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The P*shitta the sheet anchor of those who uphold the Textus Receptus 
of the New Testament.—But in the P*shitta we have only a late recension of 
the Syriac text.— Witnesses to the pre-P*shitta text of the Pauline letters, 
viz., Ephrem’s commentary, and the old Georgian and Armenian versions.— 
Ephrem’s text of Pauline letters shown by examples to have been in the main 
identical with P*shitta.— Proof from examples that Georgian and Armenian 
texts of Pauline letters have a Syriac basis.— Syriac readings in the Georgian 
version of Pauline letters.—Syriac readings in the Armenian version of Paul- 
ine letters.—Recapitulation of results gained so far—An agreement of 
Georgian or Armenian with Ephrem against P*shitta reveals an older form of 
the Syriac.— Examples of such agreement in the epistle to the Romans.— 
Also from the epistles to the Corinthians.— Ephremic readings in the Arme- 
nian Vulgate.— Other archaic readings in the Armenian and Georgian ver- 
sions.— Summary of results: The P¢shitta text of the Pauline letters is a 
later recension of the Syriac text used by Ephrem and by the first translators 
of the Armenian and Georgian versions.—That in the gospels equally it is not 
the Pshitta but the Sinaitic-Curetonian Syriac which is the basis of the 
Georgian and Armenian is certified by a collation of Luke, chaps. 3-5.— 
And of Matthew, chaps. 1-8.—And of Mark, chap. 12.—Summary of conclu- 
sions. The Armenian and Georgian translations of the fourth century are full 
of Sinaitic-Curetonian readings, and contain no P*shitta readings which are 
not in Syr*™ or Syr". Therefore the prevailing Syriac text in the fourth 
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century was not the P*shitta, but Syr%" and Syr.—The readings of Syrsi= 
preponderate in the Georgian and Armenian versions over those of Syr‘",— 
Untenability of any view of the P*shitta which requires us to suppose that the 
Syriac.missionaries of the fourth century ignored the P*shitta and wilfully 
circulated ‘a corrupt form of Syriac text.” 


I. Ir was almost a historical occasion when at the com- 
mencement of the Oxford Easter term in this year members of 
the university who take an interest in the textual criticism of the 
New Testament were invited to meet in New College and dis- 
cuss the problem of the origin of the Western text. The Rev. 
Dr. Miller, the literary executor of the late Dean Burgon, opened 
the discussion. His line was to rescue the Textus Receptus 
from the position of inferiority assigned to it by Westcott and 
Hort. Then followed Professor Sanday, who in friendly but 
learned language disclaimed Dr. Miller and Dean Burgon and all 
their views. Both these speakers had touched on the problem 
of the old Syriac versions. The P*shitta is, said Dr. Sanday, 
the sheet anchor of those who defend the Textus Receptus or 
Antiochian text. This text is, according to Professor Sanday, an 
eclectic one formed at Antioch in the fourth century, under the 
influence of Lucian the Martyr. No, argued the other side. It 
cannot be a text so late in its formation, for it is the text of the 
Syriac P*shitta, and the P*shitta is a version of the second cen- 
tury, and surpasses even the Greek text in the number and 
antiquity of its oldest manuscripts. Then Dr. Gwilliam, the 
well-known Syriacist, who is editing the P*shitta for the Claren- 
don Press, stood forth to plead the cause of its antiquity and 
superiority over the ‘“‘heretical’’ Syriac text lately brought back 
from Mt. Sinai by Mrs. Lewis. He was followed on the same 
side by Mr. Bonus,’ another eminent Syriacist, who argued that in 
the immobile and stationary East any sweeping revision of the 
Syriac text read in the churches is unlikely to have been made 
as late as the last half of the fourth century. Lastly, Mr. 
Headlam, of All Souls, uttered what was perhaps the most 
pertinent remark in the whole discussion. Dr. Gwilliam had 


tAuthor of the Collatio) Codicis Lewisiani rescripti; Oxford, Clarendon Press» 
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dwelt with emphasis on the number and antiquity of the oldest 
codices of the P*shitta and on the perfect and minute accord 
with one another of these early codices. Such accord, replied 
Mr. Headlam, is in itself evidence of the lateness and newness 
of the text which these codices contain. If it were an old 
text, if it had a history behind it, then its codices would be 
full of variants. There are no variants in these P*shitta manu- 
scripts; therefore the P*shitta was a brand-new text or recension 
when these manuscripts were written. 

But none who joined in the discussion seemed to be aware 
that there exist two ancient versions of the New Testament, the 
Georgian or East Iberian of the Caucasus, and the Armenian, 
both made from an early Syriac text and both fraught with the 
most important evidence about the point in dispute, viz., whether 
the P*shitta is or is not the earliest Syriac and in that sense the 
best and least corrupt form of it. The object of this article is 
to set forth this evidence, and in doing so we shall begin with 
the earliest writings of Christianity, namely, Paul’s epistles, and 
then proceed to the gospels. 

II. Is the P*shitta text of the Pauline epistles an adaptation 
or modification of an earlier Syriac text, or is it original? The 
example of another version illustrates my meaning. Jerome’s 
Latin text of the Bible is a recension of an earlier Latin ver- 
sion, a remodeling of an older translation by Greek and even 
Hebrew originals. Is the P*shitta text the result of a similar 
recension or is it the earliest Syriac version all unchanged and 
in its full integrity as it left the hand of the translator? Let 
us anticipate and state the conclusion to which this study will 
compel us. It is this: the P*shitta text is a secondary one,a 
recension made about the end of the fourth century of an earlier 
Syriac translation. In making this recension the Greek manu- 
scripts were consulted afresh, and the P*shitta text must never 
be regarded as a second or third century document without 
being tested and proved to be soon independent grounds. 

III. In the case of the gospels we have the Curetonian and 
the Sinaitic Syriac text to help us to resolve the question of the 
integrity and originality of the P*shittatext. But for the Syriac 
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text of the Pauline letters we have no such direct aids. We 
must depend upon two sources only. 

Firstly, on a commentary written in the middle of the fourth 
century by S. Ephrem ; of which, however, we have not got the 
original Syriac. All that remains to us of it is an old Arme- 
nian version, made perhaps as early as the fifth century and 
printed at Venice in 1836. In using this book great care must 
be exercised, for the Armenian translator worked with the 
Armenian Vulgate at his elbow, and wherever he can he cites 
the texts according to that. The scholar who depends on the 
Latin version of this commentary also issued at Venice is in a 
worse quandary still, for besides ascribing to Ephrem what is 
merely the reading of the Armenian Vulgate, the citations of 
which should have been put in a distinct type, he will, owing 
’ to the carelessness of the Latin translator, not even get hold of 
readings of the Armenian Vulgate, and give us instead Jerome’s 
Latin Vulgate. 

Secondly, we must depend on any old versions which may 
have been made from the (so far hypothetical) pre-P*shitta 
Syriac text. Such versions are the old Armenian and the old 
Georgian or Colchic versions. We shall see that these are 
based on a form of Syriac text earlier than the P*shitta, or at 
least in many ways differing from it in order to approximate to 
the text used by Ephrem. But it will also be found that these 
two versions as they have come down to us have undergone, and 
in a greater degree, just the same process by which the P*shitta 
was evolved out of the earlier text ; namely, they are recensions 
of more primitive texts according to Greek manuscripts, con- 
sulted afresh. 

We have set forth both our conclusions and the sources by 
comparing which we shall arrive at them. Now let us enter 
into the actual comparison. We shall confine ourselves nearly 
entirely to Romans and First and Second Corinthians; and will 
have to pick our examples, for a detailed comparison of all our 
sources would fill a volume. 

IV. We will first compare Ephrem’s commentary, which we 
shall call £, with the P*shitta, Sch, in order to prove that £, how- 
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ever different in many respects, was yet closely akin to Sch. I 
give first the peculiar reading or rendering found in Sch and 
then the passage of E which echoes it. 


Rom. 1:2, “called and sent.”” Comp. &: “Paul, he says, cadled.* 
That is, because he was called by means of the revelation on the way 
to Damascus, and he was sent by Jesus Christ to preach the gospel.” 
1: 3, 4, ‘Who was born in the flesh of the seed of the house of David 
and was made known as the Son of God.” Comp. £: “because of his 
Son, who just now was manifested in the flesh of the seed of the house 
of David, the very same who was revealed to be the Son of God.” 
1:4, “Who arose from the dead.” Comp. £: “Who arose, he says, 
from the dead— implying that no one else raised him.” 1:10, “And 
I also pray, that henceforth @ door may be opened to me.” Comp. F: 
“And I pray that, not after a long time, but even now, there may be 
opened to me a door of a road to see you.” 1:14, 15, “Because to 
every man I am a debtor that I preach. And so I am eager to preach.” 
Comp. £—: “But to them in any case, whether they listen or not, I am 
anyhow a debtor to preach. And I am desirous to preach.” Read in 
the Greek zpoOvpodpa instead of rpdOvpor kai. 

Rom. 3:8, “Or surely not as they blaspheme us and say, that we 
say.” Here BAacdypovpefa is rendered as if BAaodypovor, the second 
xa0ws and twes not being expressed. Comp. &: ‘Sed hoc quasi illud 
quod dicit qui blasphemant nos et dicunt de nobis, faciamus malum,” 
etc. 3:21, “But now that not the law—the righteousness of God 
has been manifested. And there testify thereto that law and the 
prophets.” Comp. E: “Without the law, he says, the righteousness of 
God has been manifested. Because not from that (law) do we learn 
faith and gentleness, but from the gospel. Nay more—the very law 
testifies concerning our righteousness.” 5:6, “But if the Messiah 
because of our weakness in this time in place of the ungodly died.” 
Comp. £: “ For if Christ because of our weakness in this latter time in 
behalf of the ungodly . . . died.” 1 Cor. 14: 25 8¢h renders “and will 
worship God and say.” E& writes: “He falls prostrate, does homage, 
and says.” 16:15, “But I ask of you, brethren, about the house of 
Stephanas, because ye know that they are the first fruits.” Comp. E: 
“But about the house of Stephanas, you of yourselves know that they 
were to me fruit.” 


2 The italicized words in citations from Ephrem are identical with the Armenian 
Vulgate. 
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These examples are enough, but anyone who takes a P*shitta 
text and the Armenian text of Ephrem can mark hundreds of 
passages where Ephrem even in his Armenian dress reproduces 
the characteristic idioms and turns of the P*shitta. It is certain, 
therefore, that in the main Ephrem’s Pauline text was the same 
as the P*shitta. 

V. Next in approaching the peculiar problem which we have 
set ourselves to clear up, we must first prove that the Georgian 
and Armenian versions have a Syriac basis at all. We shall, 
therefore, begin by adducing, first, passages where these two 
versions agree in reproducing Sch, then passages in which one 
or other of them does so separately. This will prove positively 
that these versions are in a general way based on a Syriac 
text. The triple agreement of the Syriac, Georgian, and Arme- 
nian I shall denote by the symbol SchGA. Here are examples 
of it: 


Rom. 1:9, “nam testis mihi est.” 1:17, omit 8 before Sxaos. 
1:29, “filled with all injustice, fornication, malice, greed of gain” 


(G adds wovypia after mAeovegia). 2:4, dyvodv rendered “dost thou not 
know.” 2:16, “on the dayin which.” 4:12, ris év dxpoBvortia ricrews 


rendered “of the faith of the circumcision ;” so also Ephrem’s com- 
mentary. 4:18 A renders “who in the hopeless hope trusted to 
become,” @ “who in the hopeless hope trusted that he may become ;” 
such a rendering must rest on the Syriac use of dlo to express 
“without ;” Sch = “et quod non spes, spei confisus est, ut fiat.” The 
agreement of @ with A is very marked, yet @ adheres most closely to 
8ch. 4:20, Sods is rendered in 8ch “and he gave;” GA = “he gave.” 
5:3, eddres is rendered in Sch and A “for we know;”” @= “we know,” 
excising the “for.” 5:11, 8ch “And not thus only, but also we 
shall glory;” @ A= “(And [A]) not so much only, but also we glory.” 
7:16, owvdnue is rendered in 8ehGA “I testify of the law;” this 
agreement is against £, which = “Sed si quod non volo et odi, hoc 
facio, dico de lege que impedit me ab illis, quia bene est.” 11:21 
is rendered in 8ch “Perhaps he will also not spare you;” 6A = “Ne 
forte nec tibi parcat,” which exactly renders 8ch. Here Iren™* has 
“Ne forte nec tibi parcat.” 11:31, omit the second viv. 12:19, 8ch 
= “And be ye not exacting yourselves ;” @ A=“ Do not ye of your- 
selves seek vengeance.” 13:11, “is nearer fo us,” as if jpiv stood for 
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pov. 14:5, omit yap. 14:6, add xai 6 pi ppovav rhv jyépav Kvpiy od 
pov. 15:25, Saxovpoa for daxovav; Sch = “that I may minister.” 
1 Cor. 1:28, add xai before ra pH dvra. 3:5, “For what is Paul or 
what Apollos.” 3:13, pavepov yevjoerat is expressed as one word, 
“revelabitur.” 4:6, add dpoveiy after yéyparra. 4:8, “Ye are already 
satisfied and already (om. Sch) have become rich avd (om. A) without 
us.” 4:17, “in all the churches.” 5: 4, Tod xupiov qyav “Inootd Xpicrod. 
7:7, 0Aw yap. 7:15, Huds for tyads. 8:11, kai dwdAAvTa. g: 22, add 
ws before doOevps. 10:11, tadta mdvra for tatra 5é (Sch = Taira 5€ 
maya). 10:23, add pot after &eor (twice). 11:24, after elev add 
AdBere kai payere. 11:24, add kAdpevov. 11:31, yap. 12:9, & TO 
aire for év to évi. 12:19, “where were the body.” 12:26, dofdfera 
év pedos. 13:11, “But when I became a man.” 13:12, add os before 
3.’ éodrrpov. 14:10, 80h =“ Ecce enim genera linguarum multa sunt 
in mundo,” omitting « rixo. The same omission is in A, which = 
“nam tot genera linguarum sunt in mundo;” and so also G, only omit- 
ting mam. The old Latin codd., f. vg., have tam multa and Ambrst. 
nam multa, but 8chG@A are alone in omitting ef rixo. 14:37, Kupiov 
ciciv évrodai. Here E cites the words of Arm. Vulgate. 15:18, 8ch = 
“And doubtless also those that slept in Christ are lost;” @A=“So 
then those that slept in Christ are lost indeed.” 15:20, before drdpyn 
add “et factus est.” 15:21, 8h GA concur in ignoring the word 
érady ; Sch =‘ And as by means of man there was death;” @A= 
“For through man was death.” 15:37, & tvxo is omitted, except per- 
haps in A; 8ch ==“ Thou sowest not the body that is to be, but the 
grain naked of wheat or barley or of other that is sown;” A = “ Not 
the same body which may be to be born, sowest thou; but grain naked, 
if it be of wheat or if of other things sown (or sowable things) ;” @= 
“Not that body which is to be, dost thou sow; but a naked grain, 
whether of wheat, or whether other which is sown.” Here AG are 
obviously based on Sch. 15:47, after Sevrepos dvOpwros add xvpuos. 
16:19, “Priscilla.” 16:23, tod Kvpiov ppadv “Inootd Xpwrod. 2 Cor. 
1:11, 80h =“by the aid of your prayer for’us;” @= “by the joint 
aid of your prayers for us;” A= ‘“‘by the aid of your prayer for us.” 
An attempt has been made to make @ more faithful to the Greek text 
by adding a preposition shsana = ow before the word “aid.” 2:13, 
T® py evpeiv is rendered “quod non inueni.” 3: 3, “but on the fleshly 
tablets of the heart,” xapdias. 5:10, 80h = “that each (/i¢. man by 
man he) be repaid in his body whatsoever he has done in it, whether 
good or whether bad;” A has the same rendering, only substituting 
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for the words “in it” the word “previously” or “formerly;” @ also 
renders the Syriac faithfully in all respects, except that it omits the 
words “in it” altogether. Tertullian, res carn.%, renders similarly : 
“uti unusquisque reportet per corpus secundum que gessit.” 5:17, 
add wayvra after yéyovev. 


A more extended comparison would yield the same results, 
but the above examples sufficiently demonstrate the Syriac basis 
of Aand G@. Many of the points of agreement with Sch are, it is 
true, found in one Greek manuscript or another; but as they 
usually occur in a grouping of Greek manuscripts and fathers 
(XN DEFGKL Euthal. cod. Theodoret Theophylact.) which Sch 
mostly follows, this fact does not diminish the probability that 
their presence in A and @G is due to Syriac influence, when this is 
once conclusively established by such a passage as 1 Cor. 15: 37. 

VI. So far we have given only examples of the concurrence 
of all three sources, Sch, A, and G. We next will instance cases 
where G and A separately agree with Sch. G—Sch in the follow- 
ing places: 


Rom. 1: 3, Tov yevvwpévov. 1: 23, éprerav rendered “reptiles of the 
earth.” 2:20, éxovra is rendered “‘e¢ est 42bi.” 3:22, “Sed iustitia dei 
per fidem Iesu Christi ad omnes et super omnes credentes.” The addi- 
tion éxi wavras is in the group of manuscripts mentioned above. 4:5, 
morevovtt dé x.7.A. is rendered in Sch “sed credit tantummodo in eum 
qui iustificat.” Comp. @: “sed credit tantummodo in iustificantem.” 
4:15, mapaBaois rendered “transgression of the law.” 6:19, yap 
omitted after dorep. 7:3, after dvjp add airjs. 8:36, “and we are 
accounted.” 9:22, jveyxey év woAAH paxpobvpia oxedn dpyns; G = “qui 
toleravit in multa longanimitate super vasa ire;” so Sch, “brought 
wrath upon the vessels of wrath,” which is repeated in Ephrem’s com- 
ment: “longanimitate magna tulit ille iram super uasa ire.” The 
Armenian reviser struck out the preposition which answered to super, 
yet ungrammatically left vasa in the case governed by that preposition. 
The Greek codices FG add é¢is, and some old Latin sources read “in 
uasa” or “in uasis.” 11:2, “when he had complained to God about 
Israel and said.” 11:6, add et 8 & épywy w7.A. 11:9, after tpdmela 
airav add évwmov airav. According to Tischendorf this addition is 
only found in the following sources: 4 k** syr*™ ar* eth. vg** et c**™"° 
Thdrt. Pelag. 11:15, after mpédcAnmys add corum. 11:22, omit the 
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second Oeod after xpyorérys. 11: 23, TH amoria, “in their want of faith.” 
13:1, after oto add éfovoia. 14:13, omit ody. 15:12 is rendered in 
Sch “et is qui surget, erit princeps gentium, et in eum sperabunt 
gentes;” @= “and he who is to rise up [is] to be prince of Gen- 
tiles, and in him will Gentiles hope.” The reviser has struck out the 
second zs, which the structure of the sentence, based as it is on the 
Syriac, requires. 15:14, Kal wewAynpwpéva . . . Kai Svvdwevor kal dAdovs 
vovbereiv. = a ats 

1 Cor. 3:4, add Aéye after érepos 8¢ and for dvOpwro read capxixoi. 
3:5, for ré otv read ri yap. 4:17, omit Iycod. 6:10, order: ovre mAc- 
ovéxras ovre KNéerrar. 6:17, & mvedpa éorw is rendered in Sch “est cum 
illo unus spiritus,” which probably underlies 6: “unus spiritus est cum 
domino.” 7: 3, THv épeadAny is rendered in 8ch “the kindness which is 
due,” in @ “the due of respect.” Perhaps, however, these renderings 
are based on different Greek originals, 8ch on the reading rv ddedro- 
pévyv edvoiav and G@ on rHv dderopuevny tinny, read only in a citation of 
this verse by Chrysostom. 7:7, O€Aw yap. 7:16, 8h renders 4 ri 
oldas, dvep, i thus: “or thou man, dost thou know if;” @= “or thou, 
what dost thou know, O man, if.’”’ The addition of “thou” seems due 
to the Syriac. 7:17, before éxaorov add «ai. The only codices which 
have this reading are FG and the old Latin fg. 9:15, 8ch = “neque 
propter hoc scripsi;” comp. @: “neque propter hoc scripsi hc,” 
where A@c must have been inserted by the reviser. 9:20, omit py dv 
airds tro vouov. In his commentary Ephrem ignores these words and 
probably omitted them. 9:22, rdvras or rovs mavras instead of mdvrws 
Twas. 10:19, order: Gr eidwdov . . . drt eidwAdOvTov. 12:31, Kal’ 
trepBodnv ddov is rendered “an excelling path.” 14:10, Td é pépous 
katapynOyoera is rendered in Sch “then will vanish whatever is little ;” 
comp. @: “tunc paruulum quidque euanescet.” 2 Cor. 2:4, “but 
that ye may know the love exceeding which I have towards you.” 


Many of these readings of @ are inexplicable save as render- 
ings of Sch; and we certainly ought to ascribe to the same influ- 
ence the residuum of which Greek codices provide equivalents. 

VII. Professor Armitage Robinson, in his volume entitled 
Euthaliana (Cambridge, 1895), has pointed out that an old 
Syriac version ultimately underlies the Armenian New Testa- 
ment. The following are examples of the agreement of Sch and 
A; I include cases in which the point of agreement is also 
reflected in G or in E or in both: 
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Rom. 4:9, # émi for } wat émi; here G addsxai. 4:11 is an instruct- 
ive verse for comparison. 8eh = “Signum ille enim recepit circum- 
cisionem et sigillum iustitie fidei—suze que in preputio. ut fiat 
pater apud omnes eos qui credunt ex circumcisione. ut imputetur 
etiam ad eos pro iustitia.’” Here 8ch has these peculiarities: (1) it 
renders xai as if yap; (2) meperouys as meprrounv, with a few Greek 
codices; (3) adds xai before ogpayida; (4) renders eis rd eva as ut 
frat; (5) 8 dxpoBvorias as “ex circumcisione,” so that the sense becomes 
“the father of all them of the circumcision who believe;” (6) «is 7d 
Aoyr Ova. is rendered “ut imputetur;’’ (7) adds xat before atrois, with 
many Greek codices; (8) adds «is before dixaoovvyy, with a few Greek 
codices and old Latin texts. Of these peculiarities the Armenian exhib- 
its (2), (4); (5) it improves upon, for it renders “ pater omnium creden- 
tium qui ex circumcisione sint ;” it also exhibits (7). The Georgian also 
has (2), (4), and (5), for it ‘“‘credentium circumcisorum;” also it has 
(6), (7), and (8). Wecomplete the comparison by adducing here 
Ephrem’s comment on this verse: “Quasi signum,} ait, fecit circum- 
cisionem in suffragium iustitize gu@e ex preputio. id est iustitiam quam 
assecutus per preputium, fieri eum pater omnium credentium ex prepu- 
tio, eo ut imputetur eis, veluti et illi, fides sua ad iustitiam. ut appel- 
letur is pater circumcisionis eorum qui confirmati sunt in uestigiis 
fidei preeputii Abrahami.” Therefore Ephrem in his text of the Paul- 
ine letters had (2), (5), (6), (7), (8). Perhaps after morevdévrwy there 
originally stood rév in the Greek text. It is curious that «is 7d elvae is 
simply rendered ferd in the commentary. The Georgian is nearest to 
the Syriac text of the 8ech which Ephrem read. 

Rom. 4:12, dAAa xal rots erorxodow Tots (xveow THs év dxpoBvotia rictews 

Sch here = “sed etiam illis qui complent uestigia fidei circumcisio- 
nis patris nostri Abrahami,” as if riorews dxpoBvorias stood in the Greek. 
A= “sed etiam quorum (= eorum qui) incedant in uestigiis (= along 
the tracks) circumcisionis fidei.” So also @, except that it renders rojs 
ixveow in the sense “super uestigia.” Ephrem had the P*shitta text, 
for he comments, as we saw: “eo ut appelletur ille pater circumcisionis 
eorum qui confirmati sunt in uestigiis fidei circumcisionis Abrahami.” 
Thus the Armenian and Georgian translated the Syriac originally, and 
a later revision simply altered the order of the words to suit the Greek. 

Rom. 4:14. The Greek is: «i yap of é« vopov xAnpovdpor, Kexévwrat 
} wiots Kal Katypynta  éxayyeAia. A and 8ch = “Si enim qui ex lege 


3The Italics represent verbal agreements of the version of Ephrem with Armenian 
Vulgate.} 
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erant heredes, inanis erat fides et nulla (erant [8¢ch]) promissa.” It 
can be no accident that both versions add erant after vovov and resolve 
the passive perfects in the same way. The Georgian translates identi- 
cally with 8ch. Ephrem also read the verse as in 8¢h, for he com- 
ments: “Quod si a lege erat hereditas, fides uana fiebat et promissa 
antiquata.” 4:18, xara 7d eipnuevov ; 80h = “sicut scriptum ;” comp. A: 
“sicut dictum est.” Here @ faithfully renders the Greek. 

1 Cor. 13: 3, 80h and A=“If I should feed out fo the poor (or 
destitute) all I possess.”” The words italicized are added in no other 
source. Ephrem’s commentary quotes the Armenian Vulgate. 1 Cor. 
11:17, 8ch =“ Hoc autem quod precipiens sum, non tanquam laudans 
sum vos, quia non ad prius nostrum incedistis, sed in malitiam descen- 
distis;” A—“Sed hoc precipio non fanguam \audarem, quia non in 
melius sed in malitiam msi ests.” The addition of tanquam and the 
inaccurate rendering of ovvépyeoOe are certainly due to the Syriac. 
5:11, TH ToWvTy pyde cvverOiav ; Sch and A= “with such a one ([8ch] 
with him who is such) not even to eat dread.” No other source adds 
“bread.” 4:3, % trd dvOpwrivys juepas ; Sch = “uel ab omni filio homi- 
nis;” A==“‘or by any man whatever ;””» Ephrem had the reading of 
8ch, for he comments “aut omnino a filio hominis ;” @ boldly renders 
the Greek. In the same verse the 8ch rendering of the first words, éot 
8 eis €Adyuorov éorw, has also influenced A; for 8ch =‘‘mihi autem hoc 
diminutio est mihi,” and A=“mihi autem et hoc ignominia est.” 
4:6, wa py els brép rod évds Puvo.wiae xara Tov érépov. A= “ne (/it. ut 
non) homo preter socium gloriemini super socium” (or de socio, 
“about a comrade’’). This rendering is clearly due to 8ch: “et homo 
preter (or propter) socium ne glorietur propter hominem.” 3:4 well 
illustrates the mutual relations of the three versions. Sch renders: 
“Quando dixit enim homo ex vodis, Ego Pauli sum, et alter dixit, Ego 
Apollos sum. Non ecce carnales estis ;” A= “Quando dicit aliquis ex 
vobis, Ego Pauli sum, et alter, gvod Ego Apollos, non homines estis ;” 
@= “Quando enim aliquis dixit, quod Ego Pauli sum, et alter dixtt, 
Ego Apollos sum. Non carnales estis?” Thus A takes ex vodis from 
Sch, and @ takes from the same the second aixi#, the second sum, and 
also carnales for dvOpwra. 2 Cor. 11:2, jppoodunv.. . . mapBévov ayviv. 
8ch and A= “I have espoused you to a husband as a chaste virgin.” 
11:9, 8ch = “I was burdensome to none of you.” Here the addition 
‘“‘of you” occurs also in A and @G, but in no other texts. 13:2, xat mpo- 
Aéyw is rendered by Sch and A “and again I say to you beforehand ;” 
@ also makes the addition: “et hic e#tam predico.” In the same verse 
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after drwy viv all three versions add ypdgw. Gal. 1: 8, ioropjoa Kijday 
Sch, A, and @ render “to see Cephas.” 


Here are a few more instances from the Hebrews in which 
the P*shitta rendering may be recognized behind the Armenian 
text: 


Heb. 1:1, “God anciently conversed with our fathers.” 1: 3, iro 
ordcews rendered Being. 1:7, “Who made his angels a wind?” 1:8, 
“But of the son he said;” so also G. 2:14, “that by Azs death he 
might bring to naught him who held.” 3: 2, mordv 6vra rendered “who 
was faithful;” so G. 3:7, 86, xaBws A€yee TO wvedpa rendered in Sch 
“Because the Holy Spirit said;’’ comp. A: “‘ Wherefore thus saith the 
Holy Spirit.” 4:1, d0«9 Tus is rendered “anyone be found” in 8ch and 
A. 4:7, “Again he established another day.” 4:16, “to the throne of 
his grace.” 5:2, 8ch renders perprorabeiv Suvdpevos trois dyvootow thus: 
“And he can humble himself and sympathize with the ignorant;” 
comp. A: “In a measure a sharer in suffering (or sympathizer) is he 
able to be.” 5:13, 6 meréxwv ydAaxros is rendered in 8ch and A “ whose 
food is milk.” 6:1, éxt tiv reAadryta, “to the completion.” 6: 10, 
“in that ye have ministered and do minister.” 6:12, iva py vwOpoi 


yévno Oe Sch renders “And that ye faint not;” comp. A: “That ye be not 
faint in mind.” 


VIII. Here let us recapitulate our results so far ascertained. 
They are these: 

1. The Syriac P*shitta is constantly recognizable under the 
Armenian text of Ephrem’s commentary on the Paulines. 

2. The same P*shitta text is—not to the same extent indeed, 
yet often and unmistakably —recognizable under the Armenian 
and Georgian versions, sometimes of both together, sometimes 
of them separately. 

3. Therefore the Armenian and Georgian versions have a 
Syriac basis, and these versions, as we have them, are recensions 
of the more primitive versions from Syriac, made with the help 
of Greek manuscripts. Fortunately for our argument, the recen- 
sion was not so thorough as to efface all traces of the Syriac 
basis. The revision of the Armenian was made about A. D. 400 
by S. Mesrop and S. Sahak, of the Georgian probably about the 
same time, but perhaps later. 
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IX. Now we must turn to the main problem which we set out 
to solve. Was the Syriac text used by Ephrem in all respects 
identical with the P*shitta as it stands today? or was it an 
earliér form of Syriac of which the P*shitta is a development ? 

If we can detect in Ephrem and Georgian, or in Ephrem and 
Armenian, or in Ephrem and both these versions at once, pecul- 
iar readings which are absent from the P*shitta, then such pecul- 
iarities must once have stood in the Syriac text, but were revised 
out of it in some stage of the development of that text subse- 
quent to what is preserved to us in these three sources. 


X. We select some examples of the agreement of Armenian 
and Georgian, together or separately, with Ephrem against Sch: 


Rom. 6:18, 8ch = “And when ye were freed from sin ye became 
slaves ;”” but @=‘‘But ow ye are freed from sin and are enslaved.” 
Ephrem comments: “But now as ye are liberated from sin and have 
passed under the yoke of righteousness.” Comp. Aith.: “Et nunc 
uero...” 8:14, dyovra is rendered literally in 8ch and A “they 
who are led;”’ but @ renders “ambulant.” Ephrem had such a render- 
ing in his Syriac, for he comments: “ For whoever are led by the Spirit 
of God, that is, who walk in spiritual paths.” 8:22, the yap after oi8a- 
pev is omitted in @ asin Ath. Ephrem also omitted it, for he com- 
ments thus: “We know, he says, that all creation .. .” The omis- 
sion is the more marked in the commentary because A like 8ch adds 
yap. 8:28, rots dyarGow tov Oedv ravra ovvepyd eis dyabdv. G renders: 
“For the lovers of God everything succeeds unto good.” So Ephrem 
comments: “If anyone love God, everything succeeds for them unto 
good.” Here A=“Ilis qui amant deum, in omni cooperans est in 
bona,” and 8ch =“ He aideth them in all things for good who love 
God.” 11:19, épéis otv- eexrAdoOnoav xXddou. Here A and Sch render 
literally: “And perhaps you will say, The branches were plucked off.” 
But @ =“ Dices? Si rami fracti sunt ;” which is the way Ephrem read 
the passage, for he comments thus: “Forsitan dicas, Si rami primi 
fracti sunt.” Here F@ have « xAdo@Oyoav, and d* fg or'***3 have “si 
fracti sunt.”’ It is certain, therefore, that et has been revised out of the 
P*shitta. 12:3, @ and A add rov Oeod after xdpros; Sch omits, but 
Ephrem’s commentary implies it, for it runs: “This, says he, we say 
because of the grace of God.” 12:3, mi trepppovely map’ o Set dpoveiv, 


4The words italicized are from the Armenian Vulgate. 
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GANG poveiy cis Th Twdppovelv, Exdorw ws 5 Oeds euepivev pérpov rictews. 
G = “‘ne plus cogites quam fas, sed cogitate ad sanctitatem unusquis- 
que sicut et deus diuidet iuxtra mensuram fidei.” Here 8ch = “that 
ye be not thinking outside of what is proper that ye think. But that 
ye be thinking with modesty, each one so as God divided to him faith 
by measure.” Ephrem comments thus: “Ne plus cogitetis gzam quod 
Jas est, id est, ne querant sibi dona permagna plusquam uim suam... 
sed cogitare ad obedientiam sanctitatis, id est, servare mansuetudinem 
sobrietatis, ut unusquisque sicut deus diuisit iuxta mensuram fidei.” 
Here note that Ephrem agrees with @ against 8ch and also against 4 
(1) in omitting Ppovetv, (2) in the rendering samnctifatem, (3) in the ren- 
dering “iuxta mensuram fidei,” to which, however, 8ch approximates. 
It is clear that the existing P*shitta text has here been remodeled and 
no longer presents what Ephrem and the Georgian read in it. 12:4, 
@ and A omit yap after xaOdrep. So did Ephrem, who comments: 
“Ecce est sicut divisa sunt munia membrorum corporis.” 8¢ch adds 
yap, and the addition must be due to a recension later than Ephrem. 
12:5, ovrws of rodAol év cdyd éopev. G = “Sic quoque nos omnes unum 
corpus sumus.” But 8ch and A= ‘Sic quoque nos qui plures sumus 
unum sumus corpus,” according to the Greek. Ephrem read the same 
text as we have in @, for he comments: “Nam omnes nos unum cor- 
pus sumus in Christo.” 14:9, @= ‘Christus mortuus est et resurrexit 
et uixit.” So Ephrem comments: “Christ died and rose, lived.” 
But 8ch = “died and revived and arose,” a transposition of the older 
text. A omits dvéorn. 14:22, ob riotw Hv exes xara ceavTov éxe. Here 
Gand A omit #v. Sch retains it: “Tu que est in te fides, in te 
ipso.” But Ephrem omitted #v, for his comment is: “But if thou 
shalt say, I eat with faith, if thou hast faith, unto thine own self boast 
therein unto God.” I confess, however, that Ephrem suggests a Greek 
text Hv éxns, “if thou hast.” 14:23, @ adds edit, “eats,” after éx riorews. 
Ephrem had the same addition, for he comments: “But he who is 
discriminating, if he eats, he is condemned, for it is not by faith he 
sanctifies and eats.” Sch and A do not add edit. 3:15, abrds 8 cw6y- 
cera, ovtws St ws Sa wupds. Here G@ adds owOycera after ovrws &. 
Ephrem had the same addition in his text, for he comments: “Quam- 
uis enim et resurrectio suscitet et uiuificet eum, nihilominus ipse 
eomodo fit uiuus (¢. ¢., is saved) et miserandus quasi in ignem.” 8¢ch 
has simply: “‘eomodo autem quasi ab igne.” 

1 Cor. 5:1, dAws dxoverar év iuiv wopveia, kai rouvry mopvela yT1s ovde 
év rots €Oveow (dvoudfera add 8 LP Sch). 8ch=*“In short, there is 
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heard of among you fornication, and such fornication as not even in 
the house of heathen is heard of.”” Thus Sch accords with the Greek, 
except in implying addition of dxovera rather than of évopd{era. But 
A has dAws dvopdferar év ipiv and does not add dvoydfera: after eOveow ; 
and this must have been Ephrem’s reading, for he comments: “Ecce 
enim apud uos fornicatio, qualis etiam in gentibus non, facta est inter 
uos, superbientes inter uosmet, ecce apud uos xominatur, filius uxorem 
patris sui habet.” In the above, of the whole sentence nominatur is 
almost the only word in common with the Armenian Vulgate; and is 
not, I think, due thereto. There is no formal citation of that Vulgate. 
The interrelation of @ and A is very strikingly illustrated in this verse 
and deserves notice, although it does not affect the point before us, 
which is the character of Ephrem’s Syriac text. 6, then, has dAws dxov- 
era, and adds dvopdfera after €Oveow, in both respects differing from A 
and approximating to Stephanus’ text. Yet both A and @ interpolate, 
the one after, the other before, év tyiv, the word “unde,” “whence” 
“for what,” in Armenian uadér, in Georgian rasa. That this peculiar 
addition is due to the same Syriac text having been originally trans- 
lated by @ and A alike is almost certain.’ If it is not so, then we can 
at least infer that @ is a rendering of A, or vice versa. In any case it 
conclusively proves that @ and A were once a single text and as ver- 
sions flow from one archetype; and that the manifold varieties which 
now divide them must have resulted from the separate revision of each 
made at an early date with the help of Greek manuscripts. 

1 Cor. 5 : 8, eAtxpwias is rendered “justice” in @; A and Sch render 
the Greek. Ephrem had “justice” in his text, for he comments: 
“nor in works of evil, but in the leaven of justice, that is, in works of 
justice and of truth.” 5:12, after yap wo @ and A add kai. 8ch is 
without it, but Ephrem read it, for he comments: “ How is it mine also 
to judge the men of the world.” 6:11, kal ratrd twes fre. G= “Et 
hocmodo quondam fuistis,” which is reflected in Ephrem’s commen- 
tary: “Z¢ uos hocmodo quondam guidam (= rwes) eratis.” Here, 
although the commentary is colored by the Armenian Vulgate, it does 
not derive therefrom this peculiar rendering of tatra, for A = “Et uos 
tales quidam eratis.” 8ch, however, = “And these things have been in 
some of you.” The reviser of the Syriac was not satisfied with the 
rendering of ratra as = “hocmodo” and corrected it at the expense of 
accuracy in the rest of the clause. 8:4, Kal dre ovdels Oeds ei pi cls. 


$For rasa =lvos and undér = pds tl, and these words seem to be independent 
renderings of a Syriac word rather than renderings one of the other. 
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G renders: “And that none is God other than the only one God.” 
Ephrem had the addition sodus deus in his text, for his comment is: 
“ Quippe nihil idola sunt in mundo, et omnia que nomine appellantur 
dei, non est omnino aliud quam unus solus deus.” 8¢h and A lack the 
addition so/us deus. It has been revised out of them because it was 
not in the Greek codices. 8:7, TH ovvyGeiga. Ephrem’s text may have 
had this reading, for he comments: “Sunt enim nonnulli simplices 
inter fideles qui exeunt ad manducandum in domo idolorum,” ovyybeia 
being misunderstood in the sense of “simplicity,” by confusion with 
einOeig. Whether @ read ovvadjoa is doubtful, for it = “through 
doubt,” which seems to be an attempt to render the Armenian equiva- 
lent for ovvedyoa, which is also rendered in Sch. 


Here are some additional examples from Romans of the 
agreement of Ephrem with G against both A and Sch: 


Rom. 4:16. G@ renders the Greek text 8a rotro ék mictews, iva 
Kara xdpwv, eis TO elvan BeBaiav rHv érayyeXlav ravtt TO oTépyate as follows: 
“Propter hoc de fide, ut gratia sit firma promissio omni semini.” 
This rendering is clearly recognizable in Ephrem’s comment: “ Prop- 
ter hoc non, ait, ab operibus, sed de fide, ut secundum gratiam firma 
sit promissio omni semini.” The P*shitta has recast the verse as fol- 
lows: ‘Quapropter per fidem, que est per gratiam, iustificabimur, eo 
ut promissum confirmetur toti semini.” A exactly renders the Greek, 
save that it adds “sit” after xdpw, which may represent the » added 
after va in codd. A**®. It is noticeable that the old Latin codd. de 
vg Ambrst exactly reproduce the reading of @ and &: “ut secundum 
gratiam firma sit promissio.” It looks as if these sources were influ- 
enced by the old Syriac, or the Syriac by them. 4:19, @ adds ov 
before xarevénoev, which Ephrem also had in his text, for he comments: 
“Et hoc quod dicit: Nullo modo considerauit carnem suam mortam.” 
Sch and A oinit od. 5:1, SixawGévres ob éx micrews cipnvyv Exwmev Tpds 
rov Gedv is rendered: “So then we have been justified . . . and peace 
was unto us towards God.” Ephrem reflects this: “So then we were 
justified by faith of the baptism, and there was unto us peace towards 
God.” A exactly renders the Greek, and the P*shitta has remodeled 
the verse thus: ‘“ Because we are justified then by faith, there shall be 
unto us peace towards God.” 5:13, dxpt yap vouov is rendered in G 
thus: “Usque ad legis adventum.” Perhaps the addition “adventum”’ 
is to be detected under the comment of Ephrem: “For until the law 


of Moses, whose commands were multiplied, sin . . .” 5:14, Tov pé- 
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Aovros is rendered in G: “of the coming “#mes.”” So in Ephrem’s 
comment: “For he himself is a type of the coming times” (futurorum 
temporum). Sch has recast it thus: “He that is type of him that must 
be.” A= /futurorum simply. 


XI. I add a few more from the epistles to the Corinthians: 


1 Cor. 10:25, waxéAAw is rendered in @ and & “in a shop or tav- 
ern,” in 8ch and A “in a fleshmarket or slaughterhouse.” 10: 28, @ 
and £ add the words rod yap xvpiov 9 yf Kal 7d tAjpwpa airs. They 
are lacking in Sch and A, and must have been struck out of these ver- 
sions by some reviser. 11:29, 6 yap éo@iwy in @ and E& is rendered 
“But he who eats;” Sch and A render yap. 15:41, doryp yap x.7.A.; 
A and 8ch =“‘et stella quam stella major est in gloria;” but @= 
“For even as one star excelleth star in glory;” and Ephrem had the 
addition “even as,” since he comments: “As star excelleth star in its 
light, so heavenly beings excel earthly in the resurrection of the dead.” 
15:54, Tore yevrnoera 6 Adyos. So Sch and A. But@ renders yevyoerau 
as “implebitur,” which Ephrem had, for he comments: “There shall 
be completed in him the statement which was written about him.” 

2 Cor. 1:6. For purposes of comparison we break up Tischen- 
dorf’s text into clauses: (1) ere 8 OA.Boueba ixép rHs tpov mapaxrAnoews 
kat owtnpias (+ OALBopeOa add Sch); (2) cite wapaxadovpeba, irép ths tpav 
mapaxAnoews (+ Kai owrnpias add G, Sch, and A); (3) THs évepyounevns év 
bropovy Tov abrav rabynuarwv dv Kal jpeis macyouev; (4) Kal H éAmis Qudv 
BeBaia iwép ipav. The above is the order in which A and Sch take the 
whole verse, both adding the words xai owrypias in clause (2). But @ 
takes the clauses in this order: (1), (3), (4), (2), and does not read xai 
gwtypias a second time. 

We give Ephrem’s commentary on vss. 4-6 inclusive, separating 
and distinguishing with corresponding numerals in the margin those 
clauses which correspond to the four clauses of vs. 6: 

Vs. 4. Is, ait, qui consolatus est nos in omnibus tribulationibus 
nostris .. . 

ut et nos ceteros contribulatos consolemur per uerbum quod 
audiunt a nobis, 

et per patientiam tribulationis quam aspiciunt in nobis (— év 
bropovy Tov aitav TaOnudtrwv . . . maoxoper). 

supplicationibus illis, id est propter supplicationes quibus nos 
supplicati sumus a deo pro uobis 

(= da Tis wapaxAyoews Hs tapaxadovpeOa airoi bxd[lege dd] Tov Geod). 


(3) } 
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(3) ut sustinere ualeretis uos sicut nos. 
Vs. 5. Quoniam sicut abundarunt, etc. 
Vs. 6. 
(1) . Si enim tribulamur pro uestra consolatione et salute tribulamur, 
(? 3) id est ut uideatis et imitatores sitis nostrum, 
et adsit uobis uirtus tolerandi passionum easdem passiones, 
(3) quas et uos . . . passi sumus. 
(4) Et hec spes nostra, que pro uobis erat, firma fuit. 
Vs. 7. Scimus enim, etc. 


In the above commentary, whereas Ephrem harps already twice 
upon clause (3) in dealing with vs. 5, he does not comment at all on 
clause (2); for the words “id est ut uideatis et imitatores sitis nostrum” 
cannot be regarded as a comment on it, but are rather one more echo 
of (3). But the very clause (2), which Ephrem thus ignores, is in @ 
misplaced. We should expect him to comment on it after (4); and I 
suspect it was so placed in the Syriac original of his commentary, and 
that the Armenian translator omitted his comment because, as judged 
by the Armenian Vulgate, it was out of place. 

2 Cor. 3:9, et yap tH Siaxovia Tis kataxpioews Sdfa. So the P*shitta. 
But G@ reads 7 Siaxovia . . . Sdfa, and A 7 Siaxovia . . . év ddfy. Ephrem 
had the reading of A, for he comments: “Nam si ministratio damna- 
tionis, scilicet quia exigebat illa debita, in gloria fuit.” Here A alone 
preserves the ancient Syriac text in full; @ half preserves it, but has 
adjusted itself to the nominative défa; the P*shitta has been remodeled 
throughout to suit a Greek text such as Tischendorf here adopts. 5: 4, 
év t@ oxyve is rendered in @ “in hoc corpore.” But 8¢ch = “in this 
house ;” and A=“ in this enclosure.” Ephrem had the Georgian 
expression, for he writes: “For we who are in this enclosure,® that is, in 
this body, lament.” 


XII. It is more difficult to detect Ephremic readings in the 
Armenian Vulgate, because the Armenian translator of Ephrem 
gives all biblical citations, where he can, in the very words of 
that Vulgate. In such cases, if the Georgian adds its suffrage, 
we are practically sure that we have recovered the earliest form 
of the Syriac text. For all the embarrassment due to the above 
cause, we can be sure in not a few cases that Ephrem’s peculiar 
readings underlie the Armenian Vulgate. For example: 


*The italicized words are from the Armenian Vulgate. 
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1 Cor. 15:17, ére éoré év rais duaptias tuov is rendered in A thus: 
“et adhuc in iisdem peccatis remanebitis.” Ephrem’s commentary 
implies 7” zisdem, yet without a formal citation of the Armenian Vul- 
gate being dragged in by the translator. @ and 8¢ch reflect the Greek 
literally. 


XIII. But, apart from the commentary of Ephrem, there are 
many archaic readings in the Armenian and Georgian versions 
which though reflected in the old Latin versions are yet absent 
from the P*shitta. Whence did the Armenian derive these? Cer- 
tainly they are a legacy from the older form of Syriac on which 
it is based and not the fruit of later revision. Here are exam- 
ples: 


1 Cor. 12:27, duets 8€ éore cipa Xporod Kai péAn éx pépovs. Here 
the Greek codex D has péAy éx péAovs and the old Latin def vg; also 
Syr’, Origen, Eusebius, etc., have the same reading. But Gand A=pédAn 
éx peAGv abrov. That such a reading existed in Greek is probable from 
Severian’s comment cat™? ovx elev péAn éx ped@v, GAAG péAn TOAAG éx 
pedods évds: péAos yap } Keddy Tod SAov owparos, and is certain from the 
version “ex membris” given in Amb“, The A and @ must have 
derived their reading from the older: form of the Syriac, for 8¢ch reads: 
“and members in your place ;” a reading which suggests the botching 
hand of a reviser. Ephrem does not comment on the verse. 12: 28, 
after yévy yAwooav A adds “interpretationes linguarum,” an addition 
akin to “interpretationes sermonum” found in vg“ hart™ Syr’, Ambrst, 
but in no Greek codex. So in Col. 2:1 @ adds: rév év ‘lepardAa. 
@ must have derived this addition from the more ancient Syriac text of 
the Paulines which he used. From the P*shitta as also from A a 
reviser’s hand has effaced it. Ephrem does not comment on this verse. 


We add in a summary way a few more such readings which 
A and G@ must have derived from the Syriac, but which the 
P*shitta has lost. They are all from passages on which Ephrem 
has no comment by which to ascertain what he read. 


Rom. 1:18, dmoxadvrrerars = “‘is to be revealed.” 2:1, 6 xpivwv 
(aft. rpdcowv)—“ wherein (or wherewith) thou judgest.” 2:10, omit 8 
after doa. 3: 19 “to those under the law.” 1 Cor. 11 : 34, dardfopar— 
“ then will I direct.” 12:12, omit yap after xaOdmwep. 13:1 ==“ factus 
sum ego veluti wes, quod sonat.” Here f vg have factus sum velut; 
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item Aug’* factus sum tanquam. 14:7, pws... rendered by @ 
“eodem modo inanimata sonitum edunt;” by A: “eo modo quo 
inanimata sonitum darent.” 15:21, omit éwedy. 2 Cor. 3:11, rode 
padXov. translated ‘How much more?” 


XIV. Most of our examples have been drawn from Romans, 
First Corinthians, and Second Corinthians as far as chap. 6; but 
the interrelations of Ephrem, of A @ and Seh retain the same 
character throughout the Pauline epistles. We can deduce from 
the above facts the following conclusions: 

1. Ephrem for his commentary used a Syriac text closely 
similar to but not identical with our P*shitta. For the idioms 
and peculiar translations of the latter confront us on every page 
of the commentary, in spite of its Armenian dress. We perpet- 
ually have a text cited from the Armenian Vulgate, and by way 
of comment there follows a literal Armenian version of the P*shitta 
form of the same verse; or sometimes the two versions are 
blended together in one whole. 

2. In a vast number of passages in the G@ and A, both 
together or separately, the peculiar idioms and turns of Sch 
are recognizable. : 

3. In a great number of passages, however, G and A, both 
together or separately, agree with Ephrem against Sch. In such 
cases old Latin codices and Fathers constantly add their suffrage 
to the group Ephrem 6 A. 

4. In some passages on which Ephrem does not comment, 
A and G, both together or separately, show against Sch charac- 
teristic variants— often supported by old Latin sources—which 
must belong to their original Syriac basis. 

5. Ephrem himself without @ and A exhibits many archaic 
readings not to be found in Seh; and Professor Theod. Zahn, in 
his review of Moesinger’s Latin translation of Ephrem’s com 
mentary, indicates many such. For them we refer our readers to 
his articles in the Theologisches Literaturblatt for 1893, Oct. 6, 13, 
and 29. 

6. These last three considerations (viz., 3, 4,and 5) prove that 
the Syriac version used by Ephrem and by the first translators 
of G and A was a more primitive form of Syriac than our P*shitta. 
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The latter is a recension of that primitive form. The reviser’s 
aim was to adjust the Syriac text to new Greek codices, and 
he specially eliminated characteristic early readings. But he 
also made numberless small changes in the direction of greater 
literality. 

7. The existing G and A versions are themselves recensions 
of more primitive texts,? in which —could we recover them — 
we should have faithful witnesses to the earliest form of the 
Syriac text of the Paulines. Inasmuch as these texts were sep- 
arately revised from fresh Greek codices (the A about 400 and 
G probably not much later), their agreement is a clue to what 
belonged to their common Syriac basis. 

8. Gand A were either originally translated from the same 
Syriac codex, or they have been at a time anterior to the revisers 
of these corrected from one another. The supposition that @ 
was originally a rendering of A would explain much, but certain 
other features into which we need not now enter forbid such a 
supposition. ss 

g. So far as regards the Paulines no weight attaches to two 
pronouncements recently made by well-known scholars, viz., (1) 
that the text of Sch is not one which has been built up by revi- 
sion into what we already have in the codices of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, but is, on the contrary, the second-century ver- 
sion unchanged; and (2) that in the conservative and immobile 
East no recension of oriental versions was possible or probable 
so late as 400. 

On the contrary, the G and A versions were radically revised 
and adjusted to fresh Greek codices just about that date; and 
that, although it would be difficult to find two churches more 
conservative and immobile than were the Georgian and Arme- 
nian, both originally offshoots of the Syrian church. The revi- 
sion of the P*shitta itself about the same time was less radical ; 
yet there was such a revision as makes it unsafe to assume that 
any particular P*shitta reading is earlier than 400 A. D., unless 

7 The first Armenian version of which some earlier Armenian Fathers make men- 


tion in contradistinction to the revision by Mesrop belongs by the authority of the 
same Fathers to the age of Gregory the Illuminator, 7. ¢., 300-325 A. D. 
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it be endorsed by F, by G, or by A, our three witnesses to 
the more primitive text which preceded the P*shitta as we 
have it. 


XV. So far we have dealt only with the Paulines. Is it pos- 
sible that the conclusions proved as touching them will be found 
to apply equally to the gospels. Let us take three chapters at 
random, Luke, chaps. 3—5, and, adopting the English Revised 
Version as our standard of comparison, see whether many variants 
therefrom of the A and G@ do not derive from Syriac texts; and 
if from them, then from which. Syriac stands for Sch and Syr* 
where they agree. An asterisk prefixed indicates that the very 
same variant is in the Georgian. I do not confine myself to 
noticing only those variants which appear in Syriac or in Syr*™ 
alone, for I wish to give the reader an idea of the constitution 
of the Armenian text. 


*Luke 3: 4, Bodvros, “of acry.” *3: 7, &Aeyer ovv rendered “and he 
said;” so Syriac. 3:8, omit év éavrois; so Syr. 3:9, 789 rendered 
“Behold ;” so Syriac. 3:9, after wav omit ov with bff*?. 3:11, “Let 
him give one;” so Syr“". *3:14, “Satis sint uobis mercedes vestre ;” 
so Syriac. 3:16, “He made answer to all and said;” omitting 6 
"Iwavvys ;” so Syr*™. 3:16, “Of whom I am not able to carry the 
shoes ;” so the old Latin a b ff* 1q Amb"™*”, Eus*™**, The latter 
reads déws with @ instead of ixavéds. 3:17, daxafapa rendered simply 
“to cleanse ;” so Syriac. *3:18, omit pév ov; so Syriac. 3:20, “And 
he shut up John;” so Syriac. *3:22, “a voice came out of heaven 
which said;”” comp. 8ch, “and said,” which is in @. *3:23, afte: 
Joseph add “the son of Jacob;” so Greek codex D. 3:33, after 
Amminadab add “the of Aram, the of Admé.” Sch adds “son of 
Ram.” @G adds “the of Aram,” and for “the of Aram” has “the of 
Ioram.” 4:2,A=‘“‘and he did not eat and did not drink.” *4: 4, 
“answered him and said;” “by bread alone, dut by every word of 
God.” *4:5, add “into a high mountain.” 4:7, “wilt fal/ down and 
worship.” *4:8, omit cai before dwoxpiBeis ; so Syr®. 4:10, “he has 
charged his angels.” 4:11, “that on their hands.” *4:12, omit xai 
before dwoxpiHels ; so Syr*. 4:14, “through all the regions of the dis- 
trict.” 4:16, 17, “on the Sabbath day, and they gave him the book of 
Isaiah the prophet, and he rose up to read;” so Syr®. 4:17, “and 
when he had opened the book he found that place ;” so Syr™. 4:18, 
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“He hath sent me to heal the broken in heart, to proclaim ;” “recov- 
ering of sight,” dvéBAefw rendered “to see.” *4: 20, drodods rendered 
“he gave it;” so Syriac. 4:23, “whatsoever we have heard which 
thou didst;” so Syriac. 4:25, “and there was a great famine;” so 
Syriac. 4:33, 34, “with a loud voice and said, Let go.” 4:35, omit 
cai before éweriunoev ; so Syr*. *4: 35, “the devil threw him down. . . 
and came out ;” so Syr*". 4:36, omit xai before ovvehdAovy. *4: 36, 
ow in ovveAddow ignored; so Syriac. 4:40, yyayov] épepov; so D. 
4:41, “Devils came out,” omitting 8 nai; Syriac omits xal. 4:41, 
“And he rebuked them and suffered;” so Syriac. 4:41, “they knew 
him that he was the Christ ;” so Syr**. 


In chap. 5 we need only give variants which either come in 
Syriac or Syr* or are otherwise of a salient character. 


*Luke 5:5, omit xai before dwoxpiBeis ; so Syriac. *5:5, xaAdow ren- 
dered “‘ we will let down; so Syr*". 5:8, “ When Simon Peter saw it ;” 
so Syriac. G=—“et cum.” A omits ¢¢. *5:10, “capturus eris ad 
uitam;” so Syriac. *5:12, omit 8 after idmav; so Syr™. *5: 12, év ro elvar. 
A “on his arriving.” So @ “when he arrived.” 5:17, “And the 
power of the Lord was in the healing them;” so Syriac. 5:19, A= 
“They ascended onto the housetop and suspended him from the til- 
ings and let (him) down with his bed.” G has “and lifted up the til- 
ing and let down the man with the couch before them.” 5:25 A ren- 
ders “took the of his on which he lay;” comp. Syr*", “took up that 
(mdm) on which he lay.” @== “and took up the bed on which.” 
5: 30, “murmured about him to his disciples and said.” 5: 31, “in no 
wise are wanted physicians for the healthy, but for the sick ;” so Sch. 
Syr™" is wanting. 5:36, “no one layeth from a new garment on an old 
coat;” omitting ér¢BAnpa and cyicas. G omits cxioas and amd. 5:37, 
after trois doxovs add rovs wadaovs; so D Cop. *5: 38, add xai dudo- 
TEpo. THpOvVTaL. 

So far we have consulted the Georgian version only where it 
agrees with A. But there remain in G some noticeable readings. 
For example: 


Luke 3:1, G@ omits ris fyeuovias, and the omission must be con- 
nected with the fact that Syr“ and 8ch use wholly different words to 
render ris iyeuovias. 3:4, after mpopyrov add Aé€yovros, which Syr™ 
also has, as well as Sch. 3:7 = ‘“dixit ad venientem ad ipsum multitu- 
dinem ;” so Syriac. 3:8, xapwov déov in singular, with D 106,e go Cop. 
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3:8=xai py d0fyre Kai A€yynre ev Eavrois (47. in animis uestris) with L 
Did™"" apud Comb*“***%, and compare F 252 ddfyobe. 3:9, 7dy & 
“jam enim;” so fff?" g"lvg. 3:11, omit 6 éxwv before Bpwpara. 
3:12, “There came fo him also publicans.” 3:17, “he wil/ cleanse. . . 
and will gather;” so Syriac. 3:19, éAeyxouevos: “because he had 
reproved him about Herodias;” so Syr**. 8ch —‘“‘because he was 
reproved by John.” 3:19, after rod ddeApod airod add DiAfrrov. 
Tischendorf, ed. oct., remarks that Armenian codices make this addi- 
tion, but it is not in six tenth-century codices which I have collated. 
3:23 is rendered: “Et ipse lesus inccepit circa esse triginta annorum, 
qui putabatur filius Ilosephi, rov Iacobi . . .” 4:2, “and when those 
days were accomplished he hungered.” 4:7, omit of. 4:8, add 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” 4:11, omit cat om. 4:14, after zvev- 
patos add dyiov. 4:15, dofafduevos, “and he was glorified ;” so Syriac. 
4:16, xara 7d eiwOds aire: ‘as he was accustomed ;” so Syriac. 4: 20, 
“and he closed up the book and gave it . . . and sat down;” so Syr*". 
4:22, after Adyos add airod. 4:23, after ceavrdv add: “and they said 
to him.” Comp. Syr*": “And the things which ye have heard that I 
have done in Capernaum, ye wi// say to me, Do here also...” The 
words italicized come in no other text and clearly underlie G. 4: 24, 
“But he himself said to them;” Syr*™ adds “to them.” 4:25, dre for 
ws; so Syr". 4:28, Ovpod, “with a spirit of anger.” 4:28, & rq 
ovvaywyy | prem. “qui erant.” 4:33, “there was in their synagogue ;” 
so Syr". 4:35, dyswOyr, “Shut thy mouth;” so Syriac. 4:35, eis rd 
péoov; add corum. 4:36, ovveAddovy. rendered as if éAoyifovro. 4: 39, 
“and immediately the fever left her and she arose;” so Cyr™*”, 
4:41 =“ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 4:41, omit ém- 
Tipav. 5:1, vy To Tov 6xAov «.7.A. rendered: “quum multitudo stiparet ;” 
so Syriac. 5:1 and 2, rapa tiv Aiuvyv = “along (or at) the edge of the 
lake;” so Syriac. 5:2, dm’ abrav, “from the ships.” 5:3, “and he 
sat and taught from the ship to the crowd;” so Syriac. 5:10, after 
pi poBod add “Simon.” 5:17, “And it was on one day, and Jesus him- 
self was teaching ‘hem and there sat ‘here Pharisees.” 8ch adds 
“Jesus.” 5:26, xa érdjoOnoav pdBov Aéyovres x.7.4., “and fear fell 
upon them and they said that we have seen wonderful greatness today.” 
For the first clause Syr“ is wanting, but for the latter comp. Syr*", 
“We have seen wonderful and great things (fofius, greatness) today.” 


Thus in a space of 180 verses we have no less than twenty- 
seven variants found in both Sch and Syr*"; and twenty-two 
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more found only in Syr** and not in Sch. Not a few of these 
forty-nine variants are renderings of Syriac idiom and represent 
nothing at all in Greek. In addition we have eight readings of 
D or of the old Latin. 

XVI. I have so far chosen examples from Luke, because I 
have been able to compare the Georgian printed text of that 
gospel chiefly with old manuscripts. Now I givea few examples 
of agreement of G with Syr“ from the early chapters of Mat- 
thew, which I have also been able to compare. This time I pre- 
fix an asterisk where the Armenian has the same text. 


Matt. 1:17, omit odv. 1: 20, rd yap év abry yevvnbev ; “Nam id quod 
ex illa genitum.” Here Syr* and Syr™ have mnh, “from her,” but 
Sch bh, “in her.” 1:22, da rod rpopyrov is rendered “dy the mouth of 
the prophet,” a rendering of && which, though not found here in Syr™, 
yet occurs in other passages, ¢. g., just below, Matt. 2:15. 2:3, 
dxovoas St 6 Bacirévs “Hpwdys. G = “When Herod the king heard ¢his;” 
comp. Syr*", “Now when Herod,” etc. 2:16, cata tov xpdvov. @ = 
“according to (or unto) the similitude of the time as he ascertained.” 
This is an exact rendering of Syr“* ldmutho dzbno domru. 8ch 
omits ldmutho. 2:9, éord@y érdvw ov Wv. G = “et stetit in loco illo 
in quo erat.” So Syr": “stood at the place of there where.” *2: 18, 
Opivos Kai KAavOpds xal ddvpyos; so Syr and Syr™. 3:4=— “sed ipsi 
Iohanni indumentum ad induendum eius ex crinibus cameli,” an exact 
version of Syr*". *3:10, omit otv; so Syr". 3:16, épxdpevov én’ 
airov. G= “it came and it abode upon him.” Syr*™ has “and it abode 
upon him,” omitting the words “it came.” The Georgian reviser has 
added these words to render the Greek épxépevov, but without effacing 
the rendering of the old Syriac. Thus @ is a conflation of Syr*” and 
of the fourth or fifth century Greek. 4:4, “But /Jesws answered.” 
Here “Jesus” is only added in Syr**, Syr™, it™, and in the Greek D. 
*4:7, omit wdAw before yéyparra; Syr*“" also omits. *4: 10 = traye 
ériow pov; so Syr and Syr™. 4:11, omit i800; so Syr™. 4:14, 7d 
pnbev da “Hoaiov. G omits da with Syr". *4:18, rapa rHv Oddaccay. 
G “on the brink of the sea of Galilee;” so Syr“ and also 8ch. 5:9, 
“quia 2// filii dei appellabuntur;” so Syr*". *6:1, dixaroodvny,“ your 
almsgiving ;” so Syr*" and also sch. 8:23, “and he went up to a ship 
and his disciples followed ;” so Syr*". 9: 13, add els perdvoav ; so Syr™". 


Here, then, in the space of the first nine chapters of Matthew 
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the Georgian version alone presents seventeen readings which 
are nearly all markedly drawn from Syr*", and two more found 
in Sch as well; and I have examined only the first four chapters 
with any care. Wherever we turn it is the same, e. g.: 

Luke 20: 29, @ adds wap’ jyiv with Syr“*. John 4:7, “Give me to 
drink water ;”’ so Syr*", but also 8eh. 4:27, @=“and the while over 
their talking.” Comp. Syr**, “and while he was speaking.” 


XVII. In concluding let us take at random a chapter of 
Mark and test the Armenian and Georgian for Syriac readings, 
beginning with the Armenian. Where G agrees we asterisk. 
We give first variants found in Syr“ alone. They are these: 


Mark 12:14, A= “Et illi uenientes interrogabant eum subdole et 
aiebant.” Here suddole is from Syr™"; interrogabant is however in @ 
and Sch. Aas it stands is in old Latin b and ff, and, except for e 
aicbant, in iq aswell. *12:17, add dwoxpieis. *12: 23, “In the resur- 
rection then when they shall arise.” *12: 24, “respondit lesus et dixit.” 
*12: 32, “quod unus est Deus.” 12:28 and 2g, “What commandment 
is first? And Jesus said /o him, First before all, Hear, Israel,” omitting 
mdaytwv in vs. 28 and adding it in vs. 29. 12:35, omit xai before dzo- 
xptOeis. 12:36, add xai before atros; so D also. 12:37, “Lf therefore 
David himself” and omit xai before wéOev. 12:41, “Jesus stood over 
against the treasury.” 

The following interpretations in the same chapter of the 
Armenian are common to both Syr* and Sch: 

*12:5, “And again he sent another.” 12:6, “Perhaps they will 
reverence my son.” 12:10, “And have ye not read.” *12:17, éOav- 
pafov instead of éeBavpafov. 12:25, “non viri feminas sumunt, neque 
feminz virorum fiunt.” *12:30 and 31, add “This is the first com- 
mandment and the second is like it.” 12:38 — “seeking after saluta- 
tions.” 12:40, omit xai before rpopacet. 

Thus in one chapter of forty-four verses we have ten read- 
ings of Syr*™ alone and eight of Syr*™ p/us Sch common to A and 
G. At the same time the nature of the revision which A under- 
went in the fifth century is illustrated by the additions and 
changes made to the text in this chapter, e. g.: 

12:26, before rav vexpov add ris dvacrdcews. 12:7, add Oeavduevr 
abrév épxovevov with many cursives and Syr’. But certain other addi- 
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tions are less likely to have been due to such a revision, ¢. g.: *12:1, 
“dicens”’ or “‘et dicere” after AoAciv, with old Latinc and b. 12:14, 
add eiwé otv qyiv with D and many old Latin codices, but @ omits this. 
12:17, “Go, render unto Cesar,” an unique reading. *12: 20, “There 
were seven brothers with us,”’ with &’*, D, and old Latin codices. *12: 4, 
dréorerav 7Tiywpevov. 


The Georgian version of the same chapter presents other 
points of agreement with the Syriac absent from the Armenian, 
e. £.° 

12:2, “at the season of fruit;” Syr™ only. 12:2, omit rapa rav 
yewpyav ; so Syriac. 12:6, omit abrov écxarov after dwéorerev ; so Syriac. 
But @ has écyxarov at the beginning of the verse with Sch, for it renders: 
“nouissime, unus filius erat dilectus suus,’’ where suus is also shared 
by A. 12:7, “Ais heir;” so Syr*“ only. 12:14, omit 7 od; so Syr™ 
only. 12:19, Kal xatadiry yvvaixa rendered “and he hath a wife” (Zz. 
and there is [to him] a wife); so Syr“* only. 12:29, “The first of al/ 
the commandments is this ;” so 8ch, but also the mass of Greek codices. 
Therefore it is probably due to the reviser of @. 12:32, omit xai 
before elwev; so Syriac. 12:37, “our Lord;” so Syriac. 12:43, “And 
Jesus called his disciples and said to them;” so Syriac. 12:43, omit 
tav Baddovrwv; so Syr*" only, with Greek codices 1, 13, 248, and old 
Latin a, b, c, ff*, g*, iq. No Armenian uncials have the omission. 

This brings up the number of readings derived from Syr™ 
in this single chapter in one version or the other to fifteen; of 
readings common to Syr* and Sch to fourteen. 

XVIII. We have now adduced enough evidence upon which 
to base conclusions about the relation of the gospels in G and A 
to the Syriac texts. They are the same conclusions at which we 
arrived in regard to the Paulines, only the fuller light of the 
Lewisian codex (Syr*) replaces the twilight of Ephrem, half 
obscured in his Armenian dress. 

1. The Georgian and Armenian gospels were both in the 
first instance translated from a Syriac text; and they have also 
so many peculiarities in common that it is almost necessary to 
suppose that one and the same Syriac manuscript was used by 
both sets of translators. It is even arguable that the primitive 
Armenian was made from the primitive Georgian or vice versa. 
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In any case, these two versions flow from one and the same 
archetype. 

2. G and A, now one, now the other, often both, contain read- 
ings found in Syr™, but mot in Sch. But they give next to no 
readings from Sch which are not in Syr*™ as well. Moreover, 
in a considerable number of cases Syr* is the only extant source 
which contains the readings of @ and A, and these readings are 
often literal renderings of the tricks of translation of Syr*". It 
follows that a Syriac version of the same type as Syr*" was used 
by the first translators of A and G, and not a P*shitta text. The 
only path from the latter to either A or @ lies through Syr*" or 
aye. 

3. The primitive Armenian and Georgian versions were 
revised from Greek codices about 400. Possibly the Georgian 
revision was later. In any case the revisions were made inde- 
pendently, for the original text is seldom supplemented and 
remodeled along the same lines. The result of the revision has 
been to give to both these versions a superficial resemblance to 
the so-called traditional text. 

4. In the Armenian church the revised version utterly effaced 
the more primitive form of Armenian text, so that no manu- 
scripts of the latter survive. The same is probably true of the 
Georgian, but manuscripts in this tongue are so few and difficult 
of access that we must speak with caution. The only old Geor- 
gian manuscripts which I have been able to see closely agree 
with the printed text. It is clear that in both churches manu- 
scripts of the older form of text were rigorously suppressed, and 
they would in any case vanish by not being copied. 

5. The Georgian and Armenian churches were offshoots of 
the Syrian, and must have used for translation that form of 
Syriac text which was accredited and commonly used in Syriac 
churches and by the Syriac missionaries. Since they both used 
a text akin to Syr*", it follows that that was the accredited text, 
and that the P*shitta text was not yet in vogue; probably 
because—as its contents suggest—it was not yet in existence. 

6. In addition to readings of Syr*, G@ and A exhibit, sep- 
arately or in common, a number of characteristic readings only 
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found in D and in the old Latin versions. These readings are 
most unlikely to be the fruit of revision, especially when they 
come in both Gand A; they must therefore be regarded as a 
part of the original stock of those versions ; for they must have 
stood in the Syriac text originally translated. Syr* therefore 
cannot be regarded as a pure and full exponent of what stood in 
the first Syriac version; it marks a stage of it when many char- 
acteristic elements, which remain in @ and A, had already been 
purged out of it. 

XIX. It is outside the scope of this article to examine G and 
A with reference to the differences which divide the Sinaitic 
Syriac from the Curetonian. It is enough now to remark that @ 
and A often follow the Curetonian and set aside Syr™; ¢. g., in 
Luke 9:53 @ has “and they did not receive them,” which is, 
according to a leading Syriacist, ‘‘one of the Curetonian text’s 
‘peculiar and unsupported readings.’” In the same context, 
Luke 9: 52, A has ‘‘entered into one village of the Samaritans,’ 
which is again Curetonian ; and just below, Luke 9: 58, A has “ And 
the Son of man”’ instead of “Butthe Son... ,” which is also 
peculiar to Cureton’s Syriac. On the whole, however, where 
Syr" and Syr™ differ, @ and A incline to Syr*". But what is 
everywhere most noticeable is their wholesale rejection of 
Peshitta readings in favor either of Syr* or of Syr™. They 
scarcely ever present a P*shitta reading without its being 
endorsed by one or the other of these earlier forms of the Syriac ; 
and the handful of exceptions are explicable from the Greek 
manuscripts which were used for the revision of A and G. 

XX. We return once more to the opinion of a writer whom 
we have already quoted from the pages of the Church Quarterly 
Review, Vol. XL, London, 1895, p. 131: 


It is admitted by all that a Syriac version of the New Testament 
has existed from (perhaps) the second century. The place of this ver- 
sion has been taken by the P*shitta from the earliest times. Its text 
stretches back into the farthest regions of Syriac literature. It isa 
witness to the best form of the Greek text of the New Testament, that 
text which has been preserved in all parts of the Christian church, and 
is more attested by the earliest Greek Fathers than any other. On the 
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other hand, the Curetonian-Sinaitic text is a witness to the corrupt 
form of text which prevailed in the west and in Syria, amongst those 
to whom Greek was not a familiar language. It may be an ancient 
witness. 


But is it likely that if the P*shitta text was already in regu- 
lar use from 300 to 400 A. D. the Georgian and Armenian 
churches and the Syrian missionaries who first evangelized those 
nations would not have chosen it for translation rather than “a 
corrupt form of text’? What significance to attach to the 
writer’s words which follow, ‘‘amongst those to whom Greek was 
not a familiar language,”’ I do not know. Does he suppose that 
a Syriac version was any the worse because it was made for 
people who talked Syriac and did not know Greek? His words 
are only true in a sense which he would repudiate, namely, that 
the P*shitta is a recension of the Curetonian-Sinaitic text made 
about 400 A. D. from new Greek manuscripts. The @ and A as 
we have them are similar recensions, and it is entirely to this 
fact that is due the circumstance that either they or the P*shttai 
are witnesses to what this writer is pleased to call “the best 
form of the Greek text of the New Testament.” That the Tex- 
tus Receptus is ‘‘more attested by the earliest Greek Fathers 
than any other” I gravely doubt; but it is an assertion which 
I gladly leave to others to deal with. 





THE FALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES ACCORDING 
TO GENESIS, CHAPTER 3. 


By H. G. MITCHELL, 
Boston, 


A COMPLETE discussion of the Fall would require a threefold 
treatment: (1) an analysis of Genesis, chap. 3, for the purpose 
of determining its exact teaching; (2) a comparison of the 
Hebrew story with any similar traditions among other peoples, 
for the purpose of discovering its relation to them; and (3) an 
examination of the doctrine of the story in the light of all the 
knowledge on the subject obtainable, for the purpose of deter- 
mining its theological value. The present paper, as its title is 
meant to indicate, will deal only with the first of these topics. 
Indeed its scope will be still further limited. Since it has been 
satisfactorily (to the writer) shown that the Jahwist’s account 
of Paradise originally contained but one miraculous tree, and 
that the second is an interpolation, the tree of life will be ignored 
or only incidentally mentioned; in other words, the object will 
be to show what Gen., chap. 3, in its original form taught con- 
cerning the Fall and its consequences.* 

At the outset the question forces itself upon one, whether 
the story of the Fall is meant for history or allegory; 7. e., 
whether its author therein attempts to describe the actual 
experience of a first man and woman or simply to hold a mirror 

* The reasons for pronouncing the tree of life an interpolation are briefly: that (1) 
the references to it have all the marks of textual corruptions; (2) it is entirely ignored 
throughout most of the story; and (3) it is not a necessary part of the narrative. The 
changes in the text required to restore it to what, so far as the tree of life is involved, 
is supposed to have been its original form, are the following: In chap. 2: 9 omit the 
tree of life and the and after garden, and in vs. 17 for the knowledge of good and evil 
read, as in 3: 3, which is im the midst of the garden. In chap. 3 omit vss. 20, 22, and 
24, and for vs. 22 substitute 6:3. For a detailed discussion of these changes see 
BuppE, Biblische Urgeschichte, pp. 46 ff., and compare B. W. BACON, Genesis of Genesis, 
Pp. 227 ff., 338 f. ° 
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up to human experience in general. The tendency among later 
exegetes seems to be in favor of the latter opinion.’ It is, of 
course, impossible to decide this question in advance of the 
investigation proposed, but it will not be improper to adopt a 
provisional standpoint, and give one or two reasons for its adop- 
tion. It seems fair, then, to assume that the author of this 
chapter, when he wrote it, aimed to give his readers a literal 
explanation of the origin of evil in the world, because (1) it is 
in accordance with his habit as observed in the rest of his work 
to do so. Reuss admits (A. 7., III, pp. 208f.) that the story in 
its present setting must be taken literally. The same, how- 
ever, can be said of it as a part of the Jahwistic document; and 
that, not only on the strength of 2: 10-15, which is now gener- 
ally regarded as a later edition, but also in view of such pas- 
sages as 6:1f., 4 and 11:1ff., where current myths have 
evidently been transformed into supposed history. If, there- 
fore, the story sometimes smacks of the mythical, this fact 
should be utilized to explain its origin rather than to determine 
its interpretation. (2) The standpoint adopted is warranted 
also by the closeness of the relation between this and following 
passages undoubtedly meant to be taken in a literal sense. A 
passage from the history of Noah will serve as an illustration. 
There can be no doubt that the original Jahwist meant to repre- 
sent him as a historical character. But in 5: 29 the conditions 
into which he is born are explained as the result of the curse pro- 
nounced upon the earth after the Fall. And, when one stops to 
think, one cannot conceive of the author as basing the structure 
which he evidently purposes to rear on any but the most solid 
foundations.3 

These are the reasons for assuming that the story in ques- 
tion should be interpreted literally. As the discussion proceeds 
it will appear that this is the only standpoint from which it can 
be understood. 


2See Reuss, Altes Testament, III, pp. 199 ff. 

3 By a similar line of reasoning it can be shown that the view, adopted by some 
timid interpreters, according to which the first chapter of Genesis is to be treated as 
poetry, and not as history, is utterly without foundation. 






































THE FALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES gI5 

I. The first step in the inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, 
what, according to the Jahwist, was the original condition of 
man. For this purpose the preceding chapter also must be 
consulted. 

When Jehovah made man he put him into a garden furnished 
with ‘every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 
food” (2:9). This implies, what the sequel only too clearly 
teaches (3:6), that man, asthe came from the hand of his Cre- 
ator, was endowed with the capacity to enjoy the world into 
which he had been ushered. A little later he manifested signs 
of possessing a considerable degree of intellectual power ; for, 
when Jehovah brought to him the beasts that had been created 
to keep him company, he was able not only to perceive that they 
all differed from himself, but also to give to each of them the 
name that fitted its nature. The woman shared this second, as if 
well as the first, capacity with her husband, for she was able to 7) 
balance motives and eager to increase her powers. The social . 
instinct manifested itself in the. first man as soon as he was cre- 
ated, and, when Jehovah, declaring that it was not good for him 
to be alone, made him a companion, the pair, although they 
seem not at first to have recognized a sexual distinction between 
them, immediately developed a fitting attachment for each 
other. Finally, it is evident that the author meant to picture 
these first human beings as endowed with free wills, or the abil- 
ity to determine their own actions and destinies. 

Such, according to the Jahwist, was the equipment of the 
race at its origin. It lacked only one of its subsequent endow- 
ments, “‘the knowledge of good and evil.” What is meant by 
this expression? Wellhausen (Prolegomena, p. 318) insists that, 
in good and evil, not a moral distinction in actions, but a classi- 
fication of things as helpful or harmful, is intended, and that a 
knowledge of them is only another name for culture, civiliza- 
tion. This view is opposed by Budde (Biblische Urgeschichte, pp. 

65 ff.) who bases his contention that a moral distinction is 
intended on two considerations: (1) that, granting that good 
and evi originally had a purely utilitarian application, when the 
Jahwistic document was written they had evidently acquired a 
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moral signification (Amos 5: 14 f.), which finally appears in 
expressions similar to, or identical with, the one in question 
(2 Sam. 14:17; 1 Kings 3:9); and (2) that in the story of the 
Fall the application of the terms to moral qualities is proven by 
the fact that the first knowledge actually acquired by Adam and 
Eve was that of their own nakedness. - 

The position taken by Budde seems the correct one, and his 
arguments valid. There is another line of reasoning to the 
same conclusion. It may be urged (1) that the lack of the 
knowledge of good and evil, whatever these terms may mean, 
evidently implies the lack of the capacity to distinguish between 
them ; but (2) that, in this case, the application of the terms to 
moral qualities appears from the fact that, in the threat attached 
to the prohibition of the tree in question, the capacity to distin- 
guish between things advantageous and disadvantageous is 
taken for granted. What would have been the use of the dec- 
laration, ‘In the day when thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die” (2:17), if he to whom the words were addressed had no 
notion of the desirable as distinguished from the undesirable ? 

The first man and woman, therefore, according to the Jah- 
wist, although they were otherwise perfectly equipped, were 
originally without the capacity to distinguish for themselves 
between right and wrong; in other words, were in the condition 
of children who, as the saying is, have not arrived at the age of 
accountability. Further than this, they were forbidden to eat 
of the tree the fruit of which would bring them to moral matu- 
rity. This prohibition has puzzled the commentators. Budde 
(B. U., p. 72) suggests that possibly it was only a temporary reg- 
ulation ; that ‘perhaps Jehovah would finally have permitted man 
to partake of the tree if he had proven obedient, and secured 
him against any evil consequences. The favorite opinion on 
the point, however, is that, had the temptation been resisted, the 
result would have been the development in the first pair, thus 
_voluntarily choosing good, of a knowledge of the distinction 
between it and its opposite, or, as Strack ( Genesis, p. 15) puts it, 
‘“‘Had he (man) withstood the temptation, he would have 
known that he had remained loyal to the will of God, z. ¢., 
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good, and kept himself aloof from evil. He would, thus, with- 
out partaking of the fruit, by overcoming temptation have 
attained the knowledge of good and evil, only in a very differ- 
ent and not maleficent manner.”’ Delitzsch (Genesis, p. 97) and 
Dillmann (Genesis, p. 69) coincide in this view, and even Budde 
(B. U., p. 74) regards it as preferable to the one previously sug- 
gested. 

Both of these views, however, are the product of a false 
method of interpretation, and clearly mistaken. The question 
for the present is not, what must have been Jehovah’s motive, 
but what is expressed or implied with reference to it in the lan- 
guage of the story. The author of it says simply that Jehovah 
forbade the man to partake of the tree, and, in the absence of 
an indication of any sort to the contrary, the prohibition must 
be understood as absolute. But if the first man could not hope 
ever to be permitted to enjoy the forbidden fruit, there is even 
less reason for asserting that, according to the Jahwist, he could 
ever have acquired the knowledge of good and evil in any 
other way. The “tree of the knowledge of good and evil” 
was evidently so called because it possessed the property of 
imparting the capacity for making moral distinctions. The 
author himself says that this property resided in the fruit of the 
tree and that it was manifested when the fruit was eaten, and he 
is absolutely silent as to any other method of attaining the same 
result. The theory, therefore, that, if the first pair had not 
eaten of the forbidden fruit, the tree would have had any influ- 
ence upon their moral condition, is as gratuitous as to suppose 
that they could have satisfied their hunger by nares under the 
shadow of the other trees of the garden. 

What, then, is the explanation of the prohibition i in question? 
Having found the ingenious theories quoted unsatisfactory, is it 
not best to adopt the conclusion that would naturally occur to 
the unsophisticated reader, viz., that Jehovah forbade the first 
man and woman to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil because, although he had made a contrary choice pos- 
sible, it was his will that they should remain in the condition in 
which they had been created, and that, therefore, if they had 
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not disobeyed, they would always have remained in that condi- 
tion ? 

There now arises the further question, why Jehovah should 
not be willing to permit his favorite creatures the knowledge of 
good and evil. To this also there have been various answers. 
It has been asserted, e. g., that the author of the story, influ- 
enced by the ideas concerning their gods current among the 
surrounding peoples, intends to represent Jehovah as moved by 
jealousy in the matter; but it is doubtful if there is really any 
ground for this opinion. The words put into the mouth of 
Jehovah in vs. 22 cannot be quoted in support of it, since, as 
has already been stated, they did not belong to the original 
form of the story. The case with vs. 5 is different, but it does 
not favor the view in question. Indeed, if, asis probable, the 
declaration of the serpent implies a charge of jealousy, the fact 
that the charge is made by the tempter indicates that the author 
intended it to be taken as a misrepresentation. On the other 
hand, in view of 11:6, it is hardly safe to say that the Jahwist 
thought of Jehovah in this case as acting from a purely benevo- 
lent motive. It is more probable that, in his mind, the ideal, and 
therefore the original, relation of man to God was one of abso- 
lute dependence, and that the latter in denying the former the 
knowledge of good and evil was asserting his prerogative as 
Creator, as well as attempting to secure the best interest of his 
creature. 

To the fully developed man of the present day the original 
condition of the race, as depicted in the third chapter of Genesis, 
. was not an enviable one, but the author of the chapter evidently 
took a different view of it. To him it doubtless seemed better 
to be without the troublesome power to decide for oneself in 
matters of right and wrong. It was much simpler to live by the 
word proceeding from the mouth of Jehovah. True, one could 
not be good in the fullest sense of the term, but one could forego 
that possibility, especially since goodness of the childlike kind 
was rewarded by the most abundant blessings that one at the 
date of the story could imagine. Was it not enough to enjoy 
the best that the earth could produce, without toil or pain, or, 
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so long as the single condition on which it all depended was 
fulfilled, anxiety lest the happiness enjoyed should ever come to 
an end? 

II. How long the first pair remained obedient to the divine 
will and enjoyed the delights of the garden in Eden, does not 
appear. The impression left by the story is that not much time 
had passed before a great change was wrought in them and their 
circumstances. In this change three factors were involved. 
There was, first, the tree with its forbidden fruit, the means by 
which the knowledge of good and evil was ultimately attained. 
It seems to have had no office apart from the event of the Fall, 
for, although the likeness of this story to certain myths current 
among other peoples naturally suggests the question whether 
the author did not think of the tree as explaining the possession 
by Jehovah and his celestial associates of the capacity denied 
man, the fact that the tree did not exist until man was created 
(2:7, 9) makes such a supposition decidedly improbable. The 
safer view is that the Jahwist, believing, as has been suggested, 
that childhood was the ideal state, represented it as the original 
condition of the race, and, without further thought as to its fit- 
ness in the connection, introduced the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, suggested, perhaps, by the symbolic trees of 
ethnic religions, to explain how the first man and woman attained 
moral maturity. To the question whether Jehovah, by putting 
the tree in their way, did not make himself responsible for their 
disobedience, he would doubtless have replied that the second 
factor, the freedom of the first pair to eat or refrain from eating, 
especially in view of the penalty attached to its improper exer- 
cise, relieved their Maker of any such responsibility. At any 
rate, their freedom is taken for granted. 

It was not enough for the author’s purpose, however, that 
the object forbidden was desirable and the persons involved free 
to elect to enjoy it. The force of the penalty threatened, which 
would naturally operate to prevent disobedience, must, in some 
way consistent with his ideas of Jehovah, be weakened. This is 
the office of the third factor, the serpent. 

The first question, of course, is, Who or what was the ser- 
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pent? Those who adopt the allegorical interpretation of the 
story declare that it cannot have been the animal of that name, 
and risk their theory largely on their ability to make this asser- 
tion good. Unfortunately, however, this theory will not bear 
thoughtful application. Reuss, e.g. (A. T., III, pp. 206 f.), claims 
that the serpent is a personification of the instinct that impels 
man to emerge from the condition of childhood, but he does not 
attempt to explain what is meant by the curse pronounced upon 
the serpent. In fact he says that it has no real significance, 
which is equivalent to saying that his interpretation fails to 
interpret. The view of Schultz (Alttestamentliche Theologie, 
pp. 609 ff.), that the serpent symbolizes the animal principle in 
man, is, if anything, still less satisfactory; for (1) the author of 
the story evidently did not distinguish between two or more 
species of life in man, but thought of all life as a simple mani- 
festation of the spirit of Jehovah in the human form (see 2:7; 
6:3). (2) On the supposition that he did make such a distinc- 
tion he cannot have meant the serpent to be a symbol of the 
animal life, since, although the woman takes note of the fact 
that the tree is delightful to the eyes and its fruit apparently 
good for food, the serpent takes no account of these attractions, 
but presents the higher advantages to be obtained through the 
tree (3:5). (3) This view renders the author’s statements con- 
cerning the penalties inflicted confusing and unintelligible. Did 
Jehovah punish the first pair first figuratively and then literally? 

Another theory with reference to the serpent is that it was a 
mask for Satan. Delitzsch is very strenuous in his insistence 
upon this interpretation. He says (Genesis, p. 98) that, if the 
doctrine that man fell from the favorable position in which he 
was placed at his creation through seduction by Satan be aban- 
doned, nothing is left in the place of the religion of redemption, 
restoration, and perfection but a rationalistic, 2. ¢., anti-super- 
naturalistic, deism. One shrinks from differing from this sainted 
teacher or criticising him and his fervent statements, but it would 
be impossible to accept his interpretation at this point even if, 
which must also be denied, the alternative that he presents were 
the only one, and for the following reasons: (1) There is 
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nowhere in the language used any evidence that a concealed 
personality was in the mind of the writer. (2) If it were 
admitted that the serpent was a mask for some other being, there 
would still be good ground for denying that the being supposed 
was Satan; for (a) the doctrine of Satan as an evil power 
opposed to the Deity is considerably later than the story of the 
Fall (cf 2 Sam. 24:1 and 1 Chron. 21:1; see also Piepenbring, 
Theology of the Old Testament pp. 256 ff.); and (4) the introduc- 
tion of a positively evil being would have forestalled the very 
object of the story, viz., to explain the origin of evil in the 
world. (3) This interpretation also, like the allegorical, breaks 
down when applied to the penalty inflicted on the serpent; for, 
either (2) the serpent alone is punished, and the power of which 
it was the tool overlooked, or (4) Satan is condemned to a degra- 
dation which hardly harmonizes with his subsequent position as 
a son of God and member of the heavenly court. See Job 1:6. 

If, now, the serpent is neither a figure of thought nor a mask 
for Satan, the presumption is that it is to be understood as a real 
animal. That this is the correct view appears from the follow- 
ing considerations: (1) It is distinctly classified among the 
beasts of the field, #. ¢., wild animals (3:1). (2) It is described 
by a mark, cunning, that belongs, or has always popularly been 
supposed to belong, to actual serpents. See Matt. 10:16. (3) 
The object of the author required the introduction of a tempter 
that could not be called wicked. (4) The penalty inflicted upon 
the serpent exactly fits the animal of that name, and corresponds 
to those inflicted upon the man and the woman. There are, of 
course, objections, ¢. g., that it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
serpent ever had the power of speech, or any other form than 
that in which it now appears; but they have no weight against 
the interpretation proposed, since the question now is, not what 
were the original form and capacity of this animal, but how this 
author conceived of it. If it be objected further that the Jah- 
wist could not have had any such notion of the serpent as that 
supposed, it is only necessary to remind the objector that a ser- 
pent that talks can hardly be called more wonderful than a tree 
with the property of imparting the knowledge of good and evil. 
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The tempter of Gen., chap. 3, then, is an animal, with the 
characteristics popularly attributed to, but not the actual body 
of, the serpent, and its part in the story is intended to explain 
the union of so subtile a nature with the repulsive form in which 
it is now embodied. The scene between it and the woman is 
very skillfully managed. Jehovah had said that, if she and her 
husband ate of the tree in the midst of the garden,—the proper 
name of the tree was not given to it in the original form of the 
story,—they should surely die, or, to put it differently, as surely 
as they ate of the tree they should die. Thus they had the best 
of reasons for shunning the tree and none for meddling with its 
fruit. When the serpent appears its first move is to deny what 
Jehovah has asserted. ‘Ye shall not surely die,” it said, and 
from one point of view the denial was justified; viz., on the sup- 
position that the woman understood that death would be the 
direct and immediate effect of partaking of the forbidden fruit. 
This, as the sequel shows, was not what Jehovah meant, but the 
serpent cunningly takes his own interpretation for granted, and 
proceeds to disclose what will be the effect of indulgence: 
“Your eyes,” he says, ‘‘shall be opened, and ye shall be as God, 
knowing good and evil.” This announcement,—-which was 
literally true,—by bringing before her mind a great present 
advantage, causes the woman to forget what is now, at most, a 
remote consequence of disobedience, and may, perhaps, after 
all, be only a bugbear. She yields to the serpent’s suggestion, 
takes of the fruit, and finally persuades her husband to share her 
transgression. 

The objection will doubtless be made that the serpent is, after 
all, an evil character. It must, however, be remembered that the 
author distinctly describes it as a beast of the field, and, further, 
that this same writer, apparently without disapproval, relates that 
the best of the patriarchs used deception to accomplish their 
purposes, for it is he who represents Isaac as lying to retain 
Rebecca (Gen. 24:7) and Jacob as first getting Esau’s birthright 
(27: 19), and finally Laban’s property (30: 36 ff.), by indirection. 
If any further evidence that deception was not regarded as a 
sin by the early sacred writers is necessary, 1 Kings 22: 19 ff., 
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the passage in which Micaiah ,pictures Jehovah as sending a 
lying spirit to, deceive Ahab to his ruin, ought to be sufficient. 
See Piepenbring, 7. O. T7., pp. 34 ff. 

III. The man and his wife alike disobeyed. What followed ? 
On this third point the author is very explicit,—and so are the 
theologians. So many of the latter, however, seem to have 
missed the meaning of the former that it will be best to depend 
upon the original authority. What, then, does the Jahwist report 
as having happened when the two had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit? ‘The eyes,” he says, ‘‘of both were opened,” and then 
he explains this expression by adding, ‘and they knew that they 
were naked” (3:7). In vs. 5 the same expression is explained 
by the addition of, ‘‘and ye shall be as God,” and this, in turn, 
by the further addition of, ““knowing good and evil.” It is 
clear, therefore, that immediately upon eating of the forbidden 
fruit the words of the serpent were fulfilled, and Adam and 
Eve acquired the power hitherto denied, which at once man- 
ifested itself in their recognition of their nakedness. Their next 
move was to make themselves “girdles.” It has been held that the 
emotion which may be supposed to have followed the recognition 
of their nude condition, and impelled them to clothe themselves, 
was shame in the bad sense of the term. Thus Dillmann (Genesis, 
p- 73), commenting on this passage, says, ‘‘ Without sin there is 
no shame.” This, however, can hardly have been the idea of 
the author. He is tracing the operation of the newly acquired 
faculty. In so doing he ignores, for the time being, the means 
by which it has been acquired, and seemingly intends to convey 
. the impression that Adam and Eve themselves forgot it. The 
emotion which they experienced, therefore, cannot, in his mind, 
have been of the kind alleged, but must have been conceived of 
as the natural confusion at discovering oneself naked which is 
perfectly consistent with innocence. This conclusion is favored 
by the following context. The author says that, when, at the 
close of the day, Jehovah was heard approaching, the man and 
his wife hid themselves among the trees of the garden, and that 
the man, on being called, excused his disappearance by saying, 
“IT was afraid because I was naked” (3:10). This statement is 
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best interpreted as giving the real reason for their flight; for 
Adam, being virtually a child, should return an artless answer, 
and such an answer is required to make the scene from the liter- 
ary point of view worthy of the Jahwist. See Gen., chap. 44. 
If, however, the author intended to represent Adam as so art- 
lessly betraying himself, he must have imagined the pair so 
preoccupied with their new faculty that, like children, they were 
oblivious of everything else. 

The question, ‘‘Who told thee that thou wast naked ?” brings 
the man face to face with the penalty that he has hitherto 
ignored. It is the fear of the consequences of his act that leads 
him to try to escape responsibility for it. He pleads that he was 
tempted by his wife, and she, in turn, accuses the serpent of 
deceiving her. Jehovah takes no account of their excuses, but 
proceeds at once to pronounce sentence, beginning with the ser- 
pent. This animal is degraded from its original rank among its 
fellows and condemned to wriggle in the dust, exposed to the 
instinctive hatred of mankind. The woman learns that she is 
to suffer, especially in childbirth, and become the dependent of 
her husband. The punishment decreed for the man is that he 
be obliged to wring from a stubborn soil the subsistence that has 
hitherto cost him no effort. Finally, with the announcement 
that within a hundred and twenty years the ills decreed will 
culminate in death, Jehovah drives the disobedient pair from the 
garden. 

In what respects, then, did Adam and Eve differ from their 
former selves when they were expelled from Paradise ? 

Their physical condition, it is plain, was greatly changed. 
They had heretofore enjoyed a painless, careless existence, with 
an unending vista of happiness. They now entered upon a scene 
of toil and suffering, with death and its terrors at no great dis- 
tance in prospect. 

They had also undergone a moral change. This has been 
described as a corruption, disorganization, of their nature. Does 
the story, or the author of it, warrant such a view? Disorgan- 
ization of this sort would show itself (1) in a confused moral 
judgment, (2) a torpid conscience, (3) a weakened will, or (4) 
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unruly emotions. It can hardly be the idea of the Jahwist that 
the moral judgment of the first pair was disturbed by their 
transgression, for, according to his account, when they yielded 
to temptation they did not possess the knowledge of good and 
evil, and the operation of this faculty, when first acquired, was 
perfectly normal; as soon as their eyes were opened they saw 
that they were naked. He says, further, that on seeing that they 
were naked they at once, in obedience to a normal impulse, 
took measures to clothe themselves, thus indicating that their 
consciences were active and their wills unimpaired. On the 
fourth point, chap. 3:16 has been supposed to require a differ- 
ent conclusion. In it Jehovah is made to say to the woman, 
‘Thy desire shall be toward thy husband and he shall rule over 
thee.” Dillmann, after Knobel, paraphrases the passage as fol- 
lows: “Thou shalt eagerly long for him, for intercourse with 
him;”’ and adds, of the subjection decreed, ‘‘ This dependence, 
in itself, is to the author an evil; besides it occasions the 
repeated recurrence of pregnancy and childbirth.” This inter- 
pretation, however, is by no means unobjectionable. The word 
rendered desire is found in only two other places in the Old 
Testament, Gen. 4:7 and Cant. 7:11 (10). Inthe former, where 
the text is doubtful, it can only mean inclination, and in the 
latter, where it is used of a man, it has the force of affection. 
There is ground, therefore, for the opinion that the author in 
this passage meant to make Jehovah say that the very tenderness 
of the woman for her husband would prove a disadvantage to 
her. But it is not necessary to insist upon a changed interpre- 
tation, for, granted that the old one is correct, it has not the 
significance alleged, since the increased sensuality of the woman 
is represented, not as the effect of partaking of the forbidden 
fruit, but as a part of the penalty for so doing. Thus it appears 
that the Jahwist does not teach that the moral neture of man- 
kind was wrecked by the first disobedience, but, on the other 
hand, that it was this act which made the first pair independent 
moral beings. He must, therefore, have thought of them as 
leaving Paradise, in spite of the lapse of which they had been 
guilty, in possession of the same ability to obey the will of 
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Jehovah, however it might be revealed to them, which they 
had when they were created. 

The discussion has now reached the limits proposed. It is 
not necessary to recapitulate the results obtained, but to pre- 
vent misunderstanding a word should be added concerning their 
relative importance. In the progress of the discussion certain 
details of the story, because they have been misinterpreted, had 
to be treated at greater length than others. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose that those most fully discussed are the most 
important or that any of them are so important as the ideas under- 
lying the whole. It is these last, the freedom of the will and the 
sovereignty of God, which gave to the story its value to those for 
whom it was originally written, and which still bear witness to 
the inspiration of its author. 





ALEXANDRIA AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By J. S. RiG6Gs, 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


ALL great realities awaken a twofold interest in view of what 
they are and how they came to be. A masterpiece, whether in 
literature, art, or life, by its very inspiration urges us to study 
its secret. Along two lines work on the New Testament has 
been tireless and abundant—one in setting forth the power, 
beauty, and worth of the truth itself; the other in making clear 
the conditions which were antecedent to its deliverance, the 
environment in which it was proclaimed, and the results which its 
deliverance brought about. It is along this latter line that our 
theme lies, and the purpose of this paper is to answer as briefly 
as is consistent with clearness the question ‘‘ What did Alexandria 
do in the preparation of the New Testament message?’’ Did 
she have a mission which should place her name beside those 
of other great cities whose growth and influence were factors in 
God’s plan for the accomplishment of this last revelation to 
us, Or are we wrong in supposing that the language of her 
streets and the impress of her thought is found in these sacred 
pages? To anyone who knows anything of the thought and 
life of the first Christian centuries there can be no question 
about the wide-reaching influence of the Egyptian capital. Her 
schools were the pride of scholarship, and her methods the 
charm of both teacher and pupil. Some of the greatest names 
among the Fathers were familiar in her streets, and the discus- 
sions of her schools are manifest in nearly every department of 
Christian thought. But with the development of catechetical 
instruction, with the strange commixtures of gnostic teachings 
and with the intellectual, stirring theology of these later days, 
we have not now to do. We are to look at that period which 
begins with the first of the Ptolemies, in the earlier part of the 
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third century B. C.—the golden age of Hellenism—and which 
ends for us with a name which belongs rather to the sovereignty 
of thought than of force—Philo Judzus. He died about the 
year 40 of our era. This period, no less than the one succeed- 
ing it to which we have referred, was one of intellectual agita- 
tion, earnest questionings, and complex interpretations. Indeed 
its problems were brought face to face with the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles soon after these teachings were given, 
and its one fascinating method of solving the declarations of 
poets and prophets worked out many a fanciful comment upon 
the scriptures of the New and Old Testaments. I refer, of 
course, to the allegorical system of interpretation. 

Did space permit, it would be of interest to present a some- 
what detailed picture of Alexandria as it was in the days of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The liberal policy of Alexander, with 
its ideal of placing centers of Greek culture over all the then 
known world, was earnestly followed by the Ptolemies, and 
Alexandria soon became in consequence a capital of wealth and 
power. Its ports, palaces, theaters, and temples were all built 
upon a magnificent and costly scale. In the time of Philadel- 
phus, not only was it a city of imposing avenues and multiform 
activities, but leaving out of sight all the smaller public edi- 
fices, there were at least thirty remarkable structures which 
would claim the attention of visitors as do today the Louvre in 
Paris, the Palais de Justice in Brussels, or Westminster in Lon- 
don. This will give some idea of its dignity and importance. 
In order, however, to prepare the way for an estimate of the 
influence exerted upon the preparation of the New Testament 
message, it is necessary for us to linger a moment at three points 
in the city—in the Jewish quarter, at the Museum, and in the 
market place. They are the critical points for the study of Alex- 
andria’s peculiar place and purpose. 

The mission of Alexandrian Judaism was peculiar. From the 
first it had in the varied history of the city a conspicuous part. 
Alexander had given the Jews equal rights and privileges with 
all other citizens at its foundation. They had their own alabarch 
or governor, who, in conjunction with the Sanhedrin, exercised 
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control over them. To be sure, a wall at one time about the 
Jewish quarter marked the hostility which they experienced from 
the Greeks and native Egyptians because of political jealousy 
and religious hatred, but here the Jews prospered and in the 
midst of their wealth found time for intellectual improvement. 
Their energy, temperance, and mental quickness won for them 
that position of dignity and self-respect which they eagerly 
sought for here and in other Greek cities, and the charms of 
Greek culture. proved irresistible. Within that inner wall Plato 
was studied as well as Moses, and Greek was the ‘“‘common lan- 
guage.” ‘The presiding genius of Egyptian Judaism was the 
royal house of Ptolemy.” Within a stone’s throw of their city 
boundary stood the Museum and they could not go over to the 
docks without coming into contact with the manifold influences of 
Greek life and custom. In this northeastern part of the old city 
began, then, that amalgamation which was so long to be service- 
able in the history of thought. Here were started the questions 
which brought the law into comparison with philosophy and 
which opened the way for the interpretation of one in the terms 
of the other. Hence came, doubtless, the call for the Greek 
version of the books of Moses. That busy, thriving section was 
linked in a strange way with the fortune of the gospels and the 
epistles. In order to see more clearly the connection we must 
hold awhile by the Museum. Our use of this ancient word does 
not lead us to think of a university, but as the muses and their 
priest were associated with the schools, it is nothing else than 
the great center of learning that here opens before us. And 
there could not be found in all Alexandria a better expression 
of the broad, noble policy of the Ptolemies to make their city a 
center of intellectual and political worth than this same Museum, 
With its theater for lectures and public assemblies, its large 
dining room for its professors, its long marble colonnades 
adorned with obelisks and sphinxes, and its famous library open 
to all who would use it, either for studying or for copying its 
treasures, it brought to the very door of the Jews the wisdom 
and culture of the heathen world. Nor was the equipment 
merely in metal and marble. The names of some of the librarians 
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are guarantee for the earnest work that was done here.* Every 
facility in the way of retirement and help was given to men. 
Lectures could be heard upon poetry, mathematics, science, 
philosophy, and medicine. The Platonist, the Aristotelian, the 
Epicurean, and the Stoic were among those who here earnestly 
discussed the problems of creation, life, and destiny; and the 
spirit that was busy allegorizing the old Greek poets was making 
inquiry into the thoughts of all philosophies for an explanation 
of the mysteries of mind and nature. Is it supposable that 
Jews were never found listening eagerly to the expositions of 
the classics of other lands and times? This was a place of 
marked intellectual activity, and that, too, with a fascination 
which comes from untrammeled speculation and comparative 
study. 

The third point of interest for us in the city is widely different 
in character from that we have just noted. The market place of 
Alexandria was crowded with life and business. Wares from 
every part of the world were exhibited, ‘‘the amber of the Baltic, 
the salt fish of Pontus, the coffee of Cyprus, the timber of 
Macedonia and Crete, the pottery and oil of Greece, the spices 
of Arabia, the splendid birds and embroideries of India and 
Ceylon, the gold and iron of Africa, the apes, leopards, and 
elephants of tropical climes.” Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, and 
merchants from the provinces of Asia Minor were busy in trade, 
and the variegated scene on the shore was matched by that of 
the harbor itself where ships from many ports lay at anchor. 
One fact invests this scene with supreme interest for us. There 
is everywhere one medium of communication —the Greek. In 
some cases it was spoken with halting, awkward expression; in 
others with confusion of foreign idiom and with the admixture 
of strange words; yet it was Greek. Just so at the Museum and 
all along the streets and in the Jewish quarter itself. Cosmo- 
politan as the life was, it found its unification in this. There 
was one language in palace, court, school, theater, and shop. 


* Zenodotus, the grammarian; Callimachus, the poet ; Eratosthenes, the astrono- 
mer; Apollonius of Rhodes; Aristophanes, the founder of philological criticism ; 
Aristarchus, the critic. 
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The Jews, the culture of heathendom, the language which 
was the common vehicle of thought—these were the factors 
toward the result into which we wish to make inquiry. In look- 
ing into the New Testament for marks of their influence our 
attention must be directed to two things: (1) the language, (2) 
the thought. 

I. The language of the New Testament.—It does not take a 
student long to discover that in reading the Greek of the New 
Testament he has not before him the diction of the prose clas- 
sics with which he has become familiar. Not only, generally 
speaking, is there greater simplicity of structure, but there are 
peculiarities of idiom and forms of expression which at once 
demand attention. The whole atmosphere is changed. It is 
another kind of speech that is being made the vehicle of thought. 
It is not our purpose now to enter fully into the character of the 
Greek of the New Testament, but we must deal with enough of 
the facts to make manifest the relationship of Alexandria to this 
whole phenomenon. There were Greek colonists in Egypt before 
Alexander came to it, but it was his arrival and his policy which 
put Greek into the foremost place and made it, as we have just 
seen, the one language of intercourse. But it was not pure 
Greek, and by ‘“‘ pure” is meant the refined Greek of the classics 
of the best days of Athens’ glory, that Alexander brought to 
Egypt. It is said that the Macedonians and the Greeks proper 
could not understand each other,? in which case Attic, which was 
the basis of their court language, had been seriously modified 
in the mouths of these northerners. We do not need to go so 
far away as Macedonia to realize that change in the Attic of 
Plato began very early. Aristotle is himself on the border line 
between classic and post-classic Greek and is often reckoned 
with those on this side of the dividing line. He admits many 
new forms and new words into his pages. A living language 
can never be insensible to its environment, and when we remem- 
ber what the main purpose of a common medium of intercourse 
was we can better understand the influence of that environment. 
Those Macedonians, Egyptians, Jews, and Romans who met 


? MULLACH, Geschichte der Vulgdrsprache, p. 14. 
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together in the market place of Alexandria were not there to 
turn neat periods, indulge in fine phrases, or polish a thought to 
the finish required by some delicate Greek particle. They were 
there to be understood, and to accomplish their object they took 
hold of the plainest Greek they could find, and to help them- 
selves out turned some of their own words and idioms into Greek 
forms. Add the resultant modifications to that which already 
existed in the predominating type of Greek of the court and 
official life, viz., the Macedonian, and you have the kind of Greek 
which was characteristic of Alexandria, and perhaps, also, though 
not in the same degree, of other cities under the sway of Alex- 
ander’s policy. ‘‘The later Greek,” as it is called, is just this 
mixture. It was the real ‘‘common dialect.” Viteau goes so far 
as to say that to this Greek and to this alone which had nobler 
forms on its literary side ought the appellation of “the Greek 
' language” properly be given, for before that it had been mainly 
dialectic and without universal recognition. If we have rightly 
conceived of the position and importance of Alexandria, it is not 
difficult to see how it became a new center for the diffusion of 
this speech. But important as this modified speech is—for it 
appears in the New Testament —it is not the chief point of inter- 
est in the inquiry into the development of language in Alexan- 
dria. The Jews of the city were as important a factor in its 
commercial life as they have been in the same kind of life every- 
where since where they have had an equal chance, and commerce 
brought them into close contact with Greek. It was, therefore, 
with this very kind of plain, coarse, corrupted Greek that they 
had to do. This they gradually took up as their own speech, 
coloring it, of course, largely with the Hebrew idiom. It is this 
peculiar kind of Hebraistic Greek that appears in the Septuagint 
and in a less degree in the New Testament. Surrounded as they 
were by Greek life and customs and compelled to use the com- 
mon medium of intercourse, it is not strange that the Jews forgot 
their own tongue, and the most plausible reason for the Greek 
version itself was this very need of the sacred books in a tongue 
they could understand. It certainly accounts for the character 
3J. ViTEAU, Etude sur le grec du Ni Test t, Paris, 1893. 
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of its Greek, which, as I have said, is nearer the language of 
the street than is that of the New Testament. The higher and 
better expressions of the “‘common dialect” are found in such 
works as the Wisdom of Solomon and the works of Philo. These 
manifest, indeed, the same general character of vocabulary, but 
are characterized by a nobler style. It is because of the fact 
that we possess all these works of sacred and secular writers that 
we are able to speak more intelligently of Hellenistic Greek— 
for, properly speaking, all Greek spoken by foreigners was Hel- 
lenistic—but in the Septuagint, in the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
in Philo we have the meeting place of Hebrew and western 
thought, and the interesting study for us is the use made of the 
Greek to give expression to them all. In two particulars the 
Septuagint, the preparation of which ranged over perhaps about 
100 years, is supposed to have influenced the vocabulary of the 
New Testament. These two particulars are (1) range of vocab- 
ulary, (2) significance of vocabulary. It would be natural to 
suppose that the Greek version which came into immediate and 
widespread use in the dispersion would have had the effect of 
stereotyping the speech of the Jews. That it was thus widely 
used the quotations from it in the New Testament seem to show, 
as do also the allusions to it and reminiscences of it found all 
through the epistles, but when we come to estimate just the 
influence of this wide reading upon the vocabulary of the New 
Testament we can, as far as range of vocabulary is concerned, 
agree with Professor Abbott of Dublin, who says that “the 
amount of the influence of the Septuagint version on the language 
of the New Testament is very often exaggerated.4 Let me here 
express my indebtedness to the work of Dr. Kennedy for his 
valuable help toward seeing this more clearly. If we leave out 
proper names and their derivatives, there are 4829 words in the 
New Testament vocabulary; of these 3850 are found in Greek 
previous to Aristotle (322 B.C.), z. ¢., in the period of classic 
Greek. That leaves about 950 post-Aristotelian words in the 
New Testament. Of these, 314 are found in the Septuagint. 


4 Essays Chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testaments, p. 67. 
S Sources of New Testament Greek, pp. 62, 88, 93. 
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As about one-half of this latter number occurs in the writings 
of the “common dialect,” we have about 150 which are peculiar 
to the Septuagint and the New Testament. ‘About 30 per cent. 
of the total number of ‘biblical’ words in the New Testament 
occur in the Septuagint.” These figures must change the usual 
conception of the relation of the Septuagint to the New Testa- 
ment as far as range of vocabulary is concerned. Several 
reasons might be given for the real facts as we find them, promi- 
nent among which would be the need of a wider range of con- 
ceptions than the Old Testament writers had been called upon to 
express, but these reasons are aside from our purpose. Much 
might be said of the influence of the Hebrew idiom upon the 
Greek, and it is beyond question that this was, in a measure, 
stereotyped by the Septuagint. There is a much greater advance 
in vocabulary than in diction in the New Testament, though the 
Greek of the Acts, of James, and of the epistle to the Hebrews 
attains a high level of pure expression. To be sure the writers of 
the New Testament were themselves Jews, and the influence of 
their mother tongue, the Aramaic, is evident, but beyond and in 


addition to this they carry over the familiar idioms of the 
Hebraistic Greek of the Old Testament. There are also evident, 
in the diminutives and compounds which in some instances, at 
least, have no added force, peculiarities of the popular speech of 
the Alexandrian streets. 


Turning from range of vocabulary to the significance of it, 
we are no longer in a region where mere numbers can tell 
the whole story. Words must be weighed rather than counted. 
The contact of Hebrew and heathen thought compelled the 
transfer of the conceptions of the Old Testament into a medium 
which, flexible as it was, and finished as it had been, was yet a 
stranger to all those conceptions. It was no easy task to make 
the transfer. Two factors were adapting the medium to its more 
effective use for Christ’s own truth, the actual work of the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint and that discussion of the relation of 
the Old Testament conceptions to philosophic dogmas which 
gave a broader, richer meaning to some of the Greek words 
afterwards to go into the New Testament. Take, ¢. g., such a list 
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of words as these, all of which had been used in the LXX with 
a peculiar ‘‘biblical” sense, and what is meant will appear: 
dryyeros, adeAdpds, SidBoros, SdEa, EOvos, cidwrov, eipyvn, éxxAnoia, 
npépa, Odvatos, Beds, ihacpds, Kdopos, Kplow, AUTpwors, pvoTHpLOV, 
aodp—. These words all had their own meanings in classic Greek, 
but no dictionary of simply classic speech could adequately 
definethem. Take such a word as mrvevya ; Professor Jowett tells us 
that ‘‘to have given a Greek in the time of Socrates a notion of 
what was meant by the Holy Spirit would have been like giving 
the blind a conception of colors or the deaf of musical sounds.” 
That very word starts in the Old Testament with a conception 
entirely foreign to Greek thought. This latter connects it always 
with its physiological aspect: wind, breath. As the expression 
of a psychological conception it is unknown in classic Greek. 
Of course the New Testament has deepened and at the same 
time more sharply defined the word, but the beginnings of 
this process are in the Old Testament. The word was carried 
over to a new sphere by the Septuagint. The deeply interesting 
study of these changes is brought out in Cremer’s great work, 
which deserves faithful usage by all New Testament students. 
The center of philosophic discussion in Alexandria was the 
Museum. Here, through all the years of the city’s glory, was 
carried on that development, refinement, and adjustment of 
thought which demanded a developed medium of expression. 
All philosophy in Alexandria had a deeply theological interest ; 
so much so that it has been denied that philosophy pure and 
simple could be heard there. Ueberweg thus sums up the sub- 
jects of their discussions: ‘‘ The dualistic opposition of the divine 
and the earthly; an abstract conception of God excluding all 
knowledge of the divine nature; contempt for the world of the 
senses on the ground of the Platonic doctrines of matter and of 
the descent of the soul from a superior world into the body ; the 
theory of intermediate potencies or beings through whom God 
acts upon the world of phenomena; the requirement of an ascetic 
self-emancipation from the bondage of sense, and faith in a higher 
revelation to man when in a state called enthusiasm.” Here 
is a broad range of speculation, and quite a literature remains to 
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tell of its character. We know how it tried to “purify” the 
thought of God, even by tampering with the text of the Old Tes- 
tament, and how its idealizing tendency is manifest in such 
works as the Book of Wisdom and in Philo. Out of it came the 
power to express in more significant forms the highest truths of 
which we are capable. It prepared the way for the “ Logos,” 
indeed made that word familiar all about the Mediterranean, and 
when we come to mark the relation of the epistle to the Hebrews 
to the Book of Wisdom we shall see how the New Testament 
takes up its phraseology and uses it for its own purpose. It is 
to be noted that all that was serviceable for the New Testament 
was the vehicle of thought, not the thought itself. John’s Logos 
differs from the Logos of Philo, as we shall later see, but that 
John took a term familiar in Alexandria and Ephesus is beyond 
doubt. Professor Jowett’s reflection upon the language of Philo 
will confirm what is meant: ‘As we read his works the truth 
flashes upon us that the language of the New Testament is not 
isolated from the language of the world in general; the spirit 
rather than the letter is new, the whole, not the parts, the life 
more than the form.” No study brings one more clearly face to 
face with the divine in this message from heaven to us than 
just this. 

Such in brief is the part Alexandria had to take in helping 
toward the formation of the Greek of the New Testament. By 
reason of it she stands upon that line which begins in the days 
of Athens’ glory and runs on through five hundred years of 
varied Greek life. Even as concerns the language in which the 
New Testament was written, had Christ come sooner than he 
actually did the “medium” for his truth would not have been 
fully ready. The form in which we now have the New Testa- 
ment belongs also to ‘the fullness of time.” Alexandria had a 
definite mission with regard to that form. 

Already we have come close to the second division of our 
theme in hints regarding the Logos and the epistle to the 
Hebrews. We turn now to ask directly the relationship of 
Alexandria 

II. Zo the thought of the New Testament-—It is impossible, in 
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a limited space, to touch upon all the numercus parallelisms 
which have been asserted to exist between the New Testament 
and the Jewish-Greek literature of the Alexandrian era. We 
shall confine our attention to only those which stand out with 
considerable prominence: the Logos doctrine of John, the teach- 
ing of Paul in the epistle to the Colossians, and the epistle to the 
Hebrews. There are in each points worthy of consideration. 
Chronologically, in accordance with such judgments as those of 
Pfleiderer, they should be placed in the order: Hebrews, Colos- 
sians, John, which order marks the development and culmination 
of Christological thought. We shall take them rather as they 
meet us in the books of the New Testament, and begin with the 
Logos of John. Whatever may be said as to the limits of the 
Johannine interpretation of Christ’s thought in the fourth gospel, 
there can be no question that the prologue is his own. Christ 
does not, as is well known, use the word “Logos” regarding 
himself. We can quite agree with Beyschlag that there is no 
Alexandrianism in the direct teachings of the Master himself. 
Why, then, should John take this peculiar term, and what is its 
origin? As part of our answer we must give some idea of the way 
in which the word had been used in Alexandria, and what occa- 
sioned itsemployment. Among the first and fundamental inqui- 
ries of Greek philosophy was one regarding the eternal ground of 
phenomenal existence and another regarding the relation of the 
infinite cause to the finite world and to the soul of man.® The 
answer to the first inquiry was sought in a primitive substance such 
as fire, air, water: as regards the relation of the Infinite, there was 
on one side a denial of a transcendent cause, or on the other the 
assertion of its entire separation from the world. It could come 
into contact with the finite only by some intermediary being or 
form. A materialistic or pantheistic conception of the universe 
was impossible to the Jews; hence, they were never attracted by 
those systems which in varying forms’ identified the Logos with 
the substance of things. It was the idealism of Plato which 
offered them help in their religio-philosophic problems, and when 
he identified this first cause with “the good” 7d daya6dv, and 


6See DRUMMOND’s Philo Judaus, I, p. 28. 
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Aristotle made him so far above the universe that he could not 
come into immediate relations with it, is it any wonder that an 
allegorical method of interpretation attempted, by explaining 
away the anthropomorphic and anthropopathic expressions of 
the Old Testament, to elevate and “ purify” ‘the Jewish concep- 
tion of Jehovah, and to show how that Jehovah and the 7d ayaOdy 
were identical? But the more that line of endeavor was fol- 
lowed, the more completely was the practical value of religion 
destroyed. A god upon a far away throne of isolated majesty, 
or one set off in a lonely and self-centered consciousness might 
be, philosophically considered, a perfect god. It was simply 
impossible to rest in such cold, dreary abstractions as this. The 
situation gives us just ¢he difficulty which religious philosophy 
had then to meet, indeed, which it usually has to meet, viz., the 
satisfaction of the soul through some possible way of communion 
with God. The doctrine of the Alexandrian Logos came in for 
just this purpose. Plato had no doctrine of the Logos, but in 
his teaching regarding the cosmical soul he prepared the way for 
the Jewish thinkers who studied him. When Philo came to write, 
this singular word of John’s prologue had been for five centuries 
in Greek thought, now corresponding to the rational law appa- 
rent in the world, now to human reason, now to that which was 
called ‘‘the mind,” now to the “universal soul”’ itself, but in all 
cases occupying an intermediate position, and manifesting that 
which otherwise could not be known or understood. 

Before now we refer to the resemblances and differences in 
the descriptions of Philo himself, it will be needful for us to look 
along one other line of thought which converges in him with the 
one already noticed. It comes from the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
branches off into Alexandrian literature at the point where the 
doctrine of wisdom is taken up by the writer of the Book of 
Wisdom, and set forth in terms of rare beauty. It is apparent 
in the Old Testament itself in those descriptions, ‘the Angel of 
Jehovah” (Ex. 23:21),and “the Word of Jehovah” (Ps. 33:6, 
g; Isa. 55:10, 11). In the poetical personifications of this 
“word,” and in the attempted explanations of the former phrase 
lie the beginnings of the conceptions of an “‘ objective’ manifes- 
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tation of God which was more distinctly set forth in the book 
of Proverbs in the description of wisdom (chap. 8-9), and which 
was developed in this form by both Lcclesiasticus—a Pales- 
tinian work, and in the Wisdom of Solomon—an Alexandrian 
writing, both from the second century B. C. In this latter 
work the old problem meets us of the reconciliation of the doc- 
trine of a transcendant god— one above and outside the uni- 
verse — with the doctrine of a god whom we can in some way 
get at for help and comfort. It is solved by the teaching regard- 
ing ‘‘ Wisdom,” “‘ who was present with God when he made the 
world, and knows what is acceptable in his sight and right in his 
commandments,” ....‘*who knows and understands all 
things,” and who by coming to us, saves us. (Book of Wisdom, 
9:9, 11, 18.) ‘She is the brightness of the everlasting light, 
the unspotted mirror of the power of God and the image of his 
goodness. Being one she can do all things, and remaining in 
herself she maketh all things new, and in all ages entering into 
holy souls she maketh them friends of God and prophets.” 
(Jbid. 7: 26-28.) Weber, in his “Teachings of the Talmud,” 
shows us how in the Targums the “ Memra,” or ‘Word of God,” 
is personified to take again this intermediate place. ‘God dwells 
in and works through this word.” 

After briefly noting the striking features of Philo’s Logos, 
we shall be ready to estimate the relation of the whole to the 
New Testament. At the end of the long line of teachers and 
thinkers in Alexandria before the dissemination of the gospel 
message stands this famous Hellenist. He, in a measure, gath- 
ers up all that had gone before, and elaborately attempts the 
fusion of the best elements of Greek culture and Jewish theol- 
ogy. At times we seem to have an almost astonishing antici- 
pation of something which meets us in the pages of the New 
Testament, only to find, after all, that it is to be taken in 
another sense widely removed. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that in some instances directly opposite conclusions should be 
formed regarding his teachings. Of one thing we may be sure, 
and that is that he reflects fully and clearly the intellectual tone 
and aim of Alexandrian culture in the years before Christ’s com- 
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ing. When he calls the Logos God and distinguishes between 
Oeds and 6 Beds as John does; when he posits the intermediate 
work of the Logos in creation; views the Logos as the enlight- 
ening power in the world; declares that it lifts up the souls of 
the good to God and dwells in the hearts of the righteous; 
defines him by such terms as 6 Oeios Adyos, mpwrdryovos, 
TapaKAnTos, eix@v Oeod, apxiepeds, we find ourselves close to the 
thought of the New Testament. Philo, from his point of view, 
could just as well have written: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him; and without him was not anything made that 
was made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men.” 
So far John and Philo are in perfect accord. But there is 
another side of this whole teaching concerning the Logos in 
Philo, and with that John’s teaching is in the sharpest contrast. 
It is difficult to say whether Philo taught the real personality of 
his Logos. He certainly would have quickly and emphatically 
denied the possibility of an incarnation, for he believed that 
matter is evil. Greek philosophy, Jewish speculation, Jewish- 
Greek religious philosophy could never have written, ‘‘ And the 
Word became flesh.” As Dr. Plummer puts it in his Commentary 
on John (Cambridge Grk. Test.): ‘‘The personification of the 
divine word in the Old Testament is poetical, in Philo meta- 
physical, in St. John historical.” John’s reflection upon the life 
of his Master, with the help of the Spirit, and perhaps[of the 
christology of Paul’s later epistles and of the teaching of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, gave him the content of his prologue. 
At any rate, he took this much-talked-of word out of the region 
of mere speculation and made it stand for a reality that had 
lived and acted, suffered and triumphed amid the familiar scenes 
of Judea and Galilee. Whether John had read Philo we cannot 
say. We do know that Alexandrian teachings were spread far 
and wide and had influenced Palestinean theology.? The per- 
sistent repetition of the teaching of the intermediary character 
of the Logos, all through Greek philosophic thought, as well as the 


7See GFRORER’S Das Jahrhundert des Heils; 11. Theil. 
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equivalent doctrine of Wisdom and of the Word in Jewish theol- 
ogy—did not these lead John to the selection of this term? 
It commended his gospel to Greek readers at once, whether 
they would receive it or not; it gave definite, sharp, clear out- 
line to the vague, uncertain, shifting speculations regarding that 
being who could represent God to man and present man to God; 
it put matter in its right place; it gave inspired assent to all 
that was good and true in the thought that Alexandria herself 
had worked out. The very discussions of the schools made way 
and place for the word. John’s use of it is one of the instances 
wherein a word that had long served a noble purpose was glori- 
fied by being made the minister of the Holy Spirit in the revela- 
tion of truth. Formal then as the relation of Alexandria is to 
John’s prologue, we can better appreciate all that that prologue 
means by some understanding of the unwearied but unsatisfying 
philosophizing of the Egyptian capital. 

Along that line of historical criticism of the New Testament, 
which really began with Ferdinand Baur, of Tibingen, some 
gains have been made to the number of genuine books, but much 
is yet under discussion. Both the pastoral epistles and the 
closely interrelated letters to the Ephesians and the Colossians 
have been persistently denied a place among the writings of 
Paul. The epistle to the Colossians is characterized as ‘‘ Deutero- 
Pauline,” and mainly for the reason that it shows traces of 
Alexandrian modifications of Pauline thought. It comes, there- 
fore, in view of this, into the line of our inquiry. Has the let- 
ter the impress upon it of the Judea-Greek thought of Egypt ? 
It is the christology of the epistle that has been for certain 
objectors its condemnation. Now, we may admit at once that 
in this respect the epistle is unique. Nowhere else has Paul 
reached such a height, nor with such fullness set forth the 
supremacy, majesty, and comprehensiveness of the name of 
Christ. Before we examine the alleged Alexandrian influence 
behind , and informing the teaching, let us for a moment recall 
the reason for it, Thessalonica had had her troubles; Corinth 
had heard the derision of the Greeks about the resurrection doc- 
trine ; Galatia had been bewitched by Judaizing teachings ; in 
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Colosse a new and complex error had shown its seductive face. 
It came with large promises; it demanded definite and rigor- 
ous conditions. It had a new way of implying the insuf- 
ficiency of Christ’s redemption and offered a supplement that 
appealed to pride. It had behind it a doctrine with which every 
Alexandrian thinker was familiar, whether he accepted it or 
not—the essential evil of matter. This wasaccompanied by the 
usual teachings of the separateness of a good God from the 
world, and the necessity of getting free from all contamina- 
tions of sense. Intermediate beings were necessitated in view 
of the former; asceticism in view of the latter. Cerinthus, the 
exponent of just such heresy as this in John’s time, was, at one 
time, a resident in Alexandria. It was a kind of teaching that 
was inthe air. The valley of the Lycus was admirably suited 
to it, for, as one has said of it, ‘‘the decay and mixture of old 
creeds in the Asiatic intellect had created a soil of loose fertil- 
ity—a footfall there sufficing to upturn to the warm air half- 
germinating theosophies.”” The Colossians were told that if 
they would prove their worthiness by their rigid self-denials they 
might raise themselves higher and higher toward that mysterious 
unseen world in which dwelt those beings who had come out 
from the abyss of divinity, and of whom Christ was one. They 
could thus have a knowledge that could belong only to the initi- 
ated. They could have the sweet satisfaction of being spiritu- 
ally above their fellows here, and of being redeemed, in part, by 
their own actions hereafter. Impelled anew to vindicate the 
supreme honor of his Master, the apostle wrote these sentences 
in the first and second chapters of the epistle (1: 15-20; 2:9-15), 
which should do away with their vague and complex imaginings 
and stop their misguided strivings. In reading them one is at 
once struck with those terms which afterward played such an 
important part in the gnosticism which flourished in Alexandria 
and went thence to other parts of the world, ¢. g., mAyjpopa, 
yao, ériyvwo, copia, civeois, and the characterizations of the 
orders of the spiritual world, Opdévor, xupidrntes, apyal, é€ovola. 
We are also impressed with the phraseology which has become 
familiar to us in the study of Philo andthe Jewish-Greek Alex- 
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andrian literature. Of this kind is the description of Christ as the 
eixev TOD Oeod Tov adpdrov (1:15), or as mpwrdroKos Tdans KTicews, 
and the definition of his work according to the Stoic model in 
the term ovvéotnxev—(1:17). May it not be true, in view of 
all this, that we have at least an Alexandrian follower of Paul 
in these christological sections ? The question carries us at once 
to the examination of these singular terms and of the thought in 
relation to that of the other and accepted epistles of Paul. That 
Alexandrian phraseology has been borrowed here, as in the case 
of the Logos of John seems clear enough. In connection with 
his doctrine of the Logos Philo uses just such descriptions as we 
find in this epistle with the exception of the word rArjpwpa, 
which does not ever have with him the sense required here. But 
just as the Logos was inthe mind of John a different conception 
from Philo’s, so with Paul a difference goes through all the 
interpretations which open up these terms. The widening, 
spiritualizing work of Alexandria had been busy with them, and 
while it failed in getting the right notion of the eternal Logos 
and his relation to God, its very struggles with conceptions in this 
profound and speculative region of thought called into being 
expressions, which, now, in our New Testament set forth to us, 
as far as human language can, the truth in these high matters. 
Paul took in part Alexandrian terms to meet Alexandrian spec- 
ulation and to set right the would-be‘wisdom about him. We 
say, Paul, though mindful of the supposed contradictions to his 
own ways of thinking, which are said to exist in this epistle. If 
it be true that everywhere else Paul makes not Christ but God the 
ultimate end of creation—a conception never assigned to the 
Logos of Alexandrian speculation— yet in his thought the uni- 
verse has its final aim in the kingdom of God, or in Christ its 
king, and of that glorious manifestation which shall issue in just 
this kingdom all creation is expectant * (Rom. 8:22). If it be 
said that the teaching that the indwelling of the divine fullness 
in the incarnate Christ is directly opposed to all that Paul else- 
where says about his emptiness and humiliation, it may be replied 
that correct exegesis puts the epistle’s teaching into direct line 
® See BRucE’s Paul's Conception of Christianity, p. 335. 
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with all that is elsewhere given (see Lightfoot). It is true that 
angels and angelic powers have a new position and prominence — 
in the words of this epistle, but that is because they had usurped 
the place of Christ in the false teaching under correction. The 
very way in which the apostle refers to them shows that he thinks 
little of their orders and ranks, in view of the wholly inferior 
position that is theirs when compared with Christ, who is Lord 
overall. Both the epistle to the Romans (8: 38) and those to the 
Corinthians contain similar enumerations. Indeed, there is nota 
doctrine in these noble passages which is not in its germ stated in 
the undisputed epistles. These doctrines awaited but the occasion 
of this critical moment in Colosse for their full explicit state- 
ment. To argue that because all the terms here used appeared 
in the gnosticism of the early second century, therefore this 
epistle must date from that time, is to forget that this whole trend 
of thought had existence before this time. If one looks into 
the various. works which deal with this strange compound of 
western and oriental notions, he will find hardly any two agree- 
ing as to the time or place of its origin. It came out of the 
fusion of racial habits of thought, and was busy with its solu- 
tions in one form or another before the apostle’s day. As another 
has said, “it is found in the Zend?Avesta ; it is found in Philo.” 
As Paul uses them, the words would not be adequate for the 
later expression of its conceptions. No, we are not dealing here 
with the gnosticism of the second century, but with a Judeo- 
Christian form of speculation that gained its inspiration in all 
probability from Essenism, as that had in part from such philo- 
sophic teachings as found place in Alexandria. The epistle is 
not Alexandrian in thought; it has borrowed Alexandrian 
phraseology, but it has put to it the sober, spirit-inspired 
teachings of the apostle. 

One other field of investigation remains, and then we are 
ready to summarize results; that is the epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is worthy of separate and fuller treatment. For, apart from 
its value as an exposition of the place and lasting validity of 
Christianity, it compels care in all statements regarding stand- 
ards of canonicity and the measurement of worth by known 
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authorship. The same criticism which has made Colossians 
Deutero-Pauline, has made this epistle Alexandrian in origin and 
tone. Nay, more, the criticism which dismisses none of the 
Pauline letters as by a later hand has marked the Alexandrian 
impress upon this epistle. It does not fall within the scope of 
this article to discuss the question of authorship, nor to make 
an extended estimate of the Greek as Greek, nor to compare the 
style with that of Paul. The one question which interests us is, 
“Have we evidence of Alexandrian influence of any kind?” 
The answer must consider (1) the expression of the thought, 
(2) the thought itself. As introductory to the former, let me 
call attention to the purity and finish of the Greek. There are 
some Hebraistic terms in it such as were common to the Chris- 
tianized Greek of the time, ¢. g., eAnpovdpuos, dyialew, odp— Kal 
alwa but as a whole, we have here to do with some of the best 
Greek in the New Testament. We are not now concerned with 
Professor Plumptre’s supposition that the author of the Book of 
Wisdom and of the epistle to the Hebrews may have been 
Apollos, but we are indebted to him for some facts which are 
useful for our study. We have already spoken of the Book of 
Wisdom as standing in the line of the development of the Logos 
doctrine on the Jewish side. Is it not significant that this book 
has in it some of the most characteristic words of the vocabulary 
of the epistle to the Hebrews? In describing Christ as “the 
effulgence of his glory” the distinctive term amavyacya is 
from the Alexandrian book, as is also the word wroAupepas in the 
same verse, and when the writer would describe the word of 
God as “quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged 
sword,” the significant term of the comparison lies again ina 
description of the Logos found in the same book (Wis., 18: 15). 
Besides these, six other significant phrases appear in these two 
works which are peculiar to Alexandrian thought and to this 
epistle as ¢. g., tmdoracis, Oeparwv, cawite. A further list of 
twenty-one words, such ¢. g., as tededw, BeBalwors, évrvyydvew, 
mpddpopuos,? etc., is used ina characteristic sense in both writings. 
If we add to these another group of forty-four words and 
See Expositor, Vol. I, 1875, p. 335- 
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phrases which are common to Philo and our epistle, and which 
are used in the latter in such a way as to be characteristic, i. ¢., 
not as common, ordinary terms, we must acknowledge that there 
has been some Alexandrian influence at work upon the vocabu- 
lary. Some of these words, such as amavyacpua, Tededrns, 
trdotacis, Snuiovpyds, suvetdnois belong to those to which refer- 
ence has been made as being prepared by the discussions of the 
schools for the important part they have to take in the New 
Testament. Nor is the influence, as far as language is con- 
cerned, limited to mere words. There are parallelisms with the 
thought of Philo which give us parallel descriptions, and we 
find in all three writers, the author of the Book of Wisdom 
Philo, and the penman of the Hebrews a like fondness for com- 
pound words and such rhetorical effects as are gained by asso- 
nance and oxymoron. The finished style indicates a cultured 
mind familiar with Greek idiom, and capable of the nicest use of 
it. Again, the quotations in the epistle follow the Greek of the 
Septuagint, even when that differs from the Hebrew, and, what 
is more to our purpose, follow the text of the Alexandrian 
version of the Septuagint. There can be little question, then, 
that, as faras the expression of thought is concerned, we have 
the clearest traces of the influence which we have been seeking. 
Our final question is about the thought itself. Among modern 
interpreters of the epistle Pfleiderer has most clearly set forth 
what he conceives to be the Alexandrian molding of the sub- 
stance of the letter, and he finds the following decisive marks of 
its shaping hand: (1) The conception of the universe as pres- 
enting the opposition of the invisible, imperishable, archetypal 
world, to the visible, perishable world of appearance, copied 
from the former. This takes the «éopos vontés of Philo, and 
applies it to the blessings of salvation. ‘It combines the 
religious conception of the kingdom of the Messiah, or of 
heaven with the philosophical idea of a heavenly or archetypal 
world.” Of course, the whole is changed from ideal abstrac- 
tion to concrete blessed realities. (2) The conception of Christ 
which, following the lead of the teaching regarding co¢éa in the 
Book of Wisdom, lays more emphasis upon his metaphysical 
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oneness with God and raises him to the cosmical principle 
of the universe, although this conception “ remains in the back- 
ground without exercising any real influence on the writer’s view 
of the historical Christ.” (3) That conception of the death 
of Christ which makes it the overcoming of the devil, 
who has the power of death. The dualism of the epistle 
is of two cosmical forms, Christ and Satan; and Christ 
destroys the form of Satan. With these formative conceptions 
all the attendant teachings regarding redemption —faith, right- 
eousness, and ultimate salvation—are in accord, and the whole 
from an entirely different point of view, and with different means 
presents substantially the teachings of Paul. This whole view 
is certainly fascinating. It agrees well with what we might sup- 
pose from our study of the language of the epistle. How far 
can it be said to be true? One thing is sure: the spirit of Philo 
isnot inthe book. The antithesis between shadow and substance 
is clear enough, and the changeless validity of Christianity as 
over against the temporal, perishable, cultus of the Jewish tem- 
ple, is set forth in the realities of the heavenly sanctuary, the 
eternal High Priest, and the mighty intercession. Over the 
angels, over Moses, over every earthly priesthood He has been 
exalted, and our hope centers in that world to which He has 
gone; our faith makes it real to us. This is the very essence of 
the doctrine of this great epistle. While it is true that the con- 
ception of a supersensuous world as in contrast to this earthly 
world is a biblical conception; while it is true that other teach- 
ings, such as that of the heavenly Jerusalem, or of the angels, or 
of the two ages, or of Satan as having the power of death are 
Palestinian, it may be no less true that the Form under which the 
whole is here presented is Alexandrian. Underneath and con- 
ditioning the whole presentation of the truth, is the antithesis 
between the “ideal world,” 2. ¢., heavenly world, and the reflec- 
tion of it seen in the crude forms of the temple, and the weari- 
some repetitions of the altar and the priesthood, which antithesis 
should bring every thoughtful Jew to realize how meager, after 
all, in these things alone, were his privileges. It was a new way 
of setting forth the universal, eternal truth of the gospels; of 
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telling of the comprehensiveness and glory of the “last”’ revela- 
tion; of ‘retranslating out of a particular dialect into a world- 
form,” the message about a spiritual kingdom. The upper world 
and the future world became one as “the object of hope, the goal 
of perfection, the day-dream of rest, the conviction of faith.” 
The dualism between flesh and spirit, so prominent in Paul, gives 
place to another which results from this antithesis between the 
world of blessed perfection above and imperfection here. Chris- 
tians have tasted of “the powers of the age to come.” They are 
to leave the first principles of Christ, among which is reckoned 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and press on to per- 
fection. This last is one of the significant words of the epistle. 
There enters into it the thought of satisfaction with cleansing 
from sin by the sacrificial act of our great High Priest, but it 
looks also to that consummation which comes when the world 
above, now ideally present, shall be ours in full possession. So 
the eschatology is molded by this underlying conception. Before 
the earthly sanctuary began, the heavenly was, and it shall be, 
forever in the heavenly Jerusalem where he, who is Priest for- 
ever after the order of Melchezidek, shall make intercession for 
us. Space permits only thus the merest outline of the form of 
presentation. The cold, vague speculations of the Platonist, 
quickened and made definite by the truth of the Christian, seem 
to have given form to the truth of this splendid epistle. Little 
need have we to try and force its teachings into the world of the 
Pauline type; rather, our Testament is richer in the varying forms 
by which it seeks to present Christ and his kingdom to us. 
When James and Peter, and Paul and John, and the unknown 
penman of this noble letter are compared, they show no contra- 
dictions. Alexandria is not out of harmony with Ephesus or 
Jerusalem, but, in working out her mission, has done a part that 
is worthy of recognition, and rich in results. With all her 
endeavor to separate the nucleus of truth from its Jewish encase- 
ment, and give it universal scope, she could never have succeeded 
alone. Philo himself is the best evidence of that, but all her 
endeavor was making much ready for the time when Christ himself 
should set aside Jewish and heathen temple alike, and when he 
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came and taught us to worship “in spirit and in truth,” and opened 
to us the kingdom which shall be eternal as he is eternal, then, in 
part, Alexandria’s words and forms were used to tell the “good 
tidings.” To know it is but to deepen our interest in that busy 
complex life in the Egyptian capital ; to broaden our understand- 
ing of the purpose of God among the nations; to give new 
pleasure to our study of the word itself. 














JONATHAN EDWARDS’ IDEALISM. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ESSAY ‘‘OF BEING” AND TO 
WRITINGS NOT IN HIS COLLECTED WORKS. 


By EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
Andover. 


In 1829 the Rev. Sereno Edwards Dwight, D.D., published, 
in an appendix to the first volume of his edition of the works of 
President Edwards, his great-grandfather, two series of papers, 
one entitled ‘The Mind,” and another named by their editor 
‘Notes on Natural Science.” In the preceding ‘“ Life” Dr. 
Dwight claimed that most of these essays were composed by 
Edwards between some time in his sophomore year at college and 
his call to the church in Northampton, Mass.—that is, between 
the fifteenth and twenty-third years of his age, inclusive. Many 
of these articles, including some of the most remarkable, were 
assigned by Dr. Dwight to the period of Edwards’ college life. 
That discussions so independent and original in conception, acute 
in distinction, sequacious and persistent in reasoning, and 
embracing so great a variety of subjects, often complex and dif- 
| ficult, should emanate from a youth from fourteen to sixteen 
‘years of age is indeed extraordinary. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising, especially as Dr. Dwight makes but brief reference to 
the grounds of his opinion and affords his readers no means for 
its verification, that the more critical spirit of the present day 
has questioned, or hesitated to accept, its conclusiveness, and has 
suggested a renewed examination of the manuscripts.‘ Having 
an opportunity to make such an investigation through the origi- 
nals of some of the early writings of Edwards, including the 
series on science, but not the one called ‘‘ The Mind,” and also 
through copies of a large number of remarks on subjects in 

Cf. GEoRGES LYON, L’/déalisme en Angleterre au XVIII® sicle, Paris, 1888, 


pp. 429-31; A. V. G. ALLEN, Jonathan Edwards, pp. 16, 17. 
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divinity, belonging to a series also supposed to have been begun 
in college days, and which was continued through life, I have 
presented the evidence thus obtained in a paper which has been 
published by the American Antiquarian Society in its Proceed- 
ings.? Dr. Dwight’s judgment of the early date of the composi- 
tions is confirmed. 

The inquiry thus made developed satisfactory reasons for the 
opinion that a paper whose title, given by its author, is ‘ Of 
Being” was one of the earliest that were prepared, whether for 
the series in science or philosophy or divinity. Nor merely this. 
It has aspecial importance in relation to its author’s subsequent 
thinking. It expresses metaphysical presuppositions and judg- 
ments which entered into the first definite and independent for- 
mation of his theological opinions. It sets forth im muce a view 
of the universe which, so far as appears, he never lost. It helps 
to a better understanding of some of his teachings which are| 
most repugnant to his critics. Its idealism is a fitting philosoph-' 
ical counterpart to a main article of his faith, to a leading prin- | 
ciple of his theology, and to an effective and permanent element | 
of his power as a preacher. I refer to his well-known doctrine 
of an immediate divine communication to men of spiritual light 
and life. 

It is the object of this paper to point out some indications — 
mainly derived from writings not contained in Edwards’ collected 
works, but known to me through the manuscripts referred to 
above—of this importance which attaches to the essay on 
Being, and, more largely, to its author’s idealism.3 

As preliminary I will adduce some statements of the essay 
just recalled: Something exists. It is impossible to think 
otherwise. The supposition that Nothing is “is the greatest 
contradiction, and the aggregate of all contradictions ;” “it is 

2 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the annual meeting held in 
Worcester, October 23, 1895; new series, Vol. X, Part 2, pp. 212-47, Worcester, 1896. 
Also, idid., October 21, 1896, Vol. XI, pp. 176, 251, 252. 


3 The essay “Of Being,” as edited by Dr. Dwight, may be found in his edition 
of the Works, Vol. I, pp. 706-8. An exact reprint from the original, with a facsimile 
of a part of it, is given in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, above 
referred to. 
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necessary some being should eternally be.” This eternal being 
must be infinite, omnipresent, not solid, something we can never 
conceive of as not being. It is space ; and space, to “speak 
Plain,” is God. This necessary universal, eternal Something 
exists ‘‘nowhere else but either in created or uncreated con- 
sciousness.” The universe exists ‘nowhere but in the divine 
mind ;” “spirits only are properly substance ;” all else is 
‘more like a shadow.” 

One indication of the importance to Edwards of the thought 
and argument of this paper, and especially of its idealism, is the 
frequency and manner with which he recurs to it. It stands 
practically at the head of the ‘“‘ Notes on Natural Science,” since 
the only preceding portion, which treats ‘‘Of the Prejudices of 
Imagination,” is introductory to the series. It is immediately 
followed by, and connected with, the elaborate essay on “‘ Atoms,” 
with its numerous corollaries, in which the conclusion that 
“there is no proper substance but God himself’ is variously 
reaffirmed and applied. It forms thus a basis for subsequent 
physical discussions. It appears also to have been one of the 
earliest of all in the three series, viz., ‘‘The Mind,” the ‘‘ Notes 
on Natural Science,” and the ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ or discussions of 
topics in divinity. In the list of subjects set down to be handled 
in the first of these divisions, or books, the external world is 
mentioned as a topic to be treated in the “Introduction ;”’ the 
subject of “ Prejudices” is entered second, and this direction 


is given: “In treating of Human Nature, treat first of Being 
in general.” Proceeding to the essays, we find in the ninth 
in order of composition this statement: ‘Space, as already 


observed,‘ is a necessary being, if it may be called a being; and 


yet we have also shown that all existence is mental, that the 
existence of all exterior things is ideal.”5 The previous obser- 
vation and proof on which stress is here laid do not appear in 
any preceding number or numbers of the series entitled “The 
Mind.” They are to be found in the essay “Of Being.” Pass- 


4The italics in this and the following quotations are inserted by the writer of 
this article. 


5 Works, ed. DwiGut, Vol. I, p. 673. 
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ing to the ‘ Miscellanies’””— whose notation begins with the let- 
ters of the alphabet, used first singly, then doubled, and proceeds 
with Arabic numerals—we read in f, that is, in the sixth of 
a long succession which mounts up beyond at least fourteen 
hundred numbers, and includes some hundred and fifty which 
Dr. Dwight assigns to the last two years of college life and the 
two following of graduate residence: 


Spiritual happiness, as we have shown and demonstrated °— contrary to 
the opinion of [most who believe] that nothing is substance but matter — 
that no matter is substance but only God, who is a Spirit, and that other spirits 
are more substantial than matter; so also it is true that no happiness is solid 
and substantial but spiritual happiness, although it may seem that sensual 
pleasures are more real, and spiritual only imaginary ; just as it seems as if 
sensible matter were only real and spiritual substance only imaginary.’ 


Following the series entitled ‘ Miscellanies” further, we 
read in an Observation marked pp, that is, the forty-second in 
the series: 


We know there was Being from eternity ; and this being must be intel- 
ligent, for how doth the mind refuse to believe that there should be being 
from all eternity, without its being conscious to itself that it was; that there 
should be from all eternity, and yet nothing known, all that while, that any- 
thing is. This is really a contradiction ; and we may see it to be so, though 
we know not how to express it. For in what respect has anything had a 
being, when there is nothing conscious of its being; for in what respect has 
anything a being that [of which] angels nor men, nor created intelligences 
know nothing, but only as God knows it to be? Not at all more than there 
are sounds where none hears it, or colour where none sees it. Thus, for 
instance, supposing a room in which none is; none sees the things in the 
room ; no created intelligence. The things in the room have no being any 

otherways than only as God is conscious [of them]; for there is no colour 
there, neither is there any sound, nor any shape, etc.’’® 


Here there is a reaffirmation of the idealistic thought, and 
even of the argumentative illustration, which appear in ‘Of 
Being.” 

No. 27a reasons thus: 

God is a necessary Being, because it is a contradiction to suppose him not 
to be. No being is a necessary being but he whose nonentity is a contradic- 


°A superfluous “that” is omitted. 8 Jbid., pp, p. 1. 
7MS. copy, f, p. 1173. 
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tion. We have shown that absolute nothing is the essence of all contradic- 
tions ; but being includes in it all that we call God, who is, and there is none 
else beside Him.9 


In No. 94 = 146, whose theme is the Trinity, Edwards boldly 
applies his philosophy to this mysterious doctrine. I will recur 
to this paper later, and reproduce at this point merely a refer- 
ence in it to the essay “Of Being”’: 


I will frame my reasoning thus: If nothing has any existence at all but 
in some consciousness or idea or other; and therefore the things that are in 
us created consciousness have no existence but in the divine idea; or, suppos- 
ing the things in this room were in the idea of none but of God, they would have 
existence no other way, as we have shown in the natural philosophy, and if 
the things in this room would nevertheless be real things; then God's idea, 
being a perfect idea, is really the thing itself ; and if so, and all God's ideas 
are only the one idea of Himself, as has been shown,” then God’s idea must be 
his essence itself, it must be a substantial idea, having all the perfection of 
the substance perfectly; so that by God’s reflecting on Himself the Deity is 
begotten: there is a Substantial Image of God begotten. I am satisfied that 
though this word degotten had never been used in Scripture, it would have 
been used in this case; there is no other word that so properly expresses it." 


{n No. 108=160, a charming paper in which an accom- 
plished man of letters and affairs has recognized an anticipation 
of a leading thought in Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, occur 
these words : 


Now we have shown that the Son of God created the world for this very 
end, to communicate Himself in an image of his own excellency. He com- 
municates Himself, properly, only to spirits, and they only are capable of being 
proper images of his excellency, for they only are proper beings, as we have 
shown.” 


No. 365417, on “ The Being of God,” affirms : 


The only reason why we are ready to object against the absolute, uni- 
versally unconditional, necessity of God’s being is, that we are ready to con- 
ceive as if there were some second cause. We are ready to say, Why could 


9 Tbid., 27a, p. I. 

70Tn a preceding part of this number, viz., 94. 

" Jbid., 94, pp. 80,81. The word éegotten is underscored in MS. copy. 

12 Observations concerning the Scripture Ceconomy of the Trinity, etc.; New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1880; Appendix, p. 94. Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture, Vol. VIII, under Jonathan Edwards; New York, J. A. Hill & Co. MS. copy, 
108, p. 695. 
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not there have been nothing? as if this were a second cause. It is because 
of the miserableness of our conceptions that we are ready to imagine there is 
any such supposition, we cannot tell whether there be any such supposition 
or no, except we know what nothing was, but we cannot know what it is, 
because there is no such thing.” 


Again, in No. 587: 

God is a necessary Being, as it is impossible but that God should exist, 
because there is no other way. There is no second to make a disjunction, 
there is nothing else supposable. To illustrate this by one of God’s attributes, 
viz., Eternity. It is absolutely necessary that eternity should be, and it is 
because there is no other way. To say, Eternity, or not Eternity, is no dis- 
junction, because there is no such thing to make a supposition about as no 
eternity, nor can we in our minds make any such supposition as not any 
eternity. We may seem to make such a supposition in words, but it is no 
supposition, because the words have no sense in thought to answer them; 
they are words as much without any sense in thought .... as these: A 
crooked straight line, or A square circle, or A six angled triangle. If we go 
to suppose that there is no eternity, it is the same as if we should say or sup- 
pose that there never was any such thing as duration, which is a contradiction, 
for the word never implies eternity, and it is the same as to say that there 
never was any such thing as duration from all eternity, so that in the very 
denying the thing we affirm it.” 


In the same vein is Observation 650702: 


It is from the exceedingly imperfect notions that we have of the nature 
or essence of God, and because we cannot think of it, but we must think of 
it far otherwise than it is, that arises the difficulty in our mind of conceiving 
of God’s existing without a cause. It is repugnant to the nature of our souls, 
and what our faculties utterly refuse to admit, that anything, that is capable 
of being one part of a proper disjunction, should exist, and be as it is, rather 
than not exist, or exist otherwise, without cause. Our notions of the divine 
nature are so imperfect, that our imperfect idea admits of a disjunction; for 
whatsoever is not absolutely perfect doth so. With regard to everything that 
is imperfect there is dependence, or contingent existence, implied in the 
nature of it, or we can conceive of its being a part of adisjunction. There isa 
Thus, and an Otherwise, in the case. Assoon as ever we have descended one 
step below absolute perfection possibility ceases to be simple; it divides and 
becomes manifold. Thus, for instance, we cannot conceive of God without 
attributing succession to Him; but that notion brings along with it contingent 
existence, and introduces with it a manifold possibility. There is nothing that 
exists in a successive duration but it will necessarily follow from thence that it is 
simply possible that it might exist infinite otherwise than it doth, and that it 


13 [bid., 365, p. 8. 4 [bid., 587, p. 10. 
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might not exist at all. It is a contradiction to suppose that Being itself should 
not be. If any one says, No, there may be nothing ; he supposes at the same 
time that nothing has a being. And, indeed, nothing, when we speak prop- 
erly, or when the word has any meaning, 7. ¢., when we speak of nothing in 
contradiction to some particular being, has truly a being.’S 


No. 880==932 is an elaborate and powerful exposure of the 
unreasonableness of the supposition that the order of the 
universe may arise from the eternity of the process, irrespect- 
ive of an intelligent and purposive cause. The necessity of 
being is argued as in previous citations. I will give a brief 
extract: 


There is a reason to be given why God should have a Being ; the reason is 
because there is no other way, there is nothing else supposable to be put 
with the Being of God as the other part of the disjunction. If there be, it is 
absolute and universal nothing. A supposition of something, a supposition is 
of the being of God; it does not only presuppose it, but it implies it: it 
implies it not only consequentially but immediately. God is the sum of all 
being ; and there is no being without his Being: all things are in Him, and He 
in all. But there is no such thing supposable as an absolute universal noth- 
ing ; we talk nonsense when we suppose any such thing ; we deceive ourselves 
when we think we do, in our minds, suppose it, or when we imagine we sup- 
pose it to be possible. What we do when we go to think of absolute nihility 
(if I may so speak) is only to remove one thing to make way for and suppose 
another. In this case there is no such thing as two parts of a disjunction; 
when we are come to being in general, we are come to one single point, with- 
out a disjunction. Therefore God is, because there is no other way; God 
therefore is because there is nothing else to make a supposition of." 


The idealism, explicit or implicit, in the foregoing citations, 
and clearly and strongly stated in the youthful treatise “Of 
Being,” appears in the treatise on Original Sin, posthumously 
published, and written towards the close of Edwards’ life.*7_ In 
it he maintains 


. . that all dependent existence whatsoever is in a constant flux, ever 
passing and returning; renewed every moment, as the colors of bodies are 
every moment by the light that shines upon them; and all is constantly pro- 

15 [bid., 650, pp. 10, 11. The words 7hus and Otherwise are underscored in the 
MS. copy. 

16 Jbid., 880, pp. 22, 23. 

17 The Preface, by the author, is dated May 26,1757. He died March 22, 1758. 
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ceeding from God, as light from the sun. /n Him we live and move and have 
our being.™ 

Another indication of the importance to Edwards of the 
idealism affirmed in the paper ‘“‘Of Being” is his extension of it 
to finite spirits. In the essay named he limits his reasoning to 
material things, and recognizes, in contrast, spirits as ‘‘ properly 
substance.” So in the paper “Of Atoms” he says: “ Speaking 
most strictly, there is no proper substance but God himself. 
We speak at present with respect to Bodies only.’’”? 

Later, under date of February 12, 1725, he writes in his 
diary : 

The very thing I now want, to give me a clearer and more wg 3 
view of the perfections and glory of God, is as clear a knowledge of the 


manner of God’s exerting himself with respect to Spirits and Mind, as I have 
of his operations concerning Matter and Bodies.”° 


In the copies of Observations which I am using there is one 
which I suppose to have been composed, at the latest, not far 
from his settlement at Northampton February 15, 1727: 


267. God’s Existence. The mere exertion of a new thought is a certain 
proof of a God ; for certainly there is something that immediately produces and 
upholds that thought. There is a new thing, and there is a necessity of a cause. 
It is not antecedent thoughts, for they are vanished and gone; they are past ; 
and what is past is not. Do we say, It is the substance of the soul; if we 
mean that there is some substance besides that thought, that brings that 
thought forth ; if it be God, I acknowledge it ; but if there be meant some- 
thing else that has no properties, it seems to me absurd. If the removal of 
all properties, such “as extension, solidity, thought, etc., leaves nothing; it 
seems to me that no substance is anything besides them; for if there be any- 
thing besides, there might remain something when these are removed.” 


This is an extension and form of idealism distinct from 
Berkleianism. It might easily pass on to mere phenomenalism 


8 Works, New York ed., Vol. II, p. 490. Edwards’ thinking was early and power- 
fully affected by Sir Isaac Newton’s Oftics. See his papers, written when a youth, 
“ Of Insects,” Andover Review, Vol. XIII, p. 10; “Of the Rainbow,” Proc. Am. Antig. 
Soc., New Series, Vol. X, pp. 239-41; “Of Being,” 2J2d., p. 244; Works, ed. DWIGHT, 
Vol. I, pp. 708, 716, 755, 756; II, p. 555, note [New York ed., II, pp. 89, 90, note]. 


19 Works, ed. DWIGHT, Vol. I, p. 713. 2tMS. copy, 267, p. 6. 
» Jbid., Vol. I, p. 105. 
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and skepticism, or else to an idealistic pantheism. But Edwards 
was neither a skeptic nor a pantheist. He is simply in this 
‘‘ Observation,” according to his wont, reasoning a given thesis 
out. “He is developing his theistic idealism of matter into a 
theistic idealism of finite mind. Such a use of a principle shows 
the importance it had for him. 

To avoid leaving a wrong impression as to his conception of 
created spirits, I would call attention to the fact that in No. 383 
==435, written perhaps from two to three years after the one just 
cited (267319), Edwards, in order to sustain the position that 
the first principle of all things is “‘an intelligent willing agent” 
gives reasons for supposing that man’s soul is “the image of that 
first principle.”’ ‘It is only the soul of man,” he remarks, 


that does as that supreme principle does; this is a principle of action, has 
a power of action in itself, as that first principle has Man’s soul deter- 
mines things in themselves indifferent, as motion and rest, the direction 
of motion, etc., as the supreme cause does. Man’s soul has an end in what 
it does, pursues some good that is the issue of its actions, as the first universal 
principle does. Man’s soul makes, forms, preserves, disposes, and governs 
things within its sphere, as the first principle does the world » So that, 
if there be anything amongst all the beings that flow from this first principle 
of all things, that bears any sort of resemblance to it, or has anything of a 
shadow of likeness to it, spirits or minds bid abundantly the fairest for it.” 


Elsewhere, and in various ways, Edwards recognizes man’s 
likeness to God. ‘‘Many,” he writes in an earlier Observation, 
No. 150=202, “have wrong conceptions of the difference 
between the nature of the deity and that of created spirits. The 
difference is no contrariety.”’ 73 

We cannot explain away the apparent difference of represen- 
tation by the supposition that when Edwards attributes to man 
distinct agency, personal causality, the selection of ends of action 
and their realization, he is accommodating himself to ordinary 
and unscientific modes of apprehension. He uses such forms of 
expression when he is reasoning carefully and with precision of 
statement. 

The explanation lies in the peculiarity of his idealism. It 


22 Tbid., 383, pp. 6, 7. 3 Jbid., 150, p. 63. 
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did not, to his thought, empty the common ways of speaking 
of meaning and reality. He points this out in reference to the 
material universe. He says: 


Though we suppose that the existence of the whole material Universe 
is absolutely dependent on Idea, yet we may speak in the old way, and as 
properly, and truly as ever.™ 


The external world, ultimately, exists only mentally in God’s 
idea, yet it is not a mere act or state of the divine consciousness ; 
it is God operating ad extra, expressing himself in finite modes, 
forms, creations, according to a stable purpose and by an estab- 
lished constitution. In the same way the human soul is not a 
mere wave or bubble in the boundless ocean of being, or simply 
an element or momentum in the infinite life, but a divinely cre- 
ated being, capable of receiving, by divine communication, 
intelligence and inclination akin to the divine knowledge and 
holiness and blessedness. Only, Edwards would say, we may 
not think of it as a substance unrealized in its properties and 
capable of subsistence, even in conception or by way of abstrac- 
tion, apart from and without its attributes. Its constitution, 
like that of atoms, is God working in the sphere of mind, as 
Edwards supposes God to work in the sphere of matter. We 
may use his definition of matter to set forth his conception of 
a soul: 

That which truly is the Substance of all Souls | Bodies], is the infinitely 
exact, and precise, and perfectly stable idea, in God's mind, together with his 
stable Will, that the same shall gradually be communicated to us, and to other 
minds, according to certain fixed and exaot established Methods and Laws: 
or in somewhat different language, the infinitely exact and precise Divine 
Idea, together with an answerable, perfectly exact, precise and stable Will, with 
respect to correspondent communications to Created Minds, and effects on their 
minds, 
only remembering that minds, as thus referred to, are images 
or reproductions ad extra of the creative spirit, so that their sub- 
stance, in which all their properties inhere, is simply his idea 
and will thus expressed. Personal identity to Edwards, after he 
saw the insufficiency, as he did very early, of Locke’s definition 


24 Works, ed. DWIGHT, I, p. 669. 
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of it as sameness of consciousness, seems to be a divine consti- 
tution, that is, God working according to a fixed plan, and real- 
izing a fixed idea and purpose. Or, in terms of modern meta- 
physics, God is the continuum of all finite existence, material or 
spiritual. A soul, as to its substance, is God’s exact and stable 
idea of it, together with his stable will that it shall be a spirit, 
in his image, having its subsistence by constant communication 
from him, according to fixed and established methods and 
laws. 

‘‘Man’s reason and conscience,” he writes, ‘‘seems to be a 
participation of the divine essence.”*5 And again: ‘An inclina- 
tion is nothing but God’s influencing the soul according toa 
certain law of nature.”* God comprehends the “entity of all 
his creatures, .... they are but communications from him: 
communications of being are not additions of being.” *7 

We may obtain further light upon the importance to Edwards, 
and in his theology, of his early idealism, by observing various 
applications of it. 

It drove from his mind a mechanical interpretation of nature. 
One of the corollaries to the essay on atoms, that follows ‘Of 
Being,” reads thus: ‘‘ Hence we learn that there is no such thing 
as Mechanism; if that word is intended to denote that whereby 
bodies act, each upon the other, purely and properly by them- 
selves.” * 

Edwards’ idealism is variously and intimately connected with 
his thought of God as triune. He began early to write on this 
subject, and from time to time through his life recurred to it. He 
fully realized its mysteriousness, but did not regard it as a blank 
to human reason. His speculations upon it, I may say in passing, 
deserve to be gathered together and suitably published. They 
would now be more impartially judged, and probably better 
appreciated, than at any time since they were written. In pro- 

5 [bid., 210, p. 108. %6 Tbid., 301, pp. 489, 490. 

2 Ibid., 697, p. 69. Edwards distinguishes spirit from matter in various ways. 
Matter is absolutely dependent for existence on mind. Mind is necessary to matter, 
not vice versa. “ Perceiving Being only is properly Being.” Works, ed. DWIGHT 


Vol. I, pp. 671, 679, 5. 
8 Works, ed. Dwicut, I, p. 714. 
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fundity of thought, acuteness and subtility of reasoning, and 
spirituality of atmosphere, they rank with the best that has been 
said from Augustine to Dorner. Their underlying philosephy is 
that which first appears in his writings in the essay on Being. 
His Trinity is the biblical revelation, the Father, Son, and Spirit. 
It is, rationally and philosophically, ‘three, distinct, in God, 
each of which is the same,” ‘‘God and the Idea of God, and the 
Love of God.” Each is substantial, each is God, “an infinitely 
perfect substance, even the essence of God.’’ > This essence or 
substance isa “pure Act.” There is nothing passive, nothing 
unrealized in the divine nature. Substance becomes, in Edwards’ 
thought, life; being is perfect knowledge, perfect love. It is 
remarkable that a youth in college, not yet seventeen perhaps, 
who had been stirred and fascinated by John Locke, should have 
struck out for himself, against the tide of English philosophy, 
such an application of idealism to a doctrine then so remanded 
to obscurity or to the realm of a faith that, at least in this par- 
ticular, renounced the aid of reason. ‘I think it is within the 
reach of naked reason,” he writes, ‘‘to perceive certainly that 
there are three, distinct in God, each of which is the same, 
three that must be distinct; and that there are not, nor can be 
any more, distinct, really and truly distinct, but three.3* Later 
he writes: ‘It the more confirms me in it that the perfect idea 
God has of himself is truly and perfectly God, that the existence 
of all corporeal things is only ideas.3* Some thirty years or more 
later, while at Stockbridge, after his dismission from Northamp- 
ton, he copied into his “ Miscellanies” extracts from Chevalier 
Ramsay’s Philosophical Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
which contain thoughts similar to those which he had elaborated 
and committed to paper not far from the time of his graduation, 
as in the following extract: ‘If God has an idea of himself there 
is really a Duplicity, because if there is no duplicity it will follow 
that Jehovah thinks of himself no more than a stone; if God 
loves himself and delights in himself, there is really a Triplicity ; 
°9 [bid., 308, p. 99. ; 3 [bid., 94=146, p. 79. 
¥® Jbid., 94, p- 79. 3 Jbid., 179=231, p. 93- 
33 Published in 1748-9. [Copied by E. ca. 1751.] 
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three that cannot be confounded; each of which are [is] the 
Deity substantially.” 3 

His christology shows not a few traces of his idealism. | 
have elsewhere published 35 some of his thoughts respecting the 
person of our Lord, its divinity, its humanity, its Trinitarian sig- 
nificance, its relation to creation and redemption, and man’s 
knowledge and love of God and delight in him. He anticipated 
many of the best conceptions in later discussions—the affinity 
of the two natures as a presupposition of personal union, the 
genuineness, the activity and value of our Lord’s humanity, his 
eternal mediation. 

I will not, for the reason just intimated, cite passages on these 
topics. Their examination shows the constant influence of his 
early and spiritual philosophy. It will suffice for the present 
purpose to quote these words: 


From what insight I have into the nature of minds I am convinced that 
there is no guessing what kind of union and mixtion by consciousness, or 
otherwise, there may be between them; so that all difficulty is removed in 
believing what the Scripture declares about spiritual union of the persons of 
the Trinity, of the two natures of Christ, of Christ and the minds of saints.% 


“Observations” not used in any edition of Edwards’ works 
abundantly confirm that interpretation of his “Treatise on the 
End of God in creation’’ which ‘makes it wholly antagonistic to 
an imputation of selfishness to God. They also connect the 
entire expression of God in creation with the ontological Trinity. 
God’s manifestation of himself in and towards the creatures cor- 
responds with the inward revelation through Fatherhood and 
Sonship and the procession of the Holy Spirit. Edwards’ 
noblest utterances on this subject—and much is in his highest 
strain—is an amplification of the thought founded in his phi- 
losophy of nature and mind, that the Son is the perfect idea of 
God, and the world is a communication and image of the Son. 

How closely his conceptions of spiritual holy life in man, of 
regeneration and sanctification, of eternal peace and blessedness, 

34 MS. copy, 94, p. 86. 36 MS. copy, 184, p. 93. 


38 See Observations concerning the Scripture Ciconomy of the Trinity, Appendix, 
pp. 72-89. 
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depend on his thought of the immediateness of the divine activity 
in the soul is familiar to every reader of his published writings. 
His unpublished Odservations show their intimate connection, in 
some respects their identity, with his philosophy of being. 

Most of all, I think, they relieve the impression his pub- 
lished writings sometimes make of a certain quantitative valua- 
tion of being which obscures, to say the least, the spirituality 
and ethical value of his theory of virtue. 

Being, we see, was to Edwards no mere mathematical quan- 
tity or sum of magnitudes. ‘The Infiniteness of God,” he says, 
consists in his perfect comprehension of all things, and the extendedness of 
operation equally to all places... . We ought to conceive of God as being 
Omnipotence, Perfect Knowledge, and perfect Love, . . . . and not as if he 
were a sort of unknown thing, that we call Substance, that is extended.” 

Even his doctrine of the arbitrariness of God in his choice of 
the objects of his recovering grace becomes, from the point of 
view of his philosophy, a way of setting forth God’s supreme 
personality and of exalting our conception of human personality. 
Arbitrariness means to Edwards that God has not tied himself 
down to particular methods and rules and proportions, revealed 
at certain stages and in special phases of his universe, but is ulti- 
mately determined by the laws and proportions of a perfect and 
absolute wisdom, and by the motive of a love which is at once 
the complete realization and only perfect expression, and indeed 
the very substance and essence, of his infinite being. 

My purpose is accomplished if I have by the foregoing refer- 
ences to unpublished or neglected Observations called atten- 
tion to the philosophical presuppositions of Edwards’ theology. 
I have given but hints. The subject deserves a far more 
adequate treatment, which requires a command of all his philo- — 
sophical and theological manuscripts. 

I am disposed to believe that Edwards has a future in 
American theology which, in some respects, will be greater than 
his influence in his own generation or since. It will come by his 
being better understood,3* by a more just and adequate apprecia- 
7 194, p. 63. 
3*For such a better understanding there is need of a new edition of Edwards 
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tion of his deficiencies as well as of his excellencies, by an esti- 
mate of his thought, not so much as heretofore by his 
controversial treatises, and more than as yet has been possible 
through his ultimate conception of God, of His relation to the 
universe, of the immediateness of His presence and agency in 
nature and the human soul, in creation and ‘its end, in history, in 
redemption, in His kingdom. The severity, the harshness, of 
some of his accents will be judged in the light of his intense 
appreciation of the divine holiness. His defective views of free- 
dom, his failure to attain a just apprehension of personality, will 
appear in due connection with inherited and abstract logical 
methods and principles, and with conceptions derived from the 
philosophy of Locke which he himself rose above in his religious 
life and in his thought of God and of man as created in the 
image of God and for God. His spiritual philosophy, his sense 
of God, the light and radiance of his pure and lofty character, 
the penetrativeness of his insight into the unity of the cosmos, 
the depth of his thinking, will attract and enlighten and quicken. 
Better premises than those from which he at times argued with 
a tireless inexorableness will be found to be really his own, and 
he will be valued more for his reason than his reasonings. We 
shall not go back to him, nor yet go forward without him. In 
American theology he is the one peerless thinker whom no one 
can afford to neglect who would worthily cultivate the science 
of the highest, even the supreme, Being, Reason, and Life. 

works, conformed to the standards of critical historical scholarship now accepted. In 
this opinion, formed in part by a study of some of the manuscripts, I am happy to be 
confirmed by the judgment of one of the ablest metaphysicians and most accomplished 
and best-known editors of philosophical writings in our time, who remarks, in a letter 
received a few months since: “I think we ought to have a critical edition of the 


works of Edwards by one competent philosophically and theologically—a work as 
yet unexecuted, but which I should rejoice to see done. . . .” 








ETHICS OF THE STATE. 


By D. B. PURINTON, 
Denison University. 


EruHicaL law is universal. It pertains to every conscious, 
voluntary act of every free intelligence throughout the universe. 
Herbart has rightly contended that ‘‘the ethical appertains to 
self-active beings only.” But every free intelligence is self- 
active and therefore ethically responsible. 

Ethical law is immutable. It changes not to suit the con- 
venience, ignorance, or caprice of its subjects. And yet its 
subjects may change. Indeed they must change. Ina real and 
important sense Mr. Kidd is right when he says: “ The moral law 
is the unchanging law of progress in human society.’’ The law 
is immutable, but society, to which it pertains, being progressive, 
is of necessity mutable. 

Ethical law is inexorable. Its demands cannot be avoided 
nor its penalties escaped. Lord Bacon’s famous dictum that 
“ignorance of the cause deprives us of the effect’’ may be true 
in physics, but in ethics no amount of ignorance can ever rob 
righteousness of its reward or release iniquity from its penalty. 
A free intelligence may, indeed, cherish a certain conviction, 
indulge a certain feeling, perform a certain act, until to him it 
becomes habitual, automatic, morally indifferent. But the deed 
itself is not morally indifferent, and no number of repetitions can 
ever vacate its ethical quality. The law is simply inexorable, 
independent of human thought or deed. 

Furthermore, ethical law applies to every possible combina- 
tion of free intelligences. The popular aphorism “Corporations 
have no soul” is a mere ethical fiction. Every corporation is 
the aggregate soul of the men composing it. Corporate acts not 
infrequently discount the reputed ethical valuation of the indi- 
vidual souls concerned therein. But such discount is always in 
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the interest of truth. You can never make a dishonest corpora- 
tion out of honest men. 

The same principle applies to society, the community, the 
state. There is one immutable law that governs the individual, 
the corporation, the body politic. If two moral agents combine 
to execute a purpose which neither could accomplish alone, 
there is manifestly no power in such combination to free either 
the agents or their act from the responsibility of moral agency. 
And if such combination include a hundred, a thousand, or a 
million such agents, moral responsibility is neither shifted nor 
lessened thereby. Mere arithmetic cannot affect the moral 
quality of an act or a system of acts. 

If these definitive statements be correct it is evident that 
there is such a thing as “ethics of the state.” 

The state may be briefly defined as “organized society exer- 
cising sovereignty over its members.” Government is the agent 
of the state, whereby its will is announced, its sovereignty 
enforced. By “organized society’’ I do not mean a literal 
organic unit. Herbert Spencer is somewhat extreme on this 
point, contending that ‘‘the fundamental principles of organiza- 
tion are the same for individual organism as for social organism 
—being mutual dependence of parts.” Professor Patten has 
rightly criticised this conception of society. In case of the 
individual the several parts depend upon the same vital force 
and the same will, which secures their interaction and reciprocal 
function, while in the case of society they depend simply upon 
similar environment, which is powerless to give such security. It 
is by disregarding this distinction that Mr. Spencer treats 
society as a literal organic unit, worships individualism, pro- 
poses land nationalization, and in the expressive words of a 
recent critic “elects to turn his back upon the rising sun and so 
remains where he was fifty years ago” — among exploded social 
problems. 

Let it be distinctly understood, then, that when the state is 
spoken of as an organic unit it is not meant thereby to deprive 
its constituent members of their autonomy or their moral 
responsibility. With this understanding the definitions given 
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above may be taken as sufficiently accurate for the present pur- 
pose. 

Viewing the state then as organized society, we must con- 
cede its dependence upon moral law. It is so dependent for its 
very existence. The individual may exist on principles of 
simple self-interest. But the social compact requires upon the 
part of all its members such constant sacrifice of individual 
interests to the general good that nothing short of moral prin- 
ciple will secure the needed sacrifice. Moreover, there is a cer- 
tain ethical altruism without which the state can make no prog- 
ress. The reasons are not far to seek. Intellectual progress is 
by the nature of the case exclusive, while the moral law is 
inclusive. Only a few citizens can respond to the appeals of 
science, but the many may respond to those of moral law. And 
then this intellectual minority by some curious law of heredity 
tends to diminish and run out. Take two young men of the 
same age, one with intellectual aspirations, the other without. 
The latter will marry at twenty-one years ; the former will spend 
ten years in self-improvement and then marry at thirty-one. A 
recent writer has calculated that upon moderate estimates, from 
this difference alone, the progeny of the ignoramus will in three 
centuries become fifteen times as numerous as those of the liter- 
atus. Be this as it may, the relative sterility of the upper 
classes in all civilizations has become notorious. In India the 
high caste Brahmins have dwindled to a few thousands, while 
the lower castes are numbered by millions. Even in London 
the so-called upper and middle classes combined include but 16 
per cent. of the population, while those in abject ignorance and 
poverty are more than twice as numerous. Manifestly we can- 
not depend entirely or even largely upon the intelligent few 
(Matthew Arnold to the contrary notwithstanding) for the 
regeneration of society and the perfection of the state. The 
state is to be improved mainly by improving the average citizen. 
And the average citizen is to be improved mainly by an appeal 
to ethical law, reinforced by spiritual truth and religious senti- 
ment. 

It is therefore of utmost importance to bear constantly in 
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mind the ethical aspects of society and the state. There is 
always danger lest that organic entity we call the state be 
regarded as an impersonal entity and its acts as devoid of moral 
significance. Our best citizens seem quite as prone as others to 
this error. Even preachers are not exempt from it. How 
seldom do we hear sermons on themes like these: ‘The moral 
value and responsibility of the state,” “Its available improve- 
ment and possible perfection,” ‘‘The rights and duties of gov- 
ernment,” ‘‘ The religious obligations of citizenship,” ‘‘ The ethi- 
cal responsibility of society for the social character of its mem- 
bers,” and the like! It is manifest that such themes are of value 
to the citizen, the state, and the church, that they are recog- 
nized in the gospel, and that they ought to be recognized, 
occasionally at least, in the ministrations of the gospel. 

Questions of state ethics may be loosely divided into two 
classes: duties of citizens to the state, and duties of the state 
to its citizens. 

1. What are the duties of the citizen to his state? ’ 


1. He ought to love his state. This duty is fundamental 


and in a sense includes every other. Patriotism is a well-worn 
theme and yet one cannot easily define it. Janet makes it to 
include love of country, soil, kindred, laws, institutions, and I 
know not what beside. It has two principal forms, the martial 
or conservative and the civic or constructive. 

(1) Martial patriotism is first in time but second in rank. 
Its function is to defend the state in times of danger. In the 
early history of all nations these times of danger have been fre- 
quent and trying. In such emergencies it is certainly a noble 
thing to risk one’s own life for the life of his state. This spirit 
may degenerate, however, into the mere love of fighting and 
then it becomes brutal. The history of medizwval Europe is 
marred with much of this martial brutality. Mr. Ruskin’s exhor- 
tation to British soldiers to follow their profession for the love 
of it is a thing of questionable propriety. It has a certain flavor 
of medieval barbarity about it. And that was almost a ludi- 
crous illustration of this tendency furnished by a British regi- 
ment which, in time of the late Franco-Prussian war, with true 
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martial zeal begged the privilege of fighting in that war, but 
when asked upon which side they desired to fight, replied that 
they had not considered that matter —the regimental officers 
could decide that. As civilization advances this form of martial 
patriotism recedes. I assign two reasons for it. 

(2) Itis not so much needed. Ina state of barbarism, might 
makes right. In a state of perfect civilization, right makes 
might. Now, as nations advance from the former to the latter 
of these conditions, the tendency to oppression and tyranny 
subsides, and the fighting patriot disappears, or ought to disap- 
pear, from the land. The present spectacle in peaceful Europe 
of four millions of men retained in standing armies, whence the 
last vestige of active patriotism has fled, and where the country- 
men of Czsar, Napoleon, and Wellington have nothing left to do 
but grow lazy and immoral, while their women at home are bear- 
ing burdens of toil and hardship which the men ought to bear, 
is a pitiable travesty on civilization, a standing disgrace to 
humanity. If these great armies, now admittedly useless save 
as a menace to one another, were at once disbanded, the proba- 
bility of individual invasion or of a general European war would 
be immensely diminished thereby. Advancing virtue is the 
best national guard. Sir John Lubbock rightly says: “Ideas 
are more powerful than bayonets.” 

(6) But again, this martial form of patriotism is receding 
before the advancing spirit of general philanthropy. As modern 
inventions annihilate space and bring even the remotest nations 
into the same circles of mutual acquaintance, commercial inter- 
est and friendship, the national horizon of the average citizen 
becomes immeasurably widened. He loves his own nation none 
the less, but he loves others all the more, and is increasingly 
averse to taking arms against them. He is still a citizen of his 
own state, but he is likewise a denizen of the world, a member 
of humanity, and his sympathies are now as broad as the race 
itself. 

(2) Civic patriotism is of slower growth than the form just 
mentioned, but is superior in character and abiding in value. I 
have called it constructive patriotism, because its primary pur- 
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pose is, not to preserve the life of the state, but to improve the 
character of the state, to build it up in justice, virtue, and moral 
power. Men fight to preserve the state, not to improve it. If 
“revolutions never go backward,” revolutionists seldom go for- 
ward. Progressive results are incidental, existing beforehand in 
the mind of Providence, no doubt, but not in the minds of those 
who fight. In 1861 if there was here and therea single soldier 
who fought for a great moral idea—the abolition of African 
slavery —there were ten soldiers at his side who were fighting 
merely to preserve the Union. Now that the Union is preserved, 
it is the mission of true patriotism to perform the greater work 
of up-building the state in righteousness and justice, increasing 
the efficiency of government, enacting and executing just laws, 
removing all manner of bribery and corruption, and securing to 
every citizen absolute equality of right, in fact as well as in form. 
For the exercise of this civic patriotism there will always be 
ample opportunity. 

2. The second duty of the citizen is to obey the state. There 
are three possible cases : 

(1) Where a law is believed to be wise and good. In this 
case exact and prompt obedience is the manifest duty of the 
citizen, no matter how burdensome it may be to himself person- 
ally. 

(2) Where a law is believed to be unwise. In this case I 
still contend that the citizen is to obey. Of course, a law 
really unwise will ultimately work injury to the state, and 
ought to be repealed. But the individual citizen, not being gifted 
with infallibility, cannot certainly decide as to the unwisdom of 
alaw. The only real test of a given law is to be found in strictly 
obeying it. And I ought to codperate with my fellow-citizens 
in furnishing this needful test. If thereupon the law is found 
to work well, I must withdraw my objections, at whatever cost 
of personal or party pride. If it works ill, the chances are that 
my fellow-citizens, observing its evil tendencies, will join me in 
its destruction. But if not I must wait patiently and serenely 
till some further illumination shall come to the darkened minds 
of my countrymen. 
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(3) The third case is that of an iniquitous law. Ought the 
citizen to obey a law of the state which he believes to be morally 
wrong? The time-honored answer to this question is an affir- 
mative. Under Roman jurisprudence, the citizen gave to the state 
his first allegiance. The universal worship of “ divus impera- 
tor’? meant a universal yielding of individual conscience to the 
state. Such political philosophers as Hobbes and Bentham 
have, in recent years, virtually insisted upon the same thing. 

Now, this question involves a larger one, namely, Must a 
free moral intelligence always obey his own conscience? If he 
does, it will inevitably lead him astray. If he does not, he 
rejects his only possible moral guide, abdicates his manhood 
and becomes a thing instead of aman. My answer is, that he 
must obey conscience in every case. If, in a given instance, he 
is led astray thereby, then his guilt attaches to some previous 
defection from duty, and not to his present loyalty to con- 
science. 

If this general principle of ethics be correct, then a negative 
answer must be returned to the question before us. The citizen 
must not obey a wicked law. In determining its moral charac- 
ter, he should seek all possible personal enlightenment, but the 
final decision must be his own. The state cannot keep his con- 
science for him. If he disobey the law, however, he should not 
seek to avoid its penalty. Let him stand up like a man, and 
take the full consequences of his disobedience. He is thus a 
law-abiding citizen, vindicating his own loyalty and condemning 
the law that he breaks. 

3. Athird duty of the citizen is to support the state. There 
are two kinds of support to be rendered, material and moral 
support. A state without money is like a sail without wind, an 
engine without steam. But the state has no resources of its own 
apart from those of it's citizens. It exists simply for their benefit 
It performs certain indispensable services in their behalf, for 
which an equivalent should be cheerfully rendered, at least in so 
far as may be necessary for the support of the state. To evade 
a just tax is to rob the state of that material support which is 
due from every citizen. 
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But besides this there is a certain moral support due to the 
state. This may be rendered in two ways, negatively and posi- 
tively. We are told not to speak evil of dignitaries. This is 
good religion and good politics as well. Would that the mod- 
ern American might heed the admonition. Any course that 
tends to weaken the general respect for law and the agents of its 
execution is calamitous, if not indeed criminal. Mr. Debs has 
furnished the country a forcible illustration of this danger. But 
positively the citizen should give to the state and to its agents 
who stand for the majesty of law the moral support of his per- 
sonal approval. I know a pastor in Ohio who recently lost his 
place for upholding righteous law againsta mob. I glory in that 
pastor and blush for his church. 

4. Another duty of the citizen is to codperate with the state 
Every man ought to be an active politician. Manifestly there 
must be division of labor in politics as elsewhere, but what cit- 
izen has a right to shirk 411 political labor? Verily not one. It 
is easy enough to lift one’s hands in holy horror and cry out 
against the wicked politicians. But citizens so doing should 
remember that by this very disgust they are at least modestly 
admitting their own superiority over those citizens who, in the 
aggregate, control the policy of the state. But if they are thus 
superior, then their own duty to the state is by so much the 
greater than that of those whom they criticise. When therefore 
they withdraw from all political action they are, in the express- 
ive language of another, virtually ‘‘turning the country over to 
the devil,” in so far as their own conduct can contribute to this 
direful result. They become disciples of Professor Huxley, who 
intimated that if there is to be no radical improvement in society 
he would “hail the advent of some kindly comet which would 
sweep the whole affair away.’ And yet, from his vantage 
ground of superior knowledge and character, he proffered no 
aid whereby such radical improvement might be wrought. The 
citizen may codperate with the state: 

(1) By voting. This duty is too obvious to need mention 
There is more implied in it than we often think. The mere cast- 
ing of a ballot is a small matter, albeit many of our good citizens 
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forget to do even that. But the proper preparation for intelli- 
gent and effective voting is not so small a matter. 

(2) By affiliating with a political party. Whatever may be 
truthfully said against partisan politics, it still remains that 
under any form of popular government the existence of at 
least two powerful political parties is an absolute necessity. 
There must be one party to furnish the office holders, and another 
to watch them—one to dictate governmental policy, and 
another to criticise it. This latter function is quite as needful 
as the former. 

(3) A third method of coéperating with the state is by 
accepting office. Office seeking is by no means reprehensible 
And yet if office holding were universally regarded as a duty 
to be performed rather than as a reward to be sought it would 
be far better, both for the state and for the office holders them- 
selves. Virginians have always viewed the matter somewhat in 
this light. At least they have made it a point of honor to accept 
any office, however low, to which their fellow citizens might call 
them. And it is a beautiful thing to see an ex-President of the 
United States acting as road overseer in his district, simply 
because he is called to this humble office and deems it his polit- 
ical duty thus to serve his fellow citizens. 

(4) I mention one more method in which the citizen may 
coéperate with the state. It is by joining privately and unofficially 
with other citizens of the state. This I deem the most impor- 
tant method of all. ‘ 

Other methods have their serious limitations and drawbacks 
When all possible precautions have been taken one must still 
often vote in the dark, if he votes at all. Primaries and polit- 
ical conventions have a perverse habit of going wrong. Office 
holding has its peculiar difficulties. In the first place, only a 
very few of the citizens can ever hold office. In the second 
place, many of the offices are financially not worth holding. In 
the third place, nomination for office is treated as a proper 
reward for party service, and he gets it, not who is best fitted 
for it, but who best pleases the party leaders. And, in the 
fourth place, that experience of petty office holding, in constant 
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expectancy of something better, which usually precedes polit- 
ical advancement tends to make a man subservient, to rob him 
of his independent manhood, and to render his whole happiness 
in life- dependent upon securing an office, for which he is 
tempted to barter time, health, family, comfort, integrity, virtue, 
honor, all. 

For such reasons it seems certain that the average citizen 
can best serve his state, not as an office holder or a political par 
tisan with old scores to settle and old obligations to meet, but 
as an independent private citizen, with hand unfettered and 
tongue untied. Let such citizens associate themselves in the 
interest of some special cause that has merit in it. Let them 
gather and digest the facts pertinent thereto. Let them know 
definitely what they want and persist in demanding it, and even- 
tually the politicians must yield. This is the history of political 
reform inthis and other lands. The abolition of slavery after 
long years of agitation by private citizens, the civil-service 
reform law enacted after ten years of party rejection, the inter- 
state commerce law, the ballot act and election laws adopted by 
Massachusetts and other states, the defeat of the Tweed ring 
and later of the Tammany ring in New York City, and the late 
political reforms in Chicago and elsewhere are familiar exam- 
ples in the recent history of reform in this country. 

Students of European history need not be reminded that 
political reforms there have never emanated from the throne. 
In this country it is equally true that politicians never inaugu- 
rate reforms. It is for the personal interest of office holders 
here, as of monarchs there, to maintain things as they are. It 
is not the man who is in that wants a change, but the man who 
is out. But the true patriot, whether in or out, will merge per- 
sonal interests in the welfare of the state. The best citizen is 
he who recognizes most keenly and comprehensively his moral 
relations. The strongest bond that binds the citizen to his state 
is not social or political, but ethical. 

II. Having briefly referred to the duties of citizens, 1 now 
come to the duties of the state itself. In order to consider them 
more intelligently, it is well to remind ourselves of the nature 
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and the rights of the state. Reverting to our definition, “A 
state is an organized society exercising sovereignty over its 
members,” we note: 

1. What is left out of this definition. Geography, lan- 
guage, race, and religion are left out. A state may defy nat- 
ural boundaries, may speak many languages, may involve many 
races. Indeed, race lines are fading out everywhere. The 
German is no longer a pure Teuton, nor the Englishman an 
Anglo-Saxon, nor the Frenchman a Gaul. As for the Amer- 
ican, he is rapidly becoming a cosmopolitan mixture of all 
bloods under the sun. Religion is likewise left out. Brahma, 
Gautama, Confucius, Odin, Osiris, Mohammed, the Pope, might 
once partition the earth and dictate state lines; they can do so 
no more. Some one has said of Solon that he “wrested the 
earth from religion and gave it to labor,” evidently meaning 
that he began the secularization of the state—that long process 
which is now practically complete. 

2. Note in the second place what is included in this defini- 
tion. There must be society, organization, sovereignty. A 
lone man living in a hut on Treasure Island for seven years can- 
not constitute astate. Neither can unorganized savages, pirates, 
or gypsies constitute a state. Organized sovereignty is the 
essential characteristic of the state. Whenever a social com- 
pact exercises sovereignty over its members it thereupon 
becomes a state. Whenever it ceases so to do it thereupon 
ceases to be a state. Even the Spencerian philosophy, with all 
its ultra-individualism, believes in ‘the central ruling power’ 
that protects the individual citizen. 

I may now proceed to enumerate some of the duties peculiar 
to the state. 

1. The first duty of the state is sovereignty. This is both a 
duty and a right, pertaining to all states alike, regardless of 
size, wealth, or power. And it means much. 

(1) The state is sovereign over itself. By this is meant 
that there is no human authority back of the state whence its 
rights are derived, and no tribunal above the state to which its 
enemies may appeal. Ultimate sovereignty, of course, dwells in 
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God alone. But he seems to have entrusted to the state so 
much of it as pertains to the social order. And no human 
power can rightfully interfere therewith. Every act of the state 
is self-authorized, self-controlled, final. If mistakes occur they 
can be corrected only by the state itself. 

(2) The state is sovereign over its own domain. And this 
includes all the land, the entire territory of the state. It all 
belongs originally to the state. Whether any or all of it shall 
be owned by individuals is a question to be determined by the 
state alone. If anyone doubts this statement, let him remember 
two things concerning it: (a2) Every valid conveyance of land 
must be made with the approval of the state and duly recorded 
by its authority. (4) Under the principle of eminent domain, 
so called, the state may step in at any time and, without the 
consent of its owner, take possession of any land within its ter- 
ritory for public uses. You buy your land from your neighbor, 
but you take your title from the state. Moreover, you hold that 
title subject to the sovereign will of the state. This does not 
mean, of course, that rights of ownership once conceded by the 
state and acquired by the citizen can be violated without due 
compensation. Neither does it mean that they can ever be 
violated, save alone for the public need. I may have a right to 
give my son a wheel, or to refrain from giving. But having 
once given it on certain conditions I have no right to seize it 
from him in violation of those conditions. He has acquired 
property rights in that wheel which must be respected. This 
illustration must not be pushed too far. But it represents, in 
some sense, the actual condition of things in every civilized 
state on earth. Henry Georgeism, like Hegelian philosophy, 
might do for some ideal world somewhere, but it cannot apply 
to this actual world as it now is. 

(3) The state is sovereign over its citizens. A man is born 
into society without his own consent, and cannot escape it. 
Aristotle said long ago: ‘‘ The state exists by nature, and man is 
by nature a political animal.” He may throw off his allegiance 
by removing from one state to another. But this is only to 
change masters. He has not escaped state sovereignty thereby. 
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Indeed, there is only one possible method of such escape. 
If he can find somewhere an unoccupied portion of the earth’s 
surface, take personal possession thereof, and live the life of a 
hermit thereon, he then becomes his own sovereign. Such 
empty sovereignty is not worth having or mentioning. But 
otherwise the citizen is subject to the state from birth date to 
death date. 

This sovereignty includes three things, the life, liberty, and 
property of the citizen. The state can innocently take the life 
of the citizen for cause. No other power can. This right the 
individual has yielded to organized society. He has therefore 
no right remaining, except in necessary self-defense, to take 
either his own life or that of another. The state can likewise 
take personal possession of the citizen for all purposes within 
the scope of the state’s authority. Even the property of the 
citizen is subject to the state. I know we are apt to think 
otherwise. A man is supposed to be master of his own powers, 
and of the property he acquires by the legitimate use of those 
powers. And yet this is a grave mistake. You havea million 
dollars. You say this money is your own and you can do as 
you please with it. Try it and see. Put it into useful buildings 
on a college campus, and it is not likely that anyone will inter- 
fere with your property rights. But try it in another way. Put 
it into an immense powder mill or asafetida shop, just on the 
border of the same campus, and you will soon find whether the 
state has any authority over your property. 

A just state will never exercise authority over the citizen or 
his possessions in any arbitrary or unjust way. Professor Hux- 
ley rightly contended that government should restrain such 
individuality as is inconsistent with society, while it encourages 
such as tends to social evolution. 

2. The second duty of the state is to protect its citizens 
It is for the purpose of protection that the state exists. At 
least this is its chief purpose. But for this purpose, it need 
exercise no sovereignty either over itself or over its subjects. No 
man can protect himself or secure his own rights. Relentless 
forces of nature, savage beasts and more savage men, are con- 
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tinually resisting him and defeating his strongest efforts. He 
finds a universal struggle for existence, and that constant com- 
petition which Spencer has piquantly called “commercial can- 
nibalism.”” He is subject to complicated conditions and forces 
over which he has, and can have, no control. Manifestly he 
needs a stronger arm than his own to hold these forces in proper 
adjustment, and to secure the free action of his own powers. 
Such a protecting arm it is the office of the state to furnish. 
This protection is threefold, that of person, of property, and of 
honor. 

3. A third duty of the state is to secure the improvement of 
its citizens. This duty is necessarily somewhat indefinite. And 
yet the public welfare is to be sought by the state quite as much 
as the public safety. Mill says: ‘‘A government is to be judged 
by its tendency to improve the people.” And it is evidently the 
duty of the state to adopt and maintain that form of government 
which is best adapted to improve the citizens. A careful dis- 
tinction must be made here. The state can seek the improve- 
ment of its citizens as citizens only, and not at all as individual 
personalities. With their private personal character it can have 
nothing to do. Improvement therein must come incidentally if 
at all. In other words, the state has a perfect right to make me 
a good citizen if it can, but it has no right even to attempt to 
make me a good man. One thing the state can always do: It 
can teach the citizen the lesson of political altruism. It is per- 
haps asking too much to expect the average citizen to export 
himself from himself, and to think and act for the general good. 
Say what you will of human selfishness, most men act, and will 
continue to act, in their own personal interest. This is a legiti- 
mate force perhaps, but at all events a powerful one for the 
advancement of men. It needs, however, the constant action of 
a counter-tendency looking to the public good. This tendency 
the state ought to furnish. I quote again from Herbert Spencer 
who says: “From the dawn of life, egoism and altruism are 
increasingly dependent upon each other.”’ The citizen and the 
state may supply these two elements respectively, from whose 
proper combination the constant progress of society is to come. 
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4. A fourth duty of the state is to respect the rights of its 
citizens. There are two classes of these rights, one which they 
have, hold, and exercise only in their combined capacity as a 
body politic, a brotherhood. Manifestly there are some things 
which may legitimately be done by society as a whole, and yet 
which no private citizen has any right to do. These things 
belong to the state and lie within the scope of its sovereignty. 
Life, liberty, and property, when forfeited by the citizen or when 
needed by the state, must be reckoned in this list. But there 
are other rights of the citizen which he has, holds, and exercises 
as an individual being, a private personality. These cannot be 
alienated by himself or accepted by the state. That is to say, 
the citizen has given much to the state, but he has not given his 
personality. You may take by force my property, my liberty, 
my life, but you must not touch the inner citadel of myself. 
That belongs to God and to me. 

The state must neither transcend the limits of public right 
nor invade those of private right. Notice what this twofold 
inhibition means. Ina general way it means that the state is 
capable of doing wrong. If it cannot do wrong, it is manifestly 
a mere machine and cannot doright. If it cannot abuse its 
rights, neither can it maintain them. The old doctrine that the 
king cannot err is decidedly uncomplimentary to the king. 
But more particularly this inhibition means that the state must 
exercise only its own rights, and these only in legitimate ways 
and for legitimate purposes. There are some things the state 
cannot do, some realms it must not enter. Henry George tells 
us, ‘‘It is not the business of government to make men virtuous, 
religious, or wise.” So far as religion and virtue are concerned 
this statement is undoubtedly correct. That the state is to fur- 
nish the elements of wisdom, however, and the conditions of 
virtue, there can be no question. Social virtues must be encour- 
aged and social vices repressed. With intrinsic personal virtue, 
the state, by the nature of the case, has nothing to do. This 
whole question of individual rights and state rights gives room 
for great differences of opinion. But there are certain basal 
truths which can scarcely be challenged. (1) The state is 
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ordained of God, and is therefore a divine institution. (2) It is 
so ordained for a specific purpose, namely, to determine and 
enforce the proper relations between man and man. (3) It is 
the duty of every citizen to give allegiance and obedience to the 
state within this its proper scope. (4) The state may rightfully 
do everything necessary to maintain the rightful relations among 
its citizens. (5) With the personal character, religious con- 
victions, and spiritual life of the citizen the state has nothing 
whatever to do. (6) The state must recognize and enforce 
ethical law, but only that portion of it which concerns the social 
relations of men as inhabitants of the earth. (7) Thestate hasa 
right to inquire what a man does, in so far as his deed affects the 
rights of other men, but has no right to inquire what a man is. 
(8) No man can be forced to be good, or punished for being 
bad. It is only as his goodness or badness affects the rights 
of others that it can even be called in question by the state. 
(9) The relations of every man to his own conscience, to God, 
to immortality, and to all spiritual truth cannot be yielded to 
the state, nor in any wise affected by the state. (10) If the 
state through its agent, the government, should invade any of 
these personal rights sacred to the private citizen, in so far as it 
does this it ceases to be a state and becomes a usurper whom it 
is both the privilege and the duty of every citizen to resist. 

If these principles be correct they will go far toward settling 
certain vexed questions in political and social science. Some of 
these questions it may be proper to discuss. They are neither 
new nor startling, and yet honest citizens still differ concerning 
them. Conclusions reached herein will be stated with a degree 
of positiveness and a certain strength of conviction, and yet I 
trust not without due courtesy to opposing views, or constant 
hospitality to new light. 

I. Should the state enact and enforce laws concerning the Sab- 
bath? The leading facts relative to this question seem to be as 
follows: (1) The Sabbath is a religious institution, ordained by 
divine authority and regulated by divine law. Its proper observ- 
ance is a question between God and the individual human con- 
science. (2) A rest day is a demonstrated physiological and 
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mental necessity. Neither man nor domestic animals can long 
endure the constant strain of laboring seven days in the week. 
(3) This religious institution called the Sabbath is besides a rest 
day, and coincides in frequency of recurrence with the physi- 
ological and mental requirements of man for periodic rest. (4) 
It therefore constitutes.a convenient rest day, should any such 
day be adopted by the state. 

-From these facts certain conclusions may be safely drawn. 

1. The state has no right to enforce any observance of the 
Sabbath whatever. A, citizen may perform his full duty to his 
fellow citizens as such, and still not keep the Sabbath. His 
dereliction of duty is purely a religious one, for which the state 
has no right whatever to arraign him. 

2. It is both the right and the duty of the state to enforce 
the observance of a rest day. That is, in so far as it pertains to 
the relations of man to man. Possibly the state may not force 
me to rest, but certainly it may force me to allow my employés 
to rest. Even their willingness to work for me seven days in 
the week does not affect the case. If I should induce a hun- 
dred men to commit suicide that would be a crime justly punish- 
able by the state: And it matters not how slow the suicide may 
be. Evidently the state may close up my place of business 
periodically if necessary to secure for its citizens the enjoyment 
of a proper rest day. 

3. There can certainly be nothing wrong in causing this rest 
day of the state to coincide with this Sabbath of the church. 
Furthermore, if the sanctions of the Sabbath make the observ- 
ance of a coincident rest day easy and that of another day diffi- 
cult if not impossible, it becomes the duty of the state to make 
these days coincident. Of course, it follows that if for any 
reason Wednesday, or Saturday, or any other day of the week 
should obtain universal religious sanction then that new day 
should be designated as the rest day of the state. 

4. Sabbath laws, so called, can never be justified by reason 
of the religious character of the day. Any laws necessary for 
the regulation of a rest day, regardless of all religious require- 
ment, are certainly proper. Any others are certainly improper. 
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Notice, we are not now considering the question of affording 
legal protection to religious assemblies. That may be right on 
any day of the week, and for other reasons—reasons equally 
applicable to innocent and useful assemblies for any purpose 
whatever. 

To some it may not seem necessary in this day of the world 
to insist upon these plain principles. And yet it is necessary. 
Virtuous, law-abiding citizens of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Illinois, and other states have recently suffered 
imprisonments and other pains and penalties at the hand of the 
state simply because they hoed corn or did some other harmless 
work on Sunday. I have no words of sufficient strength with 
which to characterize the atrocious iniquity of such proceedings. 
It may be unwise for a Sabbatarian to hoe corn on Sunday, but 
it is infinitely worse fora magistrate to punish him for it. I 
hope not to be misunderstood concerning this question of Sab- 
bath laws. I certainly believe them to be wrong as relating to 
the religious day called the Sabbath. As pertaining to a day of 
rest merely they are right and good, and the name matters not 
much. 

But the conscientious observance of the religious day itself 
I most heartily approve. The general introduction of the con- 
tinental Sabbath into this country would be an unspeakable mis- 
fortune. I would write the sanctions of the day, however, not on 
the public statute books, but in the Christian conscience of each 
individual citizen. Any attempt to force men by law to keep 
the Sabbath is, in the words of Henry George concerning 
another matter, to ‘“‘overstrain the functions of government, 
and thus weaken it as you do in the animal organism.” 

II. Should church property be taxed? 

This old question is periodically renewed by some special 
event which serves to fix public attention upon it. The recent 
assessment of property belonging to Dr. Conwell’s church in 
Philadelphia, and similar instances in New York and elsewhere 
have given the question something of current prominence. 

Now concerning church and state it must be conceded that 
neither is the creature of the other. The church sanctions the 
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state by teaching its members to be subject to the powers that 
be, since they are ordained of God for the control of society. 
And the state works with the church in so far as its code of social 
morals is included within the moral code of the church. But 
beyond this their spheres of operation do not intersect. Each 
is ordained of God, but for a specific work not committed to 
the other. 

From this principle it is argued that the church should do 
its own work, neither asking nor receiving aid from the state, 
and that the remission of taxes upon church property is really a 
contribution from the state toward the expenses of the church. 
Possibly so, but the contribution happens to be for state 
expenses instead of church expenses. Give a man a pure heart, 
a tender conscience, and an upright personal character and it is 
practically impossible for him to violate the laws of society. 
Personal purity never issues in social corruption. But this serv- 
ice the church is constantly rendering to the state. Now if 
the state sees fit to recognize the service and requite it to the 
extent of a few paltry tax receipts I see nothing wrong in this. 
Indeed, I am disposed to commend the wisdom of the expendi- 
ture, as compared with investments usually made in burly police- 
men who keep the peace by brute force. This principle must 
not be abused, however. Four errors are likely to be committed 
concerning it. 

1. It may be supposed that the church is under some obli- 
gation to render service to the state. It is under no such obli- 
gation. It is nota police force. The church is under obligation 
to God, not to the state. 

2. It may be supposed that taxes on church property should 
be remitted because the church is a religious institution. This 
is a mistake. Religion and morality are not synonymous terms. 
Unfortunately some religious systems are exceedingly defective 
in morals. If a certain religion (Mormonism, for instance) 
makes bad citizens it ought to be suppressed by the state. 

3. Athird error is to base exemption from taxation upon 
the fact that the church is a charitable institution. Now 
“sweet charity” is certainly a beautiful trait of the human 
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heart, a fragrant flower of Christian civilization. And yet, how- 
ever beautiful and fragrant, it may be misdirected, its florescence 
excessive. Edward Denison was dwelling on this possibility 
when ‘he exclaimed, “Charity is a frightful evil.” One may 
not go so far. And yet I am of the opinion that a man who 
systematically, persistently, and incorrigibly banquets tramps 
should be punished for it. Certainly his taxes ought not to be 
remitted. And the same principle holds concerning charitable 
institutions. Churches, schools, asylums, hospitals, and the like 
may properly be exempt because they are unmistakably helping 
the state—doing what the state would otherwise have to do— 
but not simply because they are charitable institutions. It is 
always competent for the state to inquire as to the ultimate 
results upon good citizenship of the charity dispensed. 

4. A fourth error is to hold that all church property must be 
exempt from taxation. A church may engage in secular pur- 
suits. Any part of its property so used and not evidently ren- 
dering special service to the state should be put upon the tax 
duplicates. Delicate questions may arise in the application of 
this principle, but the principle itself is clear enough. 

III. Should the Bible be read in schools supported by the 
state? This question involves the whole question of education 
as related to the state. Is the state responsible for the educa- 
tion of its citizens? I answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative. 
Considerations tending to establish this answer are briefly as 
follows: (1) Education is necessary to good citizenship. I have 
said that the chief purpose of the state is to protect its citizens. 
This means simply to keep every citizen from intruding upon the 
rights of every other citizen. But manifestly the first requisite 
to this result is, that every citizen be instructed as to his rights 
and their limitation. Without such instruction the work of 
regulation can never be successful. Political wisdom is not 
instinctive. (2) As civilization advances this work of protec- 
tion diminishes, but the necessity for education never ceases. 
Indeed, the complications of advancing civilization serve only to 
increase it. Civilization marks a development of human powers, 
but likewise a multiplication of human wants. And this affects 
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the state quite as much as the citizen. The simple duties of a 
vassal to his lord can be understood without much education. 
Not so with the complicated duties of a sovereign American 
citizen to the complex government of which he forms a part. 
(3) It does nut follow that the state must actually educate its 
citizens. All it need do is to see that in some way they are 
properly educated. If parents, public-minded citizens, corpora- 
tions, or religious bodies are disposed to engage in this work, 
they may rightly do so. To the extent in which they do this 
they relieve the state of the duty of education. But no one can 
ever relieve the state of its obligation to oversee the work of 
education, by whomsoever carried on, and to secure to all its 
citizens at least so much instruction as may be needful for cit- 
izenship. If all else fail, the state must do the work itself. (4) 
All education is actually carried on in the name of the state. 
Every college and every university holds its property, carries on 
its work, and confers its scholastic honors in the name and by 
the authority of the state. If it should teach treasonable or 
other doctrine dangerous to the state its charter would be 
annulled and its right to instruct taken away. 

Professor Hoffman and other recent writers have revived the 
doctrine of Plato and the Greeks that the parent even has no 
right to educate his own child. This view is extreme. The 
parent has a natural right to teach his child, which belongs to 
himself and not to the state. But if in exercising this right he 
teach things subversive of loyalty or public morals, then, and 
only then, the state can interfere. This does not mean, however, 
that defects in parental instruction may not be supplied by the 
state, and that by force if need be. 

And now, to return to the original question, has the state a 
right to include in its scheme of education the reading of the 
Bible in its public schools? The answer naturally divides itself 
as follows: 

1. It has no right to require the reading of the Bible. That 
is, it must not force the Bible upon its citizens contrary to their 
convictions of right. All such compulsion is evidently a viola- 
tion of religious liberty. Just as much so as it would be to compel 
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citizens to listen statedly, against their will, to the reading of 
the Vedas, the Zend-Avesta, or the Book of Mormon. 

2. It has aright to permit the reading of the Bible. This 
must be done if at all in such way as not to be tantamount to 
compulsion. Such time must be chosen for the reading as will 
make it possible for those to be absent who do not wish to hear. 
And the presence of persons conscientiously opposed to hearing 
should never be required. 

3. The reason for this permission I find in the fact that the 
Bible is a text-book of morals. True it is likewise a religious 
book. But I am of the opinion that with the majority of men 
the strictest public morality cannot be maintained without the 
superior sanctions of religion. The Vedas and the Zend-Avesta 
in the East, the Eddas in Norseland, the Hermitic books in 
ancient Egypt, and the Prayers of Hurakan in Central America 
are among the non-Christian illustrations of this truth. Lecky 
has rightly said that “all religions governing mankind have done 
so by speaking to the heart.” Simple knowledge of duty is not 
enough. 

4. But when the Bible is read solely as a religious book, 
for spiritual instruction and devotion alone, the case is altogether 
different. I believe that no teacher employed and paid by the 
state has any right to take any part of the time for which he is 
so paid either to give religious instruction or to inculcate reli- 
gious sentiment. He may hold distinctively religious exercises 
in his school, if objection is not made, if he acts as a private 
citizen and not as an agent of the state, if the exercise is strictly 
voluntary, and if the time thus occupied is not that prescribed 
by the state for the official instruction of its youth. 

5. Suppose that for any reason the people of the United 
States should abandon the Christian standard of morals and 
adopt the code of Buddha, of Islam, or of Joseph Smith. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Gibbon’s learned opinions, Ingersoll’s 
eloquent periods, Arnold’s Light of Asia, or Max Miiller’s beau- 
tiful but doubtful translation of the Yajur Veda should revolu- 
tionize the public morals of this country and make Brahmins of 
us all. Then the Vedas ought to take the place now held by the 
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Bible as the text-book of the moral code. Then, if any religious 
book were read in the schools of the state that book should be 
the Veda. I have made this supposition in order to emphasize 
the remark that as things now are a Brahmin citizen of this 
Christian state should be accorded all the rights and privileges 
which under conditions just supposed I myself might ask asa 
lone representative of the Christian faith in a nation of Brah- 
mins. 

6. The principle of state control over education must not 
be misunderstood or perverted. Such control extends only so 
far as that education is concerned which is necessary for the 
citizen as such. The state may say that every child shall be 
educated to this extent. But it may not restrict education within 
these narrow limits of political requirement. Every child is an 
immortality as well as a prospective citizen. His spiritual per- 
sonality is immeasurably more important than his citizenship. 
The one is superficial, involving but a limited earthly existence. 
The other is central, determining the illimitable expanses of the 
eternal life. That type of education which simply prepares for 
citizenship is therefore at best an incomplete thing. Indeed, it 
is fatally defective. The spiritual development of the child is 
the essential thing. ll else is incidental. 

Let no one complain, however, because state education 
leaves out this essential. The state must leave it out. Because 
it is so essential, so vital, it cannot be safely entrusted to the 
state. Physical force must not touch the soul. Violation of 
this principle has cost Christendom thousands of innocent lives 
and ages of retarded progress. Let it no longer be violated. 
This country stands for absolute religious liberty in the world, 
and can afford to abide by its principles, let who will object. 

IV. Should the state make appropriations to denominational 
schools? This question has been seldom discussed in this 
country. Not many cases have arisen in which it has been 
brought toa practical issue. Doubtless many intelligent citizens 
have not thought far into it. Some have thought that it has no 
depths into which to look. And yet it is neither an empty 
question nor a dead issue. Within a few years past it has arrested 
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public attention as never before. The last Congress of the 
United States gave many hours to its discussion. 

Before approaching the main question here involved, the 
relation of the state to the denominational schools in general 
must be briefly referred to. Conditions governing this relation 
are the following: (1) Asa matter of fact these schools exist 
either by special charter from the state or under general law 
equivalent thereto. (2) The state does not attempt to manage the 
school thus chartered, to supervise its action, to exact reports, 
or in any way to secure the maintenance of its chartered rights 
and duties. Complete confidence is reposed in its promptness 
and political honor. (3) It is taken for granted that the school 
may do some things which the state may not do. Indeed, the 
raison d@ étre of the school is‘ found in this fact. Notably, the 
school may teach certain religious doctrines in which its founders 
are specially interested and for which the state is not at all 
responsible. (4) It is expressly or tacitly understood that the 
school is neither to teach doctrines inimical to the state, nor to 
violate the stipulations of its charter. Upon these conditions 
the school takes its place as a legal entity in society, henceforth 
to be treated, both by the state and by individuals, very much 
as any citizen would be treated under similar circumstances. 
(5) It will be readily seen that such a school sustains two 
distinct relations, one to the state, the other to the religious 
denomination by which it is controlled. Now, since every rela- 
tion involves a corresponding duty, and duties cannot conflict, it 
follows that obligations growing out of these distinct relations 
must be both distinct and self-consistent. 

Applying these facts to the question before us, we notice: 

1. The state has no right to make appropriations for the 
general support of such a school. If it does, the state thereupon 
becomes responsible for all that the school does. If you pay 
me for doing a certain deed, or bear my expenses in the doing 
of it, you are in the same position morally as though you did 
the deed yourself. Qui facit per alium, facit per se. Now, since 
the differential characteristic of a denominational school is its 
avowed attachment to certain religious beliefs and practices, and 
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since the state has no right to recognize or encourage any reli- 
gious matter whatever, it is manifest that such portion of the 
work of the school as relates in any way to religion is entirely 
beyond the prerogative of the state. But any general appro- 
priation is applicable to the entire work of the school. Hence 
some part of the state’s money has been paid for teaching reli- 
gion. This is a clear case of the misappropriation of public 
funds. 

2. As to specific appropriations for stipulated uses, there may 
be a variety of cases. (1) The state may bargain for a legiti- 
mate service which the school may legitimately perform. For 
example, the instruction of an Indian youth in such things, 
and such only, as the state can properly require, provided the 
school were at liberty to give such instruction and such only, 
and upon special agreement to that effect, would be quite as 
‘legitimate as for the state to employ a private citizen for the 
same service. (2) There may be legitimate service which the 
school could not legitimately engage to do. For instance, if 
a given school is bound by relations to its denomination to give 
certain religious instruction to all its students, then such a school 
could not withhold this instruction from wards of the state. (3) 
Paradoxical as it may seem, a school might legitimately do ille- 
gitimate service. This would be the case if the government 
should employ a denominational school to teach the wards of 
the state, just as its other students are taught, without any 
restrictions whatever. Such a bargain the school might legiti- 
mately carry out, provided it had no convictions to the contrary. 
But the government has no right to make such a bargain. (4) 
In the absence of all restrictions or stipulations as to the subject- 
matter of instruction, it may safely be taken for granted that the 
bargain is illegitimate. One party to such a contract is cer- 
tainly wrong; both are probably wrong. 

Now, if these principles are applied and strictly enforced, 
there can be no sort of objection to the state’s employing 
denominational schools to teach its Indian wards. But I hope 
not to be judged too severely when I express my decided con- 
viction that in all such contracts the chances are far more than 
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ten to one against the honest application of these principles. 
Strictly conscientious schools are unwilling to take such con- 
tracts. All others are certainly disqualified. 

V. I pass to another question involved in the ethics of the 
state. Should officers of state and witnesses at court be required 
to take an oath before entering upon their respective duties? 

When President Cleveland said, ‘A public office is a public 
trust,” he uttered no new truth. He simply put into attractive 
and portable form a very ancient doctrine. Plato held that 
officers of state have two duties, (1) to make the interest of the 
citizens their great aim ; (2) to take care of the whole body of 
the republic. It has always seemed proper that officers, when 
about to assume such grave duties, should give some public 
assurances as to their convictions and purposes in the case. 
This expectation has assumed two forms, pledges before elec- 
tion, and oaths of office after election. The history of the civil 
oath isa long one. The oath itself is based upon the theory 
that a man who will not naturally tell the truth will become 
truthful by first calling God to witness what he is about to say, 
and imprecating eternal vengeance upon his soul in case he 
should falsify. Or, in case of an officer, that he will be made 
honest and faithful by means of such solemn preliminary exer- 
cises. 

Concerning the oath and this theory of it the following may 
be said: 

1. It is only the lowest type of man that can be influenced 
by such considerations. Any respectably intelligent man knows 
that all he says and does is in the presence of the Almighty, 
and under the constant scrutiny of his omniscient eye. He like- 
wise knows that God will punish iniquity neither less nor more 
because the sinner asks him to. This, of course, in case the 
citizen testifying or officiating believes in God at all. But in 
case he does not believe in God the oath has no effect whatever, 
unless it be to disgust him. 

2. The oath as usually administered, by a bad man or at best 
in a rapid, perfunctory, irreverent manner, has no moral signifi- 
cance whatever. Indeed, it is little short of a blasphemy. 
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3. In the case of an atheist who is conscientious—and there 
are some such—the oath becomes an iniquity. Either it 
requires him to assume a belief in God which he has not, and so 
to tell an untruth in the forlorn attempt to prove himself true 
and faithful, or else it debars him, on purely religious grounds, 
from certain rights of citizenship. Either of these results is 
both iniquitous and calamitous. 

The repeated exclusion of Mr. Bradlaugh from the British 
parliament simply because he could not conscientiously recog- 
nize God in the customary oath of office is a standing reproach 
against Christian England, in this advanced age of enlighten- 
ment, toleration, and religious liberty. Whatever good purpose 
the civil oath may have served in the past, its day of usefulness 
is evidently done, and no Christian nation ought any longer to 
require it. . 

4. There is another matter closely associated with the civil 
oath which demands a passing notice. I refer to perjury and 
the penalties enacted for its punishment. The connection 
between perjury and the oath is inveterate, and yet it is neither 
essential nor vital. Indeed, it is merely incidental. The oath is 
religious in origin and character. Perjury laws are secular. The 
oath appeals to eternity and the sanctions of the higher life. 
Perjury laws appeal to time and the sanctions of the earthly 
life. The former appeal is closed against the state. The latter 
appeal is open to the state. Historically the two have been 
connected, as the term “perjury” suggests. But it need not 
have been so. If a man falsifies at court it is evidently proper 
to punish him for it. If an officer of state betrays the trust 
reposed in him as such it is right to impeach him, or to visit 
other pains and penalties upon him, for malfeasance of trust. 
No reasonable objection can be brought against existing penal- 
ties attached to the violation of an oath. The objection is, that 
they are attached to so unreasonable and foolish a thing as a 
civil oath. They are in bad company. In themselves they are 
just. But they ought to be exacted for the violation of truth 
or of official duty, not of a needless, meaningless oath. The sole 
purpose is to make a man tell the truth or do his duty. This 
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can be accomplished as well without an oath as with it. A 
pledge or affirmation, as allowed in the Constitution of the 
United States, and as now practiced in some of the courts, meets 
the case exactly. Its violation entails the same penalties. It 
proposes political punishment for political crime. This is just 
and right. Best of all, it avoids the awful inconsistency of 
imprecating divine vengeance on a frail, fallible mortal, in case 
he should come short in any respect of doing his whole duty. 
I trust the day is not far distant when the substitution now 
occasionally made will become universal, and when, among all 
Christian nations at least, the administration of a civil oath will 
be known only in history. The ends of justice and liberty will 
be thereby promoted, and the public morals advanced. 

VI. Should blasphemy be punishable by law? 

This is another of those questions involving the ethical func- 
tions of the state. Blasphemy has been variously defined. In 
its narrow sense it means profane swearing, the taking of God’s 
name in vain. But it likewise includes all irreverence to God 
by asserting attributes contrary to his nature, by denying attri- 
butes essential to him, or by offering any reproach to his divine 
personality. In some Christian states the statutes against blas- 
phemy include all malicious revilings of God, of the Christian 
religion, the Holy Scriptures, the established church, the virgin 
Mary, and the saints. In this country separation of church and 
state has largely reduced the content of the term “blasphemy” 
in its legal sense. And still many states of the Union have 
included much more than profanity in the crime of blasphemy 
as punishable by law. Recent attempts in certain states to 
restrain Mr. Ingersoll from lecturing within their borders, and to 
indict him for blasphemous utterances in his lectures, illustrate 
the supposed intent of the laws in such cases provided. A man 
need not swear profanely in order to be indictable for blas- 
phemy. 

Concerning this whole subject there are several undeniable 
statements to be made. 

I. Blasphemy is a most inexcusable sin. Every man must 
either believe in God or not believe in him. If he does not 
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believe in God why should he be constantly swearing in his 
name? Such a practice is a piece of unmeaning folly, to say the 
least of it. But, to say more of it, if one knows the practice to 
be offensive to his fellow citizens, it then becomes a piece of 
ill breeding, an inexcusable effrontery. I never yet knew a man 
to swear from a sense of duty. 

But to the one who does believe in God the sin of blasphemy 
is all the greater. It is simply unaccountable that a man who 
really believes in an infinite, all-wise, all-holy God should have 
any disposition either to think lightly of his being or to speak 
lightly of his name. It is hard for me to respect either the 
intelligence or the moral sense of a consciously blasphemous 
man. 

2. My second statement is that the state has no right to 
punish sin. God alone can do that. There are certain sins 
which the state may punish, but not because they are sins. All 
sin is disloyalty to God and all disloyalty to God is sin. But 
some sins, in addition to this essential quality, are likewise inci- 
dentally injurious to men. These sins, within limits, the state 
may punish. But I repeat not because they are sinful, but solely 
because they are injurious to men. A man may be a horrible 
sinner against God and his fellow-men may never know it. But 
even if they do know it, if he takes pains to parade it before 
them and to glory in it, they have still no right to punish him 
for it. The relations of every soul to his Maker must be forever 
held inviolable by the hand of human law. 

3. If these principles be correct it follows that the state 
has no right to punish blasphemy. If it can do this then it can 
likewise punish every other sin against God. Furthermore, the 
right to punish carries with it the duty to punish. And the state 
must act as the spiritual censor of every citizen. Religious lib- 
erty must be abolished and inquisitorial fires relighted. These 
conclusions may be unwelcome and somewhat startling, but they 
are the outcome of relentless logic and cannot be evaded. The 
only safe course for the state is to let the entire spiritual being 
of the citizen absolutely alone. If left free in this realm he may 
be good or he may be bad. God alone can judge him. But one 
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thing is certain. If not freely good he cannot be good at all. 
Forced goodness is not good, nor fiat virtue virtuous. 

4. On the other hand, it cannot be maintained that all blas- 
pheniy must be exempt from punishment. In certain cases there 
may be elements connected with it which make it punishable. 
I mention two such possible cases. (1) What is known as 
vicious or malicious swearing. This form is symptomatic. It 
indicates something. It shows that its perpetrator is angry and 
in all probability is such a one as is about to break the peace. 
He can therefore be righteously apprehended for it, just asa 
citizen who threatens another can be bound over to keep the 
peace. Notice, however, that the basis of action in this case is 
found not in the actual relation of the prisoner’s words to God, 
but in their prospective relation to man. Any other words indi- 
cating the same condition of mind might bring the.same inter- 
ference by the state. Manifestly, an injurer of society cannot be 
released from punishment simply because he is likewise a reviler 
of God. (2) The second case is that of habitual, profuse, indis- 
criminate, excessive profanity. This practice is offensive to good 
citizens and demoralizing to society. It is not punishable on 
this account, however. Good citizens are sometimes very 
unreasonably offended. Even truth and right may offend them. 
Forty years ago abolition agitators offended many such citizens, 
but they ought not to have been indicted for it. Neither can 
every tendency to demoralize society entail civil punishment. 
Almost every sin has some such tendency. Staying away from 
church, criticising the choir, or announcing a personal defect in 
the preacher will doubtless injure the moral fibre of some weak 
soul attendant thereupon. And yet no one would think such 
indiscretions indictable. If it be right to punish at all in the 
case now before us, I would base such punishment on the gen- 
eral right to abate a nuisance. Profanity in a religious assembly 
is certainly abatable as a nuisance. And Iam not prepared to 
deny that the constant interlarding of conversation, otherwise 
reasonably intelligible,with expressions, senseless, distracting, and 
aggravating to citizens in general, may possibly be abatable asa 
nuisance. Certainly they are not punishable simply as blasphemy. 
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5. All laws against blasphemy as such are relicts of a 
bygone age, are wrong in themselves, are practically a dead 
letter, and should be removed from the statute books. 

Much is constantly being said and written about the pecul- 
iarities of the present age as contrasted with former ages. But I 
believe that there is nothing more characteristic of it than its 
ability to look on both sides of a disputed question. This abil- 
ity is a recent acquirement of the genus homo. Preceding ages 
have been invariably marked by prejudice. But prejudice is 
simply a one-sided view of things, a judging too soon, before 
the evidence is heard. The exercise of this new and growing 
ability has wrought great changes in the state and the church, 
as well as in individual thought and action. When Philip II, of 
Spain, reduced the army, destroyed the navy, and prostrated the 
resources of his imperial domain, in the vain attempt with his 
matchless Armada to extirpate heresy from Europe, it was 
simply because he took a one-sided view of his duty as a Chris- 
tian emperor. No Christian emperor of this age would take such 
a view. When Catholics burned Protestants, Calvinists punished 
Arminians, Lutherans oppressed Calvinists, and Puritans ban- 
ished Baptists, it was simply because they took a one-sided view 
of the duty of the church toward dissenters. No such view is 
now taken. So late as 1838 bishops of Durham and Norwich, 
having in an unguarded moment subscribed for a book written 
by a Unitarian, were required to make humble apology for their 
inexcusable indiscretion. It would read like the wildest romance 
if such a thing were required today. Now it seems to me that 
the existing statutes against blasphemy have grown out of a sim- 
ilar one-sided view of the duty of the state toward religion. 
Certainly the state ought to secure religion in the free exercise 
of all its rights. But it ought not therefore to punish the ene- 
mies of religion. Most assuredly it ought not to punish honest 
dissenters from prevailing phases of religious belief. For such 
dissent, through all the ages, has furnished the only avenue of 
religious progress. If a man should say a word against the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, or against some one of the long catalogue of 
saints, I scarcely think there is a Christian state in all Europe 
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today that really believes he ought to be punished for it 
Neither do I think that the Christian people of this nation now 
really believe that Mr. Ingersoll ought to be incarcerated for 
speaking blasphemous words against the Bible and the God of 
the Bible. Now nothing is to be gained by retaining a law 
whose execution is neither possible nor proper. 

We who believe in absolute religious liberty must have the 
courage to be consistent with our own convictions. Even if a 
man does most wantonly outrage all our most sacred feelings 
and beliefs, we must not turn inquisitors and persecute him for 
it. We have such abiding confidence in the inspired truth of 
God’s Word and in the divine power of Jesus Christ over the 
human heart and life, that we ask no arm of state to avenge the 
friends or punish the enemies of the Cross. More than this 
We insist that the state be strictly neutral in all matters of reli- 
gion, and that every law and act of government be consistent 
with such neutrality. This does not mean that we as Christians 
are neutral. Religious indifferentism in the church is quite as 
deplorable as religious intolerance in the state. That mawkish, 
invertebrate sentimentalism in religion which has no fixed con- 
victions, which never thinks, which believes anything or nothing 
according to the latest theological or philosophical fad, without 
investigation or rational apprehension, is deserving of neither 
confidence nor respect. One-sided religious views should indeed 
be discarded. But men should not therefore sluggishly close 
their eyes and take no view at all. 

The soldier with the strongest armor can calmly face the 
fiercest foe. So the Christian with the firmest hold on God and 
truth can safely challenge error in any of its forms. The state 
which is purest, wisest, strongest can give the greatest freedom 
to its citizens. So the church which is centered on the deepest 
‘truths of God can afford to be most tolerant of others. Polarity 
of doctrine gives fixity of purpose, solidarity of character, con- 
sistency of life. Unfortunately, of many a modern religionist it 
might be prophesied, as of one of old, ‘‘Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.” 

It will be observed that questions hitherto presented are all 
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politico-religious questions. They refer, directly or remotely, 
to relations of church and state. But manifestly many other 
questions along other lines of thought must be included in any 
adequate presentation of our theme, Ethics of the State. It 
would be interesting to follow these lines, had not the discus- 
sion already become so extended as to forbid even a mention of 
them. 

In concluding this paper it may be well to sum up briefly 
the results of our studies as hitherto pursued. We have found: 
(1) that ethical law is universal, including every voluntary act 
of every free intelligence, whether exerted singly or in com- 
bination with other free intelligences, and that therefore acts of 
state are ethical in character; (2) that the citizen owes duties 
to the state as an ethical entity, and that among these duties are 
the obligations to love, to obey, to support, and to codperate 
with the state; (3) that the state likewise has duties to its 
citizens, among which are these: to maintain its own sover- 
eignty, to protect and improve its citizens, and to respect their 
rights of personality; (4) that the state should not enforce 
Sabbath observance, that church property need not be taxed, 
that the Bible may be read as a religious book in schools of the 
state, but should not be forced upon unwilling ears, that gen- 
eral appropriations by the state should never be made to denom- 
inational schools, that the civil oath should be abolished, and 
that blasphemy as such should not be punishable by law. 

These conclusions are believed to be correct beyond the 
possibility of successful contradiction. They are held firmly, 
yet always subject to revision upon the advent of new light 
concerning them. This is the proper attitude toward all second- 
ary truth. Loyalty to what we have is perfectly consistent 
with hospitality to what we may hereafter receive. Conviction 
of truth is not intellectual opacity, nor is attachment to duty 
moral obscurity. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM; being the Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1895-6. By ALex- 
ANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, LL.D. Second series. Edin- 
burgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons; New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 304, 8vo. $2. 


THE second volume of Professor Fraser’s lectures is marked by the 
same maturity of thought, sobriety of statement, and perspicuity of 
style which we remarked upon in our review of the first. There the 
three theories of atheism, theism, and pantheism were set in contrast 
with one another as different solutions of the problem of the universe. 
The question was proposed, Which of these three is the most reason- 
able answer to be rendered to the fundamental question of our relation 
to the universe ? Is man only a thing, or is he also a person ? Do we 
stand in a moral relation to an Infinite Personality ? It was contended 
that conscience enables us to answer this inquiry in the affirmative. 
We belong to a“ morally principled universe” and so “ may everywhere 
recognize and rest in God.” This conclusion is not shaken by the fact 
of the existence of crude forms of religion, of fetichism and polytheism, 
any more than the calculus is overthrown by the circumstance that 
some tribes know nothing of distinction of number. The true inter- 
pretation of nature is the moral and theistic one; and in this position 
Kant was right. Even physical faith in natural order presupposes 
moral trust in the universal power. It is implied in the trustworthi- 
ness of experience. It is thus a necessary postulate. ‘Manifested 
power,” Herbert Spencer’s own phrase, cannot be unknown or unknow- 
able power. His philosophy oscillates between universal nescience 
and non-moral power, Pyrrhonism and pantheism. “The eternal 
divine gospel that God is love may be taken as another expression for 
that perfect moral trustworthiness of the final principle of existence,” 
which is the essential principle of theistic faith. The present volume 
carries out these propositions by an exposition of the relations of the 
theological problem to man. The titles of the chapters, viz., Causation 
Theistically Interpreted; Cosmical Adaptation and Divine Design: 
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Teleological, Divine Necessity : Ontological, and Philosophical, Faith 
indicate the course of the discussion in the first 120 pages. Then 
follow five chapters in which the doubts and queries suggested by the 
existence of evil, optimism and progress, miracle and its real nature, 
the mystery of death and the question of immortality, are handled with 
equal candor and ability. Objections and difficulties are fairly stated, 
and whatever weight can be justly conceded to them is conceded. The 
issue of the inquiries is the conclusion that faith in the supreme moral 
personality is not undermined by the fact of moral evil or by the fact 
of death, or by what is left of unfathomed mystery in the moral and 
providential administration of the world. To the pages (142-240) in 
which this luminous discussion is conducted we must refer the reader 
who would gain an adequate knowledge of its contents and a due 
impression of its soundness and value. 


GEorGE P. FISHER. 
YALE Divinity SCHOOL. 


EsQUuISSE D’UNE PHILOSOPHIE DE LA RELIGION D’APRES LA Psy- 
CHOLOGIE ET L’HISTOIRE. Par AUGUSTE SABATIER, Professeur 
de l’Université de Paris, Doyen de la Faculté de Théologie 
Protestante. Paris: Fischbacher, 1897. Pp. xvi+4I5, 
8vo. Fr. 7.50. 

Tuis is not by any means a great book, nevertheless it is a supremely 
interesting one. For the production of a work of the former class 
the times must be ripe, the age must codperate with the author. A 
period of transition favors the appearance of a suggestive book, espe- 
cially in so far as it induces a writer to reproduce semi-consciously the 
prevailing conflict of opinion or absence of clear constructive tendency. 

Philosophy of religion is at present passing through that kind of 
change which commonly accompanies growth. This department of 
inquiry numbers today little more than sixty years. With the appear- 
ance of Hegel’s Lectures, in 1832, it may be said to have finally dis- 
possessed its ancestor, natural theology. For rather more than a 
generation thereafter Hegelian ideas and methods practically usurped 
the field; and one might say that the publication of Professor Otto 
Pfleiderer’s classical work, in 1868, marked the beginning of the end 
of this epoch. Since then Hegelian principles have doubtless passed 
over into Britain, France, Italy, and the United States, and, in this 
new environment, have contrived to preserve their authority till within 
the last decade. But during this generation, which may be termed the 
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second epoch of philosophy of religion, a parallel movement has 
been in rapid progress. Facts of which Hegel knew nothing, informa- 
tion that his followers tend only too often to minimize or miss, have 
come +o light. The labors of McLennan, Maine, and Robertson 
Smith, of Professor Max Miiller, Mr. Tylor, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. J. G. Frazer, and Mr. F. B. Jevons—to mention the names 
of British writers only—have intervened. The knowledge of ancient 
religions and civilizations has been vastly extended, like the informa- 
tion concerning primitive man and his customs; psychology has 
acquired a new importance; changed methods of investigation have 
wholly altered the outlook. Asa result, an almost unanimous tendency 
to doubt the validity and usefulness of metaphysical formalism has 
gradually revealed itself. Thinkers begin to see that the entire field 
must be restudied without prejudice, and especially without the precon- 
ceptions incident to an @ priori scheme which is brought to the facts 
and forced upon them willy-nilly. Further, it is becoming plainer 
and plainer that religion cannot be viewed as an intellectual phenome- 
non exclusively. Its roots extend, not only to the mind of man, but 
to his whole nature, drawing sustenance from volition and sentiment 
no less than from reason. In other words, a marked movement is 
traceable away from formal metaphysics and in the direction of psy- 
chological and historical investigation. Like all reactions, this one 
has run too far. For history and psychology have their necessary 
metaphysical implications, and these cannot be neglected. 

Yet, in this very disparagement of metaphysics in the interest 
of history and psychology lie at once the hope for the future and the 
transition character of the contemporary attitude. Professor Sabatier’s 
book is supremely interesting, because it indicates, better than any 
other work with which I am acquainted, the processes now in progress. 
Its limitations, like its value, center in its non-metaphysical nature, 
and in its effort to heighten the importance of psychology and history. 
Suggestion marks its every page; evidence of grasp is by no means so 
easily found. 

The plan of the work obviously indicates what may be termed its 
sporadic character. After a preface, in which the incoherence of 
philosophy of religion under the metaphysical régime is emphasized 
and the need for sober history and psychology noted,-Professor Sabatier 
proceeds to attack his problem along three main lines. His First 
Book treats of Religion, and is subdivided into four chapters —on the 
Psychological Origin of Religion; Religion and Revelation; Miracle 
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and Inspiration ; and the Religious Development of Mankind. The 
Second Book is entitled Christianity, and the subject-matter falls into 
three chapters— Hebraism or the Origin of the Gospel; the Essence 
of Christianity; and the Principal Historical Forms of Christianity. 
The closing book, with the title Dogma, contains four chapters—What 
is Dogma? the Life of Dogmas and their Historical Evolution; the 
Science of Dogmas; and a Critical Theory of Religious Knowledge. 
It is a curious collocation of themes, and very well serves to show the 
somewhat chaotic conception of the author in regard to the precise aim 
of philosophy of religion. For this reason, too, the treatment possesses 
that flexibility and fluidity so admirably suited to the present situation. 
Four lines of thought converge in the book—the theological, his- 
torical, psychological, and philosophical. The value of the work done 
upon each is very different. The theological positions are much the 
strongest. The chapters on Miracle and Inspiration, on Hebraism, 
on the Essence of Christianity, and all the sections on Dogma are 
excellent. They display competent knowledge, eminent fairness and 
scientific appreciation, and many of their suggestions are full of insight. 
The historical Ueberdlicke are often most stimulating, and are invariably 
marked by great freshness. The consideration of the Religious Devel- 
opment of Mankind, of the Principal Historical Forms of Christianity, 
and of the Evolution of Christian Dogma in History, affords ample 
evidence of a certain happy valiancy that shakes one out of all ordinary 
ruts. The same praise cannot be conscientiously bestowed upon the 
psychological and philosophical portions. The psychologicalafacts on 
which the argument is based are far too general. So much is this so 
that the method often recalls metaphysical @ priorism against which 
the author protests. And redaction in the interest of a preconceived 
psychological scheme is just as objectionable as that set forth for the 
purpose of aggrandizing a metaphysical theory. The weakest part of 
the work is the purely philosophical portion; —the concluding chapter 
on the Nature of Religious Knowledge. Here Professor Sabatier 
makes most dangerous admissions, and employs arguments which are 
conspicuously double-edged. He appears to have been seriously 
affected by Ritschlianism, and this to such on extent that, if his con- 
tentions were true, they would entirely preclude the possibility of any- 
thing in the nature of Philosophy of religion. Bookkeeping by double 
entry has no place in the accounting of human experience. 
Throughout the book is written in that limpid style peculiar to 
the French; its objectivity forms its most attractive characteristic ; it 
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is the style that puts the Germans to shame and makes English writers 
despair. Everyone interested in the subject ought to procure the 
volume, not expecting a systematic philosophy of religion, but a series 
of suggestions, enlivening in themselves, and raising several problems 
that have hitherto received too scanty attention. I am glad to notice 
that a second edition has already been called for. A full index would 


be a welcome addition. 


R. M. WENLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HisTORY OF RELIGION. By FRank 
Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. London: Methuen & Co., 
1897. Pp. vii + 443; cloth. Ios. 6d. 


Tus introduction to the history of religion deserves high com- 
mendation for its modesty, impartiality of tone, and suggestiveness. 
Though pretending to be little more than a compilation from authori- 
ties on anthropology, it really is—from the discriminating use of its 
material and the philosophical power of the author—an original and 
valuable contribution to the study of early religion, and therefore to 
the study of all religion. In studying any subject we must begin at 
the beginning. It bears, too, on those large problems, raised by bib- 
lical introduction, which are to be solved neither by the old dogmatism 
which rested on uncritical tradition nor by the new and sometimes 
sniffy dogmatism of modern literary criticism. Both of these dogma- 
tisms have done good service in their time; but the time has come for 
something better. A patient and thorough investigation of all the facts 
is nowdemanded. That is being carried on, but much laboris still needed 
to complete the work. Clearly, too, no other method but the compara- 
tive can be used to ascertain wherein the things investigated — whether 
religions or anything else—resemble each other and wherein they differ. 
For though some who are rightly reluctant to appear to compromise the 
exclusive claims of Christianity are jealous of a method which to them 
implies that all religions are alike, they must on consideration admit 
that, just as comparative philology implies that languages differ from 
‘each other and comparative anatomy implies that animals differ in 
structure, so the use of the comparative method in the study of reli- 
gions “is a standing disproof of the idea that all religions are alike.” 
“The comparative method can only be used where there are differences 
in the things compared. Indeed, we may go further and say that it is 
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for the sake of ascertaining these differences that the method is brought 
into use.” Thus, for example, it is a small thing for anyone to point 
out the resemblances which exist, on the one hand, between the cosmog- 
ony and the flood traditions found inscribed on the tablets of Nineveh 
and transliterated from older sources or found in the valley of the Nile, 
and those accounts, on the other hand, which we have in the book of 
Genesis concerning the creation of the world and the Noachian deluge. 
Surely, it is of much more consequence to insist on the great differ- 
ences, and to seek for an adequate explanation of that spiritual eleva- 
tion and the entire absence of crude mythological and polytheistic 
accessories in the biblical stories which make them still profitable read- 
ing for young and old, and for the man of science as well as for the 
man on the street. There are, however, people who become so fas- 
cinated with the resemblances on the surface that they jump to the 
conclusion that no difference worth speaking of exists between the 
Bible and Babylonian or Turanian or Hamitic tradition. There are 
others, again, so terrified because such a conclusion has been formed 
and announced to the world that they feel it their duty to deny the 
resemblance, and to denounce those who admit it as false brethren. 
The same spirit makes them cry, Can anything good come out of 
anthropology? as soon as they are informed that some anthropologists 
have assumed that all religion is merely developed fetichism or anim- 
ism or something of the sort. Between the impatient unbeliever and 
the impatient believer the man of science and the man of faith walk 
together, hand in hand, enriching the world, and resting on the word, 
“He that believeth doth not make haste.”’ Let us have the facts, all the 
facts, and, if possible, nothing but the facts, is today the cry of sensible 
men; and therefore it is that a book like Robertson Smith’s Religion 
of the Semites, concerning which Dr. Jevons writes, ‘My obligations 
are too great for their expression to be confined in footnotes,” is worth 
all the eloquent declamation of defenders of the faith in church courts, 
or all the “guesses” at the riddle of existence which the most accom- 
plished man of letters can give us. 

Totemism, that is, the belief which identified with the divine a 
species of animals or plants which was regarded as the ancestor of the 
tribe, is the earliest form of religion known to science. It may be 
added that the worship originally accorded to the whole species was 
after a time appropriated to one individual of the species. As to this 
faith, while no authority now accepts Mr. Spencer’s theory that it orig- 
inated in the worship of ancestors, it is admitted that “the nature of 
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religious belief in the pre-totemistic stage is entirely matter of conjec- 
ture.” Dr. Jevons argues with much acuteness that pre-totemism must 
have been a “simple and amorphous monotheism.” He takes issue 
squarely with those who maintain that as monotheism is the highest 
form of belief, it must have gradually developed from the lower forms 
of totemism and polytheism, through intermediate stages. Admitting 
every plea that seems to make for the ordinary evolutionary view, that 
the higher must have developed from the lower, he strongly insists 
that the highest must have been implicit in consciousness from the 
beginning, and also that evolution and progress are two very different 
things. Evolution is constant, but progress very rare. Indeed, 
“evolution may well be, from the religious point of view, one long 
process of degeneration.” Progress is certainly as exceptional in 
religion as in other things, and where it takes place must be due to 
exceptional causes. “If evolution takes place, something must be 
evolved ; and that something, as being continuously present in all the 
different stages, may be called the continuum of religion.” He thus 
finds in the consciousness of primitive man that which only became 
fully explicit, millenniums after his appearance on earth. He puts this 
point again, near the end of his work, in the following striking pas- 
sage: 

“Once more, we must remember that the facts of consciousness 
were the same for early as for civilized man; but they were not as yet 
discriminated. They swam before man’s untrained eye, and ran into 
one another. Even the fundamental division of objects into animate and 
inanimate had not been fixed. But even so, all was not irrational chaos 
for man. In the outer world of his experience the laws of nature, which 
are God’s laws, worked with the same regularity then as now. In the 
world of his inner experience God was not far from him at any time. 
If he could not formulate the laws of nature, at least he had the key 
to their comprehension in the conviction, not expressed but acted on, 
that nature was uniform. If his spiritual vision was dim, his con- 
sciousness of God was at least so strong, to start with, that he has never 
since ceased seeking after him. The law of continuity holds of reli- 
gion as of other things.” 

What more natural form of belief, in this primitive stage of existence, 
could there be than the conception of God as manifesting himself in 
some natural object! No wonder that totemism was world-wide. “The 
haunting sense of something incomprehensible, and therefore divine, 
has to be objectified in some form, and that form or totem becomes 
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the vehicle for the ideal union of the family or tribe.” (Christianity 
and Idealism, by Professor John Watson.) 

Most suggestive are the chapters on “Totemism and Survivals of 
Totemism,” especially the argument that “totemism was the prime 
motor of all material progress.” Progress would have been impossible 
without the domestication of animals and of plants, and success in 
either direction demanded labor and experimentation, for which the 
savage is naturally incapable. Only “in totemism: have we a cause 
persistent, world-wide, and adequate to account for the facts.” What 
we consider a form of religion so crude as to excite surprise and pity 
was thus indispensable to any material civilization! The lowest reli- 
gion is clearly better than none. 

The development of totemism into polytheism, through the offer- 
ing of totem animals in sacrifice, marked another important stage in 
the history of humanity. When it was felt that the union of the human 
and divine was broken, some outward act was needed which would 
signify the reéstablishment of the connection. As the totem was 
supposed to share the common life of both parties and to be capable 
of exercising an influence on both, and as a blood covenant was the 
only means known for effecting union with anyone external to the 
tribe, the sacrifice of the totem and a common sacramental meal orig- 
inated. The universality of the practice is the most conclusive testi- 
mony to the ineradicable craving of man’s heart for union and com- 
munion with God, and to the consciousness that on such union alone 
can right relations with our fellows be based. Here is Dr. Jevons’ 
language: ‘‘The whole human race for thousands of years has been 
educated to the conception that it was only through a divine sacrifice 
that perfect union with God was possible for man. At times the sac- 
ramental conception of sacrifice appeared to be about to degenerate 
entirely into the gift theory; but then, in the sixth century, B. C., the 
sacramental conception woke into new life, this time in the form of a 
search for a perfect sacrifice—a search which led Clement and Cyprian 
to try all the mysteries of Greece in vain. But of all the great reli- 
gions of the world it is the Christian church alone which is so far heir of 
all the ages as to fulfill the dumb, dim expectation of mankind; in it 
alone the sacramental meal commemorates by ordinance of.its founder 
the divine sacrifice which is a propitiation for the sins of all mankind.” 

His argument against the derivation of monotheism from polythe- 
ism is very decided, and will not be assented to by many who are ready 
to acknowledge that Jewish monotheism was due to a peculiar cause, 
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whether the cause be called special revelation, or greater power of 
spiritual insight on the part of the prophets of Israel, or the peculiar 
character and history of the “people of revelation.” Admittedly, the 
development of religion in Israel was unique. There was no inter- 
mediate stage of polytheism. The teraphim or household gods of 
patriarchal times are evidences of primitive totemism, existing side by 
side with the higher revelation made to Abraham. Subsequently we 
find evidences of a worship of the great powers of nature side by side 
with the spiritual faith of Abraham and Moses. Syncretism, too, we 
find in Israel, but not polytheism. Faith in Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, developed into pure monotheism, and that into the perfect con- 
ception of God which Jesus revealed. But many who admit this unique 
development of religion in Israel hold just as firmly that the religion 
of Greece developed from the polytheism of Homer into the mono- 
theism of its great poets and philosophers, a monotheism which at its 
best, in Plato, for instance, regarded God as simply transcendent, and 
which, therefore, was incomplete, but which none the less was spiritual 
monotheism. Dr. Jevons is a well-known classical scholar, and cannot 
have overlooked the case of Greece. Yet here are some of the sweep- 
ing assertions which he makes regarding the interrelations of mono- 
theism and polytheism : 

“Indeed, if we base ourselves on evolutionary principles we may 
safely say that, whatever be the genesis and history of monotheism, 
one thing is certain, namely, that it cannot have developed out of 
polytheism. Both species may be descended from a common ancestor, 
but not one from the other.” (P. 387.) 

“The monotheism of the Jews is a unique and solitary phenomenon 
in the history of religion. Nowhere else in the world has the develop- 
ment of religion culminated in monotheism.” (P. 388.) 

“The tendencies which have been supposed in polytheism to make 
for monotheism have always been purely pantheistic—speculative 
rather than practical, metaphysical rather than religious; and, as being 
metaphysical speculations, have always been confined to the cultured 
few, and have never even leavened the polytheism of the masses.” (P. 
389.) 

“ Pantheism is the philosophical complement of a pantheon ; but 
the spirit which produced the monotheism of the Jews must have been 
something very different.” (P. 390.) 

All that need be said here on this interesting question is that those 
who maintain the opposite opinion, that monotheism did generally 
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develop and must have developed from polytheism, will have to reckon 
with Dr. Jevons’ argument and facts. He attributes the develop- 
ment of the primitive amorphous monotheism, with its perfect forms in 
the religion of Israel, to the development of the consciousness of the 
divine personality, due to greater “attention,” on the part of elect 
souls, to the real content of consciousness. What he says concerning 
the gradual realization of the content of consciousness and the extraor- 
dinary importance of the faculty of attention—though familiar to 
students of psychology— seems to me worthy of every consideration on 
the part of the ordinary reader. 
G. M. GRantT. 


HEILIGE SCHRIFT UND KriTIK. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre von der 
heiligen Schrift, insonderheit Alten Testamentes. Von D. 
WILHELM VOLCK, ordentlichem Professor an der Universitat 
Dorpat. Erlangen und Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Béhme), 1897.  Pp.. 
x-+ 216, 8vo. M. 3.25. 


Tus is a book of a kind of which one could wish we had more. 
The author believes profoundly both in the Scriptures and in criti- 


cism ; and his object is to show that his faith is reasonable and well 
founded. He thinks himself justified in his faith, because he sees in 
the Scriptures the product of two factors, one the free divine activity, 
and the other the free human activity. As a product of the divine 
activity, the Scriptures are the authoritative standard of faith and life 
for the church; as a product of human activity, they. are, like all litera- 
ture, a proper subject for investigation and criticism. The treasure is 
heavenly ; but the vessels are earthen. 

The book is written by a Lutheran professor, who believes in a 
supernatural Christianity, which is the complement of a supernatural 
history, of which the Old Testament is the inspired and authoritative 
record. He also recognizes the place and value which the modern 
science of criticism must have in biblical and theological study, and 
writes in the scientific spirit. He believes that a lack of religion is not 
essential to the possession of the scientific spirit and the use of the 
scientific method, and that a man can be religious and scientific at the 
same time. His view is that the church should openly and gratefully 
recognize the profit which it has gained from the good work of its 
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opponents, and that it should constantly bear in mind the truth 
expressed in the saying, e¢ ad hoste consilium. 

The author accepts the principles and the methods of the higher 
criticism, but rejects many of the results reached by the Reuss - Graf 
school, especially as these are set forth by Wellhausen, because, as he 
claims, these are based upon a presupposition which is not an element 
of the science of criticism, and is indefensible and false. This presup- 
position is the absence of every supernatural element in the history of 
Israel, so that this history was only a process of natural evolution, and 
was, in all respects, of exactly the same character as the history of all 
other peoples. That our author, however, is not unwilling to accept 
results of criticism, not based upon the presupposition of the Reuss- 
Graf school, is shown in the statement he makes of his own views about 
the constitution and origin of the Hexateuch. In this statement JE, 
as already made by uniting J and E, is assigned to early times. Then 
PC was added to JE, before the Thora of D was made a part of the 
whole work. JE-+ PC + Joshua, with parts of D not included in the 
Thora, existed in a written form as one work in the time of Hosea, 
Amos, and Micah. Finally, the Thora of D (chaps. 5-28), found in the 
days of Josiah after being for some time unknown, was added to the 
whole collection after it had been worked over into its present form by 
the Deuteronomist. The hand of this Deuteronomist is also seen in 
all that body of history which begins with Genesis and ends with the 
book of Kings, and which did not receive its final redaction before the 
close of the exile. 

The book is an enlargement of previous work by the author, which 
appeared in 1894 and 1895, in the form of contributions to the Weue 
hirchliche Zeitschrift. The object of the book is twofold. On the one 
hand, the author makes it his aim to show what has been the gain to 
Bible study and religion from the modern science of biblical criticism ; 
and, on the other, he seeks to make it clear that there is room for all 
who believe in the supernatural character of the history of Israel, and 
the ‘divine authority of Scripture in the Lutheran church, whatever 
number of the results of criticism they may accept or reject. The 
book is thus a warning against a return to the dogmatic theory of the 
seventeenth century in regard to inspiration. 

The matter of the book is divided into three parts. The first part 
consists of a sketch of the history of the ideas about the Scriptures, 
and the method of their interpretation. The object in this part is to 
show that preconceived ideas about the Scriptures have largely deter- 
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mined the methods of interpreting them, and that the present attitude 
of the Reuss-Graf school towards the Old Testament is the natural 
result of a revolt from the presuppositions of the church in reference 
to the character of the Scriptures. The treatment of this last point is 
defective, and the author fails to carry out his purpose to a satisfactory 
result. In the second part, which is entitled “ Discussion of Principal 
Questions,” the author seeks to show that criticism has a place in bib- 
lical study. There must be criticism of the text, there must be criti- 
cism of the canon, and there surely may be criticism in regard to all 
the matters which belong under the head of Old Testament introduc- 
tion. The rights of criticism, in the case of these latter matters, the 
author finds guaranteed in the character of the Scriptures rightly con- 
ceived, and in their nature as the product of a divine and a human 
factor. It is a mistake, in his view, to identify Scripture and revelation. 
Revelation is the incoming of God into history. Scripture is the 
authoritative record of the history which embodies revelation. Scrip- 
ture is thus itself, in turn, a part of this history. In both the history 
and the Scriptures the human factor is not negative, but positive. 
Therefore, we are not justified in holding that the Scriptures must be 
free from all signs of human imperfection. We only need to determine 
the line within which these imperfections must lie. This is done when 
we see in Scripture that which it really is, the authoritative record of 
the history of salvation. The Scripture writers were elements in this 
history of salvation, under the influencc of the very spirit of God who 
was working in that history. To the work of criticism it is impossible to 
go without some prepossession. But the prepossession of the Christian 
interpreter has the better right. For his prepossession is the result of 
an experience in that life of salvation for which the history of which 
the Old Testament is the record prepared the way. 

This second part of the book is its best and most convincing por- 
tion. It seems to the reviewer to present the ground on which those 
who know, by a blessed experience, the realities of a supernatural 
religious life for which they find in the Scriptures the source, the law, 
and the explanation, and yet believe in the advance of knowledge by 
study and research in the domain of theological as well as all other 
science. 

In the third part of the book the author tries to show that the 
naturalistic view of Israelitish history presented by Wellhausen is not 
in harmony with the facts of the Old Testament records, when these 
are fairly treated. For this purpose the author seeks to prove (1) that 
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the monotheism of the decalogue, with its idea of a covenant, did not 
come into being with the political decline of Israel; (2) that the 
decalogue is Mosaic; (3) that the true idea of Jehovah is not a natural 
growth from the crude notions of the Mosaic time ; (4) that the book of 
the Covenant is Mosaic ; (5) that only one law of two tables (decalogue) 
has come down to us; (6) that the law of sacrifices, and the different 
kinds of sacrifices, go back to the legislation of Moses and his time; 
(7) that the idea of a central sanctuary must go back to the time of 
Moses; (8) that the tabernacle and the unity of worship were of 
Mosaic origin ; (9) that a Levitical priesthood, and a distinction of 
priests and Levites, go back to the time of Moses; (10) that a written 
law, although not in the form of the present priests’ code, goes back 
to the time of Moses; (11) that the great national feasts go back to the 
time of Moses; (12) that the Davidic psalms, Isaiah, Micah, Amos, 
Hosea, and Jeremiah, testify to the existence of a law of sacrifice and 
worship; (13) that HG and PC were in existence in the time of 
Ezekiel, and were used by him; (14) that PC is older than the exile. 
Whatever may be thought as to the conclusiveness of some of the 
argumentation of this part of the book, it certainly presents food for 
thought, and sets forth some considerations that must be reckoned 
with by those who reject the writer’s conclusions. While Volck, in 
a general way, believes that the legislation of the Pentateuch is 
Mosaic, he does not think that the Pentateuch, as we now have it, 
was written by Moses. Rather, he gave principles and norms that 
were afterwards developed into the detailed laws of our present 
Pentateuch. If ever the defenders of the Wellhausen theory of the 
progress of the religious life and history of Israel are conclusively 
shown to be in error, some such method as that followed in this 
book by Volck, and only some such scientific method, will be adequate 
to the work. 

In general, the book is well written, and the style clear, and not 
difficult for the American or English reader of German. It is only 
occasionally that the writer falls into needless obscurity. The one 
fault to be noticed is a lack of method. There are not infrequently 
digressions from the main line of thought, and, because of this and a 
general want of method, a lack of movement and unity. This fault, 
however, does not seriously mar the general and great value of the 
book. 

S. BURNHAM. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 
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DIE MUSIKALISCHEN INSTRUMENTE IN DEN HEILIGEN SCHRIFTEN 
DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES. Von D. JoHAnn WEIss, 6. 0. 
Professor des alttestamentlichen Bibelstudiums an der k. k. 
Universitat in Graz. Festschrift... . aus Anlass der 
Jahresfeier am 15. November 1895. Pp. 104, with 7 litho- 
graphic plates. Graz: Leuschner & Lubensky, 1895. M. 7. 


THE general subject of this monograph is sufficiently indicated by 
its title. The preface distinctly disclaims all intention to add to “the 
unfortunate attempts” to recover the lost tone-system and musical 
praxis of the Hebrews, and proposes simply “to present briefly the 
probable form and character of the musical instruments, especially in 
comparison with the corresponding remains of the oldest nations.” 

The book consists of three parts: first, a brief résumé of the pas- 
sages in the Old Testament in which instruments are mentioned (pp. 
5-15); then a systematic and extended discussion of each of them under 
the natural groups of stringed, wind, and percussive instruments (pp. 
16-104); and, finally, a brief series of neatly engraved illustrations, 
selected from various authorities. 

The opening section is curiously put together. The assumption 
seems almost to be that the Old Testament is one continuous, homo- 
geneous, and equally significant piece of literature. The superficial 
readings of the several books are strung together in serial order without 
the slightest reference to differences of style, purpose, age, or technical 
quality. Chronicles, for example, is naturally drawn upon largely, but 
without critical differentiation from Kings as asource. There is no 
attempt at completeness beyond the historical books, the references in 
the Prophets and the Psalms being left for discussion in the next sec- 
tion. Two points may be cited as samples of the author’s opinions 
about the musical praxis of the Temple. The ritual is affirmed (p. 14) 
not to have included any purely instrumental music, or any accompani- 
ment for song except that executed on certain instruments “selected 
by David for sacred use,” all others being “excluded as too noisy and 
as hindering the song.” And the question whether women participated 
in the Temple music is dexterously negatived, though without wrestling 
long with 1 Chron. 25:6, Ezra 2:65, or Neh. 7:67 (notes, pp. 15 
and 13). On the whole, one is tempted to pronounce this first section 
nearly valueless. It presents nothing new, and what it offers is inval- 
idated at many points by an entire lack of historical perspective and 
occasionally also by prejudices apparently due to wholly modern con- 
ditions. 
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Far more important is the second or systematic section, though 
the opening pages have prepared us to expect little sense of historical 
proportion and sequence. Dr. Weiss has brought together a surprising 
mass of references from ancient authors and of modern opinions upon 
them, but they are usually presented without any special sensitiveness 
to the important differences that are to be imagined between periods 
as distinct, for instance, as the Homeric age and the time of Lucian, 
or between civilizations as remote as those of Babylon and of Rome. 
The difficulty of the reader’s sifting and weighing this mass of material 
for himself is made exasperatingly great by the fact that the book has 
no index either of subjects or of passages cited—-an unpardonable 
defect. 

Having recorded this general objection to the writer’s method as a 
whole, it is only fair to say at once that the discussion of details is often 
acute and interesting. He begins by affirming that in general the 
accounts of instruments in the Old Testament are so meager that we 
must rely chiefly (1) on comparative data supplied by archeological 
finds in Syria, Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and Arabia, or by literary 
references to the musical instruments of those countries; and (2) on 
the terms used in ancient versions of the Hebrew text, particularly in 
the Septuagint. As we go on, we find that Dr. Weiss has a rather 
extreme confidence in the value of patristic references as well. As to 
the process of instrumental evolution, so far as it is assumed, we note 
that he puts himself squarely on the side of those who regard percussive 
instruments as the oldest, to which wind and stringed instruments 
were later added —a general theory that is at least doubtful. 

Space forbids our doing more than cite a few illustrations of his 
conclusions. The most elaborate treatment is given the national 
instruments, the kinnér and the nébel. That they were essentially 
different is clear; but that the Greek translators did not know how to 
indicate the difference, if, indeed, they always felt it, is admitted (p. 19). 
The kinnér is held to have been the universal popular instrument for 
joyful expression, to have been of primitive origin (because mentioned 
in Genesis), etc.; while the nébel, on the other hand, was an occasional 
adjunct, not for women or ordinary men, nor for secular merrymaking 
(p. 22). The conjecture is hazarded (p. 25) that the word “almug” or 
“algum” was a popular perversion of “malayaja” (Malabar-wood). 
The word 07373 in Ps. 150: 4 and 45:9 is supposed to be like our col- 
lective noun “strings.”” The conclusion about the kinné6r is that it 
was, not a harp, but a cithara, with a base, two arms, a cross-piece or 
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yoke, and strings of skin, which were played with or without 
a plectrum. The nébel,on the contrary, on the strength especially of 
patristic tradition, is affirmed (p. 55) to have been a small harp, derived, 
not from Egypt, but from Assyria, though the contrary hypotheses of 
other investigators are duly recognized. 

The typical wind instruments, the h4lil, the qeren, the s6ph4r, 
and ha¢dé¢‘rah, are each discussed at length, without reaching 
unusual conclusions. Attempts are made to handle the meager refer- 
ences to several other instruments, mainly stringed and wind, but, so 
far as I can see, without materially altering current suppositions. The 
difficult questions raised by the references to musical instruments in 
the book of Daniel are rather curiously avoided, except in passing 
references (as on p. 50), but each of the instruments is carefully dis- 
cussed. One of the interesting conclusions here is that “symphonia” 
was a collective term for wind instruments (p. 87). 

On the whole the book is valuable for its patient marshaling of 
materials and for its careful handling of many of the smaller points 
involved. But its perusal leaves the reader confirmed in his hopeless- 
ness about gaining positive information on many debatable matters 
until there has been some decided accession of new data from arche- 
ological researches. It is a convenience to have so much of the existing 
material brought together as Dr. Weiss has done, but it is curious how 
little advance he makes, for instance, on such a distinctively popular 
handbook as Stainer’s Music of the Bible, to which, by the way, he 
makes no reference. 

WALpo S. Pratt. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Das Bucu Hi0B UBERSETZT UND ERKLART. Von D. Kart Buppe, 
o. Professor d. Theologie an der Universitat zu Strassburg. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. lvi+ 256. 
M. 6. 


THe Handkommentar on the Old Testament under the editorship 
of Professor Nowack is coming out with disappointing slowness, but 
every part is a contribution of solid value to biblical criticism. The 
last is certainly by no means the least. The greatest Hebrew poem is 
translated, expounded, and discussed in masterly fashion by one of 
the recognized heads of continental scholarship. Whatever may be 
thought of Professor Budde’s opinions, the care and ability with which 
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he has handled his exceedingly difficult subject will be universally 
admitted. 

The chief conclusions arrived at in the introduction, which is per- 
haps the most valuable part of the work, are the following: (1) The 
book as we have it proceeds from one author, but there are many short 
interpolations ; and both the prologue and the epilogue are taken from 
a Volksbuch or popular setting of the Job tradition which was probably 
in the first instance of non-Israelitish origin. The genuineness of the 
Elihu speeches, which has been denied by most modern critics, is 
defended on internal grounds. The difference of their style when 
compared with that of the other parts of the book, which Professor 
Budde disputed in 1876, is now admitted, but it is ascribed to textual 
corruption, editorial revision, and, above all, interpolation. No notice 
seems to be taken of the old Jewish idea expressed in the testament 
of Job that Elihu was inspired by Satan, which shows that as early as 
the second or third Christian century these speeches were felt to be out 
of harmony with the rest of the book. (2) The purpose of the poem 
is regarded as quite other than that of the Volksbuch. Whilst the 
latter sought to prove the possibility of suffering, which is not a 
consequence of personal guilt, but a divinely arranged means of 
testing, the poet went far deeper. He had in some way come to 
know that there is such a thing as sin slumbering in the inmost 
recesses of the soul, unsuspected alike by the man himself and the 
people round him. Such sin must be realized and removed before 
there can be true blessedness. Hence mysterious trials like those of 
Job. It is not the testing of Job’s character, but the purification of it 
from hidden spiritual pride which is endangering it, that is brought 
about by the divine wisdom through the instrumentality of Satan, who is 
of course quite ignorant of the purpose which he is used to further. (3) 
The date of the poem is put as late as 400 B. C., amongst other reasons 
on account of its universalism or cosmopolitism, and its alleged depend- 
ence on the Hexateuch. Twenty-three years ago Professor Budde pre- 
ferred the period of the exile. (4) The Hebrew text is thoughtto have 
been moderately well preserved, but the text of the Septuagint is consid- 
ered to possess very little critical value. Its smaller extent and its great 
freedom are ascribed to the following causes : (a) inability to understand 
difficult passages ; (4) divergence of taste and opinion; (c) ignorance 
of the fundamental law of Hebrew poetry; (d) striving after Greek 
refinement; (¢) fear of wearisome prolixity. 

The text has been altered in many places, especially in the Elihu 
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speeches. The great passage in Job 19: 25-27, however, is but slightly 
changed. It runs as follows in Professor Budde’s version : 


I know, however, that my Redeemer liveth, 

And at last shall he arise upon the dust, 

And behind my skin which is so tattered, 

And out of my flesh shall I see God: 

Whom I shall behold as favorable to myself, 
And mine eyes sha// see, and not as a stranger — 
Although the reins languish in my body. 


The ¢¢a/ics mark the emendations. When compared with Professor 
Siegfried’s treatment of the text in the Polychrome Bible our author’s 
is wonderfully moderate. His view of the passage which has influenced 
no doubt his conception of the poet’s purpose will assuredly be chal- 
lenged by many. What Job so confidently expected he thinks was 
divine intervention here, not in another life. There is no reference 
to the hereafter in the passage. This conclusion depends in some 
measure on the translation of achar by “behind” instead of by “after.” 
It is affirmed as a rule that this preposition has the latter meaning 
when used of an action, the former when used of an object. Yet other 
accomplished Hebraists (Davidson, Driver, Dillmann) seem to find no 
difficulty in interpreting the word here in the sense of “after.” The 
last-mentioned critic explains “ dehind, that is, after my skin.” 

The book is unusually hard reading, but repays careful study. It 
does not say the last word about this mysterious part of the Hebrew 
canon, but offers valuable help towards a final solution. 


W. TayLor SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


Diz CHORGESANGE IM BUCHE DER PSALMEN—IHRE EXISTENZ UND 
IHRE Form. Nachgewiesen von J. K. ZENNER, S. J. In zwei 
Theilen, mit einem Titelbilde. Freiburg im Breisgau: Her- 
der’sche Verlagshandlung; St. Louis: B. Herder, 17 South 
Broadway, 1896. Pp. vi, 92+ 72, 4to. $3.35. 


Tue handsome typographical dress of this work is decidedly pre- 
possessing. Its plan proves to be logical and orderly, the disposition 
of matter thoroughly careful, and the style clear and direct. While 
the presentation is firm and confident, it is not over-dogmatic, or dis- 
figured by a polemic tone. From the very start, therefore, the work 
commends itself to a most cordial examination. 
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The author’s main thesis is that among the Psalms there are numer- 
ous Chorgesdnge, which are poems precisely arranged for rendering by 
a choir made up of several sections or groups of singers that sing in 
rotation or alternation. The novelty lies in the belief of our author 
that he has discovered an exact plan of construction, which he claims 
to be able to indicate with precision in many examples. So sure is he 
of his theory that he even uses it as a help to text-criticism and recon- 
struction. 

Without lingering upon the somewhat naive account of how the 
theory grew up in his mind, we pass at once to the theory itself. Start- 
ing with Raffl upon the assumption that the true method of psalm 
study involves first of all a search for a general “lyric unity” in each 
poem, with which details are to be harmonized, our author plunges at 
once into the problem of strophaic structure in the Psalter. In his 
view the unit of structure is the “verse,” which is normally a distich 
(sometimes a tristich), with usually about three words in each member. 
These verses, he affirms, are habitually united into strophes of some- 
what various dimensions; but in any one poem, so far as it exhibits 
the plan which he specially considers, the strophes are disposed in one 
regular way. This typical strophe-plan is this: (@) an opening 
strophe of from three to nine verses; (4) an antistrophe of exactly the 
same length; (c) an “antiphonal strophe” (Wechselstrophe), in which 
choir answers choir (usually) in verse-by-verse antiphony, the total 
number of verses varying from three to twelve; (¢@) a concluding 
strophe of from three to eight verses, and (e) an antistrophe of exactly 
the same length. Sometimes, he thinks, this plan is extended or com- 
pounded by appending a second antiphonal strophe with a third 
strophe and antistrophe; and in two cases (Ps. 89 and Deut. 32) he 
finds a third antiphonal strophe, with a final strophe and antistrophe, 
making eleven distinct sections. In the shorter forms he would dis- 
tribute the matter between two choirs, the one singing the opening 
and closing strophes, the other the two antistrophes, and both engag- 
ing in alternation in the antiphony in the middle. But in the longer 
examples he conjectures that probably six choirs are necessary, divided 
into two grand divisions. As a rule he thinks that the climax of lyric 
effect and interest is to be found in the antiphony in the midst of the 
poem. 

The general analogy of this scheme with the well-recognized pat- 
terns of Greek dramatic poetry is apparent, and leads the author to 
query whether somehow the Greek may not be a derivative of the 
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Hebrew, though his theory is presented, not as suggested by any such 
external analogy, but as derived from an induction from the Psalms taken 
by themselves. His hypothesis took its rise in an attempt to disen- 
tangle the difficulties of Ps. 132. Here he claims to have discovered 
that originally the psalm was written in two columns, one for each of 
the two antiphonal choirs, but that the final transcription combined 
the two without regard to the intended order of the verses, so that the 
result is chaotic. His reconstruction may be tabulated thus: 


Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 
es. 2 Bes II . 12 (each 2 distichs) 
Antiphonal Strophe. 
6 - 13 
7, - 
Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 


8.9.10.1 a6. 1 . 87.48 
The ingenuity of this is indubitable, particularly in balancing those 
expressions in the two strains of thought that are alike; but the diffi- 
culties involved (such as the transposition of vs. 1, the consequent 
need of tinkering vs. 2, the want of inevitable artistic relation, for 
example, at the joint proposed between vss. 1 and 15) make the illus- 
tration, taken alone, far from convincing to a mind not predisposed 
to the author’s view. But the assumed success of this experiment 
appears to have powerfully influenced our author, so that he at once 
set about finding in how many cases he could work out, by hook or by 
crook, similar schemes for other psalms. In all he claims to have 
detected forty-six cases in which a strophaic structure essentially like 
the above, either simple or compound, can be made to harmonize with 
the sense, the existing vestiges of ancient dividing points, etc. The 
full list of his asserted Chorgesdnge is as follows: 1-4 (the “first 
psalm” of Acts 13:33); 5; 6+ 13°; 7; 9+ 10; 18; 19+ 20+ 21; 22: 
1-24; 253 27; 303 313 333 345 38; 39; 40: 1-123 44; 45; 46+ 47; 
48; 50; 51; 65; 66; 69+ 70; 71; 72; 733 743 77; 80; 81; 83; 88; 89; 
92; 94; 102; 103; 109; 114 + 115; 132; 140; 145; 148+ 149 + I50. 
Furthermore, he applies his hypothesis to Ex. 15: 1-18; Deut. 
32: 1-43; Is. 1: 2-17; 1 Chron. 16: 8-36; Judith 16: 1-16 (Greek). 
Indications of a more or less mistaken transcription from a column- 
wise source he conjectures, not only in Ps. 132, but in Pss. 7, 45, 
66, 69, and 88, so that in these cases he would rearrange the verses. 


* Plus-marks are used to indicate that the author’s analysis includes two or more 
psalms as taken together, 2. ¢., as belonging to a simg/e original poem. 
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In order to make his thought perfectly clear in detail, he has printed 
the texts in full, typographically displayed most happily,’ and accom- 
panied by critical notes and explanations. In some cases he has rein- 
forced his points by partial renderings into German. 

It is manifestly impossible here to summarize the alleged results of 


this painstaking effort, much less to pass judgment upon them in 
detail. Perhaps, however, we should give a sample or two. Ps. 51 
is divided as follows, assuming that the final verses are rightly placed :3 
Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 
rs €. s Gs E16 
Antiphonal Strophe. 
,. @& = “O. 
2.59 - 89. 84 
Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 





3s. 26.39 18 . 19 (3 distichs) 


We doubt whether this suggestion will command much enthusiasm, 
though if our author chooses to believe in it, no one will seriously 
object. But such a reconstruction as he proposes for Ps. 66 is 
decidedly interesting : 


Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 
1.2.3 .4(3distichs) 13.14 . 15 (tristich) 
Antiphonal Strophe. 


5 - 6ab 
6c 7a - 7be 
Strophe II. Antistrophe IT. 
S.@.. a8. 4 16.17.18 .19. 20 


(Vss. 12 and 20 are tristichs) 


Another reconstruction on the basis of an assumed column-wise source 
is this of Ps. 45: 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

1. 2 (3 distichs) Io. 11. 12 
Antiphonal Strophe. 
3-4. 5 (2 distichs and a tristich) 
(not certain how divided) 
Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 
6.7.8 .9(5 distichs) £3 «48. 25. 06. 27 














a disarrangement that we think will not commend itself to most minds. 
Some skepticism may be pardoned about one or two of the author’s 





* Except that in some cases the verse numbers are slightly wrong or are omitted. 
3The verse numbers in all these tables are those of the English version. 
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collocations of successive psalms, without denying the possibility that 
in our text original poems may be split into parts. Particularly unsat- 
isfactory is his plan of “the first psalm” : 


Strophe I. Antistrophe I, 
rt... 754.3. 8 ee oe ee oe oe ee 
(each g distichs) 
Antiphonal Strophe. 


II. to 6+ 69 
I2ab- 12cd 
Ill. 1 oe. 
SS = 
5 - 6 
Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 
a Se) a oe a ee er oe 


(each 6 distichs) 


So far as good sense and “‘lyric unity” go, this is simply fantastic. 

Now, without failing to grant that our author has here and there 
made suggestions that are more or less good, the number of cases in 
which his theory works with difficulty, if not with confusing effect, 
justifies us in challenging his view from two or three sides. For one 
thing, his effort to establish a single fixed plan, including an exact bal- 
ance of parts, runs counter to the common supposition that Hebrew 
poetry, like much poetry of its class, was not rigidly bound by laws of 
metrical regularity. Again, even if considerable regularity appears, what 
certainty is there that the exact choral antiphony affirmed by our author 
is authentic? Why are we forced to imagine such a fixed method of 
proposition and response? And, furthermore, all sorts of historical 
queries raise their heads over the fact that the proposed analysis is made 
to apply only to about one-third of the Psalter. and is on the whole least 
successful with the stronger and more individual poems. So, then, we 
turn to see what froof he offers that his hypothesis is sound, and to 
consider what his historical attitude is. 

We find, in the first place, that he has been much influenced by a 
passage in the writings of Cosmas Indicopleustes regarding the 
Temple music, which in a Vatican codex is accompanied by a striking 
pictorial representation of the Temple choir (this interesting picture is 
finely reproduced as a frontispiece for the book). Here the Davidic 
musical establishment is shown as composed of six xopoi, led respec- 
tively by Jeduthun, the sons of Korah (two groups), Ethan the Israel- 
ite, Asaph, and Moses, the man of God. Cosmas explains that there 
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were differences between the choirs in the instruments used, in the 
style of singing, and in the kind of passages assigned to each. He 
specially asserts that the ddypadya of the LXX is inserted to show 
where one choir is to succeed another. To this tradition, preserved 
by a sixth-century traveler, Zenner attaches great weight. 

We find, in the second place, that our author has, therefore, placed 
great stress on the occurrence of “Selah” in the Psalter, contending that 
where it occurs there is a transition, not only of thought, but of render- 
ing, and contending, also, that similar transitions are to be found where 
the mark has either been lost or was too obviously implied to need inser- 
tion. To illustrate his point here he refers to the irregular way in 
which the character # was used in the musica ficta of the later Middle 
Ages. He accordingly makes an elaborate study of the occurrences 
of “Selah,” and feels constrained often to make the text bend to con- 
form to his theory. 

We find, furthermore, that he proceeds on the assumption that the 
strophaic plan for which he contends was origina/, that is, belonged to 
the poems as arranged for use in the frst Temple. The editing of the 
Psalter, as we have it, he places in the time of Ezra, by whom many of 
the older poems were broken up into convenient fragments, because 
the ancient choral forces no longer existed, and because in some cases 
the references to royal personages and conditions were no longer per- 
tinent. This latter point explains, for instance, the separation of Ps. 
19 from Pss. 20 and 21. Many changes of text resulted, he thinks, 
from the subsequent use of the Psalms in a more or less popular man- 
ner, including, also, the tacking on of refrains, etc., in some cases. 

Several remarks upon these ideas at once suggest themselves. We 
may readily grant that the “Selah” does usually correspond with some 
shift in the poetic movement, even though we may be skeptical whether 
Cosmas gives us more than a monkish hypothesis of its original mean- 
ing. But we fail to find in his account or in our author’s analyses 
what may be called proof of any such absolutely balanced antiphony 
of strophes or verses as is urged. That the Psalter poetry is made up 
of sections is clear, but that we are in position to affirm their regularity 
of length or succession is not yet apparent. In default of all con- 
temporary accounts of the ancient musical and liturgical praxis in 
detail, we may be excused for hesitating to accept any hypothesis for 
which less than extensive or massive evidence can be adduced in the 
facts of the Psalter as a whole. 

If it should prove, as has been suspected, that many of the Psalms, 
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as we have them, are compilations of matter of different periods and 
styles, even a successful analysis like that of our author would prove 
nothing more than something about the literary and liturgical notions 
of the period at which the compilation took place. Considering the 
character of the poems with which he has been more fortunate, we are 
inclined to think that he has proved little about the more ancient 
styles of composition and rendering, though he may have thrown 
some light upon the praxis of the Persian period or of some later 
time. Doubtless Canon Cheyne will find Zenner’s work a contribution 
to his theory of a Maccabean origin for the Psalter collection. We 
suspect that this historical inference would be decidedly unexpected 
and unsatisfactory to our author. 

On the whole, then, while we may commend the work before us as 
a most painstaking attempt to establish a hypothesis which probably has 
some foundation in fact, we conclude that it has much less importance 
or extensive application than the author fondly imagines. 


Wa.po S. PRatTT. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Stupia Bisiica ET Eccvesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical 


and Patristic Criticism. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Vol. IV. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1896. 
Pp. 324; cloth. Ios. 


Tuis fourth volume of Oxford essays contains a variety of excellent 
papers, attesting the breadth of interest of the theologians of that uni- 
versity, and illustrating especially the value of a thorough classical 
training for biblical and patristic studies. 

1. Canon Hicks publishes a summer-school lecture on St. Paul ana 
Hellenism, in which he points out some distinctly Hellenistic, as 
opposed to Hebraistic, traits in St. Paul—in his language, his meta- 
phors, his moral ideas, his mode of exposition, his method of travel 
(to larger cities and seaports), and even in the growth of his ideas on 
three great topics, viz., the universality of the gospel, the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, the universality and the unity of the catholic 
church. The essay is sketchy and brief, but full of acute remarks, sug- 
gestive points of view, and sound learning. It would be a most useful 
piece of reading for young students of Paul. 

2. It was a happy thought to ask Professor Ramsay to restate in 
connected form the arguments on the Galatian question, as he does in 
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his essay on Zhe “ Galatia” of St. Paul and the “ Galatic Territory” of 
Acts. He gathers here with considerable additions the material which 
he had previously published, and argues (1) that the “ South-Galatian 
theory” was the early tradition, as attested by Asterius in 401 ; (2) that 
Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, and probably one inscription, show 
Galatia to have been the official name of the Roman province; (3) 
that the inhabitants would naturally have been called Ga/ate by any- 
one “taking the Roman side in the social, educational, and political 
problems of the country,” as other provincials of mixed race were 
called Afri, Siculi, Aguitani; and (4) that (as Mommsen shows) desig- 
nations like Lycaonian, Pisidian, Phrygian, in direct address, were an 
insult from a Roman. The latter part of the article contains a valua- 
ble excursus on the meaning, in the first century, of A4sza, which Ram- 
say holds was not then applied in the narrower sense as about equivalent 
to Jonia; and is chiefly occupied with a detailed discussion, following 
van Gelder, Galatorum res in Gracia et Asia (Amsterdam, 1888), of the 
Lycaonian Tetrarchy and the history of Galatia down to about 75 B. 
C. It is unfortunate that the limits set did not allow him to carry out 
his plan of giving the history for seventy-five years more, but for so 
excursive a writer limits are a necessity. The whole discussion bids 
fair to be permanently famous, and has certainly occasioned the elicit- 
ing of much information and brought about the instruction of the 
multitude in many unexpected ways. 

3. Mr. F. C. Conybeare has translated the Armenian version of 
Acta Pilati, as found in two Paris MSS., in one case (a) into Greek, in 
the other (8) into Latin, and prints them one above the other on the 
same page. In his introduction he argues that (a) is the older text, 
(8) having been more corrected from the Greek by later hands. The 
version agrees on the whole with Tischendorf’s form A of the Greek 
text, which seems from other considerations also, as Conybeare shows, 
to be more original than B. Conybeare’s text, although it is a trans- 
lation of a translation, is useful because Tischendorf’s text is not a 
reprint of any one MS., but an eclectic text made without the means 
of proper textual criticism. The text of the new Berlin Corpus will be 
a great boon here, as in nearly every other part of the field which that 
great work will cover. Mr. Conybeare, by the way, thinks that an 
allusion to the “right-hand thief” (the penitent one) in Aristides, De 
Latrone (published at Venice in 1878), is the earliest reference to Acta 
Pilati, This would put at any rate chap. x back as far as A. D. 
130-50. 
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4. Mr. F. W. Bussell discusses Zhe Purpose of the World-process 
and the Problem of Evil as explained in the Clementine and Lactantian 
writings in a system of Subordinate Dualism, an essay on two related 
points in the history of dogma. No connection between pseudo- 
Clement and Lactantius other than a general resemblance of principles 
is hinted at. 

5. Nearly half of the volume is occupied by an essay by Mr. E. W. 
Watson on Zhe Style and Language of St. Cyprian, a thorough piece of 
work. Cyprian’s style is marked by extreme rhetorical elaboration, 
which is here traced in detail with abundant illustration. Cyprian 
“disliked the style of the Latin Bible; he was also discontented with 
its vocabulary,” especially with its many Greek and its Hebrew words. 
“There are few of the Greek terms of church use for which he has not 
essayed to find a Latin synonym.” To Tertullian his style shows only 
contrast. The writer to whom he comes nearest is Apuleius, from 
whose attractive rhetoric the equally rhetorical treatise 4d Donatum 
was perhaps designed to draw Christian readers away. The style “had 
no doubt been learned by both on African soil. But how far it was 
peculiar to Africa is a more doubtful point. In its literary aspect it is 
closely akin to that of Ammianus and the Panegyrists; in its gram- 
matical to that of Vitruvius.” Cyprian is in no sense a writer of 
“ecclesiastical Latin,’’ which did not exist until the monasteries were 
established. The latter half of Mr. Watson’s essay is “a full account 
of the theological and ecclesiastical terms used by Cyprian,” a valuable 
contribution, covering seventy-five pages, to the Latin lexicon, for 
which all who study Cyprian will be heartily grateful. Mr. Watson’s 
work is doubtless only a first installment, and the hints that he here 
and there gives show that he has a broad historical interest in the sub- 
ject to which he is devoting so many years. 


James Harpy Ropes. 
Divinity SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


TExTs AND StupiEs, Vol. V, No. 1. ApocryPpHA ANEcDoTA II 
By M. R. James, Lit. D. Cambridge: The University Press 
Pp. cii +174. 7s. 6d. 


TuIs new series of unpublished apocrypha comprises six docu- 
ments: (1) A fragment of the Acts of John; (2) a Greek Acts of 
Thomas, differing from those published by M. Bonnet; (3) the letter 
of Pilate to Herod and Herod’s reply, both in Greek; (4) the letter 
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of Tiberius to Pilate; (5) a Greek apocalypse of Baruch; (6) the 
Testament of Job. Two of these writings, Nos. 4 and 6, have been 
printed before, but the text of the latter is now given from a Paris 
manuscript not used by Mai, the first editor. The only excuse alleged 
for reproducing No. 4 is the rarity of the works in which it appeared. 
The editor has added, for the sake of comparison, translations of the 
Ethiopic Conflict of St. Thomas, which corresponds, to a large extent, 
with the new Acts, of the Syriac versions of the letters of Pilate and 
Herod, and of the Slavonic apocalypse of Baruch. 

By far the most interesting and important of the new anecdota is 
the fragment of the gnostic Periodot Joannou, or “ Acts of St. John,” 
from a fourteenth-century manuscript at present at Vienna. With the 
exception of some passages quoted in the Acts of the Second Council of 
Nice, which have already been printed, the text is now given to the 
public for the first time. There can be little doubt that it dates from 
the latter half of the second century, as there is a probable reference 
to it in the writings of Clement of Alexandria. If so, it supplies an 
instructive early example of docetic teaching of a distinctly gnostic 
type. It belongs to the same class (if not the same age) as the frag- 
ment of the gospel according to Peter. The style is much more diffi- 
cult, but on the whole more elevated. Some passages, indeed, approach 
sublimity. The use of the gospel of John by the author, which has 
been lately denied by Corssen in the Texte und Untersuchungen, seems 
clearly proved by Dr. James. The text is accompanied by an English 
translation, and by critical notes which include suggestions from Pro- 
fessor Bonnet, who is bringing out an edition of the whole of the 
extant remains. 

Next in interest is the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, printed from a 
manuscript in the British Museum. It is very short, compared with 
the Syriac apocalypse, reédited recently by Mr. Charles. It is clearly 
of Christian origin, at any rate in its present form, as it teaches that 
men obtain entrance into paradise through Jesus Christ the Immanuel 
(chap. 4). Its theme is the journey of Baruch, under the guidance 
of an angel, through five of the seven heavens, so that it corresponds 
in part to the Celestial Physics of the Ethiopic Enoch. It is 
thought to imply acquaintance with Zhe Rest of the Words of 
Baruch, a Christian writing composed about 136 A. D. Dr. James 
assigns our apocalypse also to the second century. Short though it is, 
it is a storehouse of strange fancies and speculations. Note especially 
those about the diabolic origin of the vine in chap. 4, and about the 
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phoenix in chap. 6. Christian ministers are referred to as “priests” 
(chap. 16) and apparently as “spiritual fathers” (chap. 13). 

The TZestament of Job, which may also be Christian (although 
its Christian origin is far less distinct), has been hitherto overlooked 
by most; and so this reissue of it from another manuscript is not 
unwelcome, although it is clearly out of place among anecdota. It is 
conjecturally assigned to the second or third century. 

The new Acts of Thomas, which are found in the same manu- 
script as Baruch, are late, but by no means without interest. They 
contain an agraphon not mentioned either by Resch or Ropes: 
“He who ransoms many souls shall be great in my kingdom” 
(chap. 6). 

It goes without saying that the work is well edited. It makes no 
claim to thoroughness, but that cannot be expected in a volume of this 
kind. The texts are printed that others may interpret them. A few 
misprints have escaped correction in the extract from Professor Zahn’s 


letter on pp. xxii and xxiii. 
W. TayLor SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


A History OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE AposToLic AGE. By 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Pu.D., D.D., Professor of 
Church History in Union Theological Seminary. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897.. The International Theo- 
logical Library. Pp. xii+681. $2.50 net. 


In HIS preface Professor McGiffert describes the apostolic age as 
the age of the New Testament. But by this he does not mean the 
period covered by the New Testament literature, which would extend 
from about 46 A. D., the date of the earliest document, to the middle of 
the second century, where 2 Peter is placed. He rather means the 
period during which the apostles, or any of them, were still active; and 
therefore the limit is the death of John, about 98 A.D. Within these 
limits the author has arranged his material in a simple and scientific 
manner. There are only six chapters. The first treats of the origin 
of Christianity under three heads: Judaism, John the Baptist, and Jesus ; 
but the second is really part of the first, so we have here a compact pres- 
entation of what we may call the organism and its environment. 
Chap. 2 deals with primitive Jewish Christianity ; chaps. 3 and 4 with 
the belief and work of Paul; chap. 5 with the church at large, and chap. 
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6 with the development of the chief churches of the empire, including 
remarks upon their unity and organization. 

With a plan so broadly drawn, it has not always been easy for the 
author to introduce everything that is expected in a book of this kind; 
but this disadvantage is more than offset by the comprehensive view 
which one gains of the whole subject. If apparent unity has sometimes 
been secured by the purely mechanical device of avoiding the use of 
subsections and subtitles, the reader will gladly admit that there lies 
behind all that a real unity, due to the author’s masterly grasp of the 
issues of the period, and by his power of lucid exposition. It may be 
thought by some that too much attention has been devoted to Paulin- 
ism, but for this very good justification may be found in the New Tes- 
tament itself. The discussion of organization and of worship does not 
occupy many pages, but where shall we turn for extended information 
on these topics before the close of the first century? Professor McGif- 
fert has clearly conceived his task, and has recognized the limitations 
under which it must be performed. The result is a book meritorious 
both for what it does and for what it leaves undone, a combination 
which unfortunately is rare. It should be added here that the design 
of the book has been carried out; it is “constructive and not 
destructive.” 

After rapidly sketching the development of the Messianic hope 
among the Jews, and describing the evidence afforded by the preaching 
of John the Baptist, that no religious reformation could succeed at that 
time without being based upon the popular belief in the approaching 
divine kingdom, the author passes to a consideration of the work of 
Jesus. From the outset we hear in his preaching a new note, that of 
personal fatherhood as the relation between God and man. The Jews 
had for some time regarded God as their Father in a national sense, 
but now the relation became individual. Using this truth as the corner- 
stone, Jesus built upon the popular Messianic expectation. That he 
was himself the Messiah appears to have first become clear to him at 
his baptism, a circumstance which is intelligible in the light of the pre- 
vailing conception that the Messiah would be a man chosen and 
equipped of God for his mission. The temptation was a critical attack 
of doubt as to the reality of his Messianic call, from which he emerged 
victorious. Jesus’ historic significance is not that he stood in the line 
of the prophets, nor that he proclaimed the advent of the kingdom, 
nor that he lived a consecrated life and taught a pure morality; it is 
that he persuaded the few who adhered to him until the end that he 
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was indeed the promised Messiah, and that the kingdom was to find 
in him its founder and its head. The disciples regarded him simply 
in this light, and needed, in addition, neither his deity nor the perfec- 
tion of his humanity as a foundation for the church. Though his 
death at first threatened to destroy what had been begun, it had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect, for appearances of the risen Lord, of a char- 
acter to convince his followers of their reality, gave them courage for 
the new beginning. The Messiah had come, but it was plain that the 
time for the establishment of the Messianic kingdom was not yet ripe; 
hence upon them devolved the task of preparation which Jesus had just 
laid down. The return of the disciples from Galilee to Jerusalem with 
this resolve was epoch-making, because at this point (not on the day of 
Pentecost) begins the history of the Christian church. 

The disciples, personal friends of Christ, were now apostles, z. ¢., 
primarily missionaries, the chosen messengers of his kingdom. It is 
true the book of Acts represents them as officials of the church, as an 
apostolic college, but this was the view at the time the book was writ- 
ten and in which its author shared ; it was not the primitive conception. 
“The official character which has been ascribed to the apostles since 
the second century was the result of carrying back to them the official 
character of the bishops” (p. 97, n.). The question arises, What were 
these missionaries to preach? Their leader was dead, and if they 
would establish his Messianic claims they must overcome the prejudice 
caused by this event by proving that he was nevertheless the Messiah. 
Peter’s speech on the day of Pentecost is the earliest Christian apology 
of which we know, and it breathes throughout the spirit of primitive 
Jewish Christianity. The point to which our author particularly draws 
attention is that this address shifts the emphasis “‘from the gospel 
itself to the evidence of its truth, from the message to the messenger ”’ 
(p. 54). The change was inevitable, yet momentous for the future 
development of Christianity. In Peter’s speech the argument turned 
upon the meaning of the charismatic phenomena of Pentecost, but it 
was not long before Christ’s death became the crucial point, and this 
was interpreted in harmony with the conception of a suffering Messiah, 
which had made its way to a certain extent into the popular mind. 

As for the life of these primitive Christian believers, it did not differ 
in any noticeable respect from that of their Jewish brethren. They kept 
the law, as Jesus himself had done; they baptized converts; so did 
Jesus; so did John; so had these same disciples before their Mas- 
ter’s death. They did not baptize according to the formula of Matt. 
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28:19, but simply in the name of Christ. But all the disciples were 
united by a common hope, a common faith, and a common purpose, 
and thus they formed one household. Every meal was a Lord’s Sup- 
per, and to this simple commemorative act they attached at first no 
paschal significance whatever. The original circle was composed of 
Galileans, but citizens of Jerusalem and Hellenistic Jews were soon 
added to their number, though perhaps not so rapidly as the figures 
given in Acts 2 and 4 seem to indicate. The appointment of a special 
committee of seven to care for the poor among the Hellenists is, how- 
ever, an indication of rapid growth. Dr. McGiffert takes occasion at 
this point to correct an earlier view, published in his edition of Zusedius, 
and now maintains that these “seven men” of Acts 6 were not presby- 
ters, but temporary officers of the Jerusalem church, with no successors. 
The first conflict with Judaism seems to have arisen from the simple 
charge that the disciples were disturbers of the peace. But when 
Stephen’s death had given the signal for a general outbreak against 
the followers of Jesus, they at once began to be recognized as 
heretics, and were henceforth more and more marked off from their 
fellow-Jews. Dispersed, they formed little éxxAnoa here and there, as 
the apostles and other preachers went from place to place with their 
message. With the conversion of Cornelius (not with that of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, who was doubtless a Jew) began the work among 
the Gentiles, in which the agent was Peter. There was nothing in the 
Cornelius incident, when reported to the church at Jerusalem, to sug- 
gest that the Jewish law was in danger, for the disciples failed to realize 
all that was involved, but the rapid rise of the Gentile Christian com- 
munity at Antioch gave the situation a different aspect. Here the chief 
actor, although not the original founder, was the apostle Paul. 
Professor McGiffert first examines Paul’s doctrinal belief, maintain- 
ing that this underwent no substantial change from the beginning of 
his preaching to the end. His system was practically complete before 
he began his work, and its roots lie far back in his Jewish period. His 
apparently sudden conversion was in fact not without preparation. We 
can infer the progress of his thought at this crisis from his own 
writings more safely than from the three narratives in the Acts, although 
the most reliable of these (chap. 26) gives us important information 
about the external circumstances. Paul had always been a conscien- 
tious and earnest man, and, while still an ardent Jew, the dualism in his 
nature between will and desire had confronted him as an insoluble 
problem. The evil desire, he concluded, was inbred in the flesh, while 
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its opposite, viz., spirit, with its accompanying holiness, was unat- 
tainable. That he was already reduced to despair the words of Rom. 
7:24 clearly indicate. But then came the vision of the risen Lord, a 
revelation of spiritual being, something whose very existence Paul had 
almost come to doubt. ‘This spiritual Christ was, of necessity, a holy 
being, not an ordinary man, otherwise there was no place for him in 
Paul’s thought, and appearing thus to Paul, not as one who rewards 
his servants with wages, but as one who is a Savior from sin, he sup- 
plied him with a new conception of the Messianic office. Christ 
enters into man’s very being and unites him to himself, thought 
Paul. “Death with Christ unto the flesh and resurrection with 
him into a new life in the Spirit . . . . constitute the sum and sub- 
stance of his Christianity.” Faith is the attitude of receptivity 
toward Christ, or toward the Spirit, which is the same thing, and 
the result of faith is salvation, which becomes complete only after a pro- 
longed struggle, when at last man is released from all contact with 
the flesh, which is in its very nature evil. Hence the fervent joy of 
Paul’s outburst in Rom. 7:25. His idea of the believer’s union with 
Christ involved release from the bondage of law, the Jewish law 
included, and when he realized the consequences of his position he 
boldly faced them, taking his stand as the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Professor McGiffert discusses with clearness the distinction which 
must be drawn between the Christianity of Paul and that of the church 
at large. Most of Paul’s own converts, and, @ fortiori, the converts of 
other apostles, were unable to grasp his deeply spiritual conception of 
the gospel as a vital union of the believer with Christ in the Spirit. 
They took Paul’s teaching of freedom and interpreted it to mean free- 
dom from the Jewish code alone; the Christian’s law is new and higher, 
but it is law still. We find this legal conception of Christianity in 
Hebrews, James, Revelation, the pastoral epistles, Jude, 2 Peter, 
Clement of Rome, the Didache, Barnabas, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr. 
“Conformity to law was the ethical watchword of the age,” within as 
well as without the pale of the church. The original gospel of the 
fatherhood of God is rarely met with in early Christian literature. A 
materialistic notion of Christ’s future reign was widely prevalent, and 
to that reign believers looked forward. To have part in it was salva- 
tion, and salvation was conditioned upon faith, which meant “ the 
assured conviction that what God has promised or threatened he will 
perform” (p. 458). Faith was thus an act of the intellect, it was 
knowledge, it was the opposite of doubt. The church at large thus 
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took the first step toward a later conception of faith as the assent to cer- 
tain propositions, the fides gue creditur. It must be remembered that 
this common Gentile Christianity, the prevailing type in the early 
church, is as distinct from Paulinism on the one hand as it is from Jewish 
Christianity on the other, and Dr. McGiffert has done a great service 
in thus insisting upon a recognition of its true character and in showing 
that it cannot historically be identified with the teaching of Paul as 
over against the Jewish type. 

Paul’s missionary activity and writings are discussed by Professor 
McGiffert at considerable length. He agrees with O. Holtzmann and 
with Harnack that the generally accepted chronology is five or six years 
too late. The following dates, taken from a convenient table at the 
end of the book, will show the most important features of the author’s 
scheme : 


Paul’s conversion, 31 or 32 A. D. 

His first visit to Jerusalem, 34 or 35 A. D. 

Work in Syria and Cilicia, after 35 A. D. 

Evangelization of Galatia (first journey), before 45 A. D. 

Second visit to Jerusalem (apostolic council), 45 or 46 A. D. 

Epistle to the Galatians, c. 46 A. D. 

Evangelization of Macedonia and Achaia (second missionary journey), 
c. 46-49 A. D. 

Epistles to the Thessalonians, c. 48 A. D. 

Evangelization of Asia (third missionary journey), c. 49-52 A. D. 

Trouble in the church at Corinth, epistles to the Corinthians, notes to 
Timothy and Titus, c. 51-52 A. D. 

Last visit to Corinth, 52-53 A. D. 

Epistle to the Romans, note to the Ephesians, 52-53 A. D. 

Last visit to Jerusalem, arrest, 53 A. D. 

Imprisonment in Czsarea,'53-55 A. D. 

Journey to Rome, 55-56 A. D. 

Imprisonment in Rome, 56-58 A. D. 

Epistles to Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, and Philippians, note to 
Timothy, 56-58 A. D. 

Death of Paul, 58 A. D. 


Some such reconstruction of the chronology has been expected since 
the publication of Dr. McGiffert’s brief article on the duration of Peter’s 
activity in Rome, in the first number of this journal. Many of the 
difficulties which the new dates seem at first to present are satisfactorily 
met, provided one takes the author’s view of the book of Acts, that it is 
a compilation from sources of unequal value and pervaded by the spirit 
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of a later age. On one of the most important points, the date of the 
accession of Festus, strong arguments are given for pushing it back to 
the year 55. 

Of course, questions properly belonging to New Testament intro- 
duction demand attention in any book on the apostolic age, and the 
views of a scholar of Dr. McGiffert’s standing are of great interest. A 
new theory of the position of Paul’s epistle to the Galatians is here 
offered, viz., that it is the earliest of his letters, dating from the year 
46, very soon after the apostoliccouncil. The epistle is skillfully inter- 
preted in harmony with the peculiar conditions created by the council 
and by Peter’s subsequent visit to Antioch. Thoughtful suggestions 
are also made regarding the time when the apostolic decree was 
adopted, a little later than the council. It was to bring this decree 
that emissaries then came from James to Antioch. In discussing the 
disagreement between Paul and Peter, Professor McGiffert is so 
anxious to do the latter full justice that he advances arguments in justi- 
fication of his conduct which seem to the reviewer to lack force and 
cogency. On the other hand, the author’s sensible opinion that the 
Galatian letter settled once for all the controversy with Paul’s Juda- 
izing enemies will commend itself to many scholars. In agreement 
with the best recent criticism Dr. McGiffert regards all the Pauline 
epistles except the pastorals as authentic, and even these are based 
upon genuine notes of Paul. A short letter to Timothy, written from 
Macedonia about 52 A. D., after Paul had left Ephesus for the last 
time, and a longer one written from Rome about 58, just before his 
execution, were worked over together to form our 2 Timothy. Our 
epistle to Titus is based upon a note written probably before Paul’s 
last visit to Corinth, z.¢., about 52, asking Titus to spend the winter 
with him in Nicopolis, whither he must at that time have been plan- 
ning to go. Varying judgments will be pronounced upon the author’s 
theory that the redactor of 2 Timothy and Titus composed at a later 
date our 1 Timothy, on a very slender Pauline foundation, with a view 
to promoting his own original object, viz., the “healthy development of 
the church by the institution of safeguards and by the formulation of 
rules.” The epistle to the Ephesians, while genuine, was not addressed 
to any particular church, but was a circular letter. Its doctrinal teach- 
ing, like that of Colossians, cannot be regarded as a valid argument 
against its authenticity. The last chapter of Romans does not belong 
to that epistle, but is a separate document, a note addressed to the 
Ephesian church, written from Corinth to introduce Pheebe. Sub- 
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stantially the same view is held by Weiss, Weizsacker, Jiilicher, and 
others. 

The epistle to the Hebrews is anonymous. It is not from Barnabas’ 
pen, as- Professor McGiffert formerly maintained. The author may 
have been an Alexandrian Jew, possibly a former disciple of Philo, for 
the thought of the epistle is decidedly Philonic. It was designed for 
Gentile readers. Barnabas, however, is not to be deprived entirely of 
the honors of authorship, for Dr. McGiffert inclines to the opinion 
that our 1 Peter is from his pen, breathing, as it does, throughout the 
Pauline spirit. This document is here dated in the early part of Domi- 
tian’s reign. But 2 Peter appears in a less favorable light. It is 
pseudonymous—the only such book in the New Testament —and 
dates from about the middle of the second century. As for the apostle 
Peter himself, he was certainly in Rome for a considerable time, though, 
of course, Jerome’s tradition of a twenty-five years’ episcopate cannot 
be maintained. The difficulty arising from Paul’s silence being removed 
by the early date of Romans and of the epistles of the captivity, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that Peter spent five or six years in the 
capital, that period being none too long to account for his overshadow- 
ing influence as reflected in the tradition of the Roman church. Date 
and authorship of the epistle of James are unknown, but it must have 
been written before the end of the first century. Jude is later, belong- 
ing to the early part of the second, and its author cannot, therefore, have 
been the Lord’s brother. The epistles of John are anonymous, and it 
is uncertain whether they are all from the same hand. First John 
was written by the author of the fourth gospel, which it resembles in 
the Pauline tone of its theology. The presbyter John was probably 
the author of the Apocalypse, which is based upon earlier apocalypses 
partly Jewish in their origin, and which dates in its present form from 
the latter part of the reign of Domitian. It is interesting to observe 
that books like Colossians, Ephesians, Hebrews, and 1 Peter, which 
others have usually regarded as doctrinal in their aim, Dr. McGiffert 
finds preponderatingly practical. So far as doctrine has been intro- 
duced, it is for the purpose of reénforcing the precepts laid down for 
the Christian life. 

Mark is regarded as the earliest and most reliable of the synoptic 
gospels. It was written from Rome by John Mark about 75-80 A. D., 
and is largely based upon information received from Peter. Luke stands 
next, perhaps a decade later. Its author, a Gentile Christian, is unknown 
except as being also the compiler of the book of Acts. Besides the 
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gospel of Mark he used as a source the Logia, ascribed by Papias to 
the apostle Matthew (which statement, by the way, our author sees no 
valid reason to doubt). The compiler used the Logia with greater 
regard to their historical setting than did Matthew, whose sources were 
the same as Luke’s. Matthew “is an argument, not merely a picture.” 
It was composed with the design of establishing the Messiahship of 
Jesus, and is arranged on the topical plan. It appears to come from a 
Palestinian Jewish Christian of the second or third generation, but who 
the author was we do not know. As for the fourth gospel, Dr. McGif- 
fert writes: “The time is past when the fourth gospel can be explained 
as a mere piece of religious fiction from the pen of a second-century 
writer ; but on the other hand the time is not yet come, and possibly 
may never come, when it can be claimed to be either an absolutely 
exact picture of Jesus’ character, or a really historical account of his 
ministry” (p.612). Yet Dr. McGiffert accepts as accurate the state- 
ment of Irenzus that the apostle John spent the closing years af his 
life in Ephesus, and died there at a great age in the reign of Trajan. 
The fancied relation of this gospel to the teaching of Philo is pro- 
nounced to be misleading, for there is in reality nothing in common 
between the two beyond their employment of the same word Jogos. 
Their conceptions differ widely, The statement that there are many 
evidences of Pauline influence in the fourth gospel (pp. 487 f.) is not 
entirely consistent with what our author has said about the personal 
influence of Paul in Ephesus being very short-lived (p. 288). 

The aim of the book of Acts is to exhibit Christianity “in its rela- 
tion to the state in as harmless a light as possible” (p. 348). The 
compiler’s sources were of very unequal value, some being of the first 
class (¢. g., the travel-document), others appearing to have less historical 
worth (e¢. g., parts of chap. 15). Dr. McGiffert does not think Luke 
wrote the book, but it is unquestionably from the same hand as the 
third gospel, and dates not later than the reign of Domitian. 

The remainder of the book must be passed over very rapidly. The 
author indicates clearly and dispassionately how much is known, or 
may be safely inferred, respecting the organization of the church at 
that early age. He maintains with Sohm that while in the New Tes- 
tament the word éxxAnoia is used in a specific as well as in a general 
sense, yet the church conceived as universal preceded the individual 
churches both logically and historically. Of course the later concep- 
tion of a unity of organization is an altogether different thing. The 
unity of spirit in the primitive church was promoted by the itinerant 
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apostles and prophets, and by the interchange of written communica- 
tions. The process by which this all-embracing spiritual unity of the 
first days of Christianity was superseded by a unity secured through 
exclusion is admirably indicated. The author is less clear than might 
be wished in distinguishing “ prophets” from “teachers.” He says of 
the former that they “were not simply the occasional recipients of a 
revelation ; they were in possession of a permanent prophetic gift” 
(p.652). But soon afterward he represents the latter as endowed with 
“a permanent gift which fitted them always to instruct and edify the 
church, while the prophet might receive his revelations only occasion- 
ally” (p. 655). 

On the whole it may be truthfully said that the volume before us 
is the most notable contribution to a proper understanding of the 
apostolic age thus far made by any American scholar, and as such it 
will be certain to rank high in the valuable series in which it appears. 


J. WINTHROP PLATNER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A CONCORDANCE OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT ACCORDING TO THE 
TEXTS OF WEsTCOTT AND Hort, TISCHENDORF, AND THE 
ENGLISH Revisers. Edited by W. F. Moutton, M.A., 
D.D., editor of the English edition of the Winer’s Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, and Rev. A. S. GEDEN, M.A., Tutor 
in Biblical Literature, Exegesis, and Classics, Wesleyan 
College, Richmond,etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 1037, 4to. $7. 


ALL New Testament scholars whose study has been of such a 
character as to require them to make much use of a concordance of the 
Greek text have felt for some years the urgent need of a work better 
adapted to their needs than anything that was in existence. Bruder, 
originally based almost as a matter of necessity on the now obsolete 
textus receptus, had in its latest editions professed indeed to exhibit the 
variations of the leading modern editors, but several circumstances 
combined to make the attempt far from successful. No attempt was 
made to exhibit any variations except those affecting the index word; 
thus the body of the quotation remained in the form of the ¢extus 
receptus, a circumstance which greatly diminished the usefulness of the 
book for many purposes, especially for the study of constructions. 
Again, inasmuch as it was deemed necessary to retain the old stereo- 
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type plates, only such changes were shown on the page as could be 
introduced into the plates; for such as could not be thus shown 
awkward expedients had to be adopted. And finally, the number of 
positive blunders was large enough to make one always uncertain of 
his results till he had verified every passage by comparison of the text. 

Other concordances, of course, there were, such as the English- 
man’s, Hudson, and Schmoller, but all of them based on the ‘fextus 
receptus, as well as severally open to other serious objections. The 
field was, therefore, an open one for the publication of a first-rate con- 
cordance of the Greek Testament on the basis of the modern critical 
texts. This important task was undertaken some years ago by Dr. 
Moulton and Mr. Geden, and has now been brought to completion in 
the volume before us. The plan of the work is in almost all respects 
admirable. The quarto page is divided into two columns, instead of 
three as in Bruder, thus permitting a somewhat longer quotation, 
usually long enough to secure grammatical completeness. The quota- 
tions are conformed to the Westcott and Hort text, but with an added 
statement of any variations of the text or margin of Tischendorf (8th 
ed.), or the English revision, which affect the form or the construction of 
the index word. To have done more in the matter of the text would 
have complicated the matter, probably without compensating advantage. 
Passages which are direct quotations from the Old Testament are 
immediately followed by the Hebrew of the original passage. The 
passages under the more important words are classified usually with 
reference to construction by a convenient system of index numerals. 
By means of * ** and f the words themselves are classified according 
to the period and range of their use. This is perhaps hardly within 
the strict scope of a concordance, but it occupies no space and adds a 
convenient feature. 

Admirable as the book is, there are some respects in which we 
could have wished it were better. The paper is too soft, as one will 
find if he uses a pen on it. The appearance of the page is not as 
pleasant to the eye as is that of Bruder; this would not have been a 
serious objection if the book had thereby been made more easily usable, 
but the contrary seems to be the case. The omission of the passages, 
chapter and verse only being given, in the case of prepositions gov- 
erning only one case, is a real defect, for which there seems to be no 
good reason. The adoption of the same method to so large an extent 
in the case of the article is also greatly to be regretted. In view of 
these features, and of the total omission of xaé and 8€, which is, how- 
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ever, less serious, scholars will do well, while they establish the new 
work in the place of the discarded Bruder, still to give the latter a place 
on the top shelf for occasional reference. Despite these defects, how- 
ever, some of which may possibly be remedied in later editions, the 
book is a long-desired boon, for which every student of the Greek 
Testament ought to be devoutly grateful, and of a copy of which he 
should possess himself at the earliest moment. By the way, in view of 
the statements of the preface, would it be any more than justice that 
this book should be commonly known as Geden’s Concordance? 


ERNEST D. Burton. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LEHRBUCH DER NEUTESTAMENTLICHEN THEOLOGIE. Von HEINRICH 
Jutius Hottzmann, Doctor und ordentlichem Professor der 
Theologie in Strassburg. Freiburg und Leipzig: J.C. B. 
Mohr, 1897. 2 vols. Pp. xvi+503, xi+ 532, 8vo. M. 20. 


TuIs important and comprehensive work is laid out on a truly 
scientific plan. After a full account of the literature and a critical 
sketch of the history of the “ Disciplin,” the writer, setting out from 
the point of view that the New Testament cannot be understood apart 
from the ideas of the Jewish canonical books and the later Judaism, its 
theology, angelology, demonology, and eschatology, gives a condensed 
review of this vast field. To the documents for the theology of the 
synagogue is accorded only a relative and secondary value on account 
of their later date. On the ground, however, that these writings record 
ancient traditions, the rule is laid down that when thoughts and 
expressions in the New Testament have a striking analogy to others in 
the Talmud and Midrash, these may be regarded as forms of the Jew- 
ish theology existing in New Testament times. The later apocryphal 
and apocalyptic literature of Judaism furnishes striking parallels to 
the New Testament ideas as to angels and demons, and in particular as 
to Satan, sin, and the fall of man (Luke 22:31; 2 Cor. 11: 3, etc.). 
The occurrence of the same ideas in this literature and in that of the 
synagogue lends probative force to the latter. The Messianic doctrines 
of these writings throw light upon the cruder Messianism of the New 
Testament, especially that of its apocalyptic portions. Passages in 4 
Ezra and Baruch may be compared with Matt. 24: 7 and Mark 13: 12. 
Deliverance from sin, however, through attachment in faith to the per- 
son of the Messiah, as taught by Paul, is foreign to Jewish thought. A 
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long section on the Alexandrian theology completes the extended dis- 
cussion of the ideas of contemporary Judaism, occupying about one 
hundred pages, and brings us to the teaching of Jesus. 

Of Jesus himself Dr. Holtzmann affirms that no real course of 
development can be proved. Certain conditions and impressions, 
however, which must have influenced him are recorded in his dis- 
courses— physical nature and environment, the spiritual atmosphere of 
the Old Testament, contemporary society, the Judaism of the synagogue 
and of the law, and John the Baptist. Reference is unnecessary to the 
many passages which show the influence upon the form of his teaching 
exerted by the climatic and social surroundings. A few will suffice 
(Matt.6: 26; 13: 32;15: 26, 27; Mark 4: 21; Lukeri: 7; 14: 73;17:35; 
20:46, 47; 21:1). His words show a reading acquaintance with the 
Jewish Scriptures and also with the uncanonical literature of his peo- 
ple, from the latter of which he quotes in Luke 11: 40. By Greek ideas 
he was as little influenced as by rabbinical theology, and from Essenian 
traits in Matthew it is not to be concluded that he belonged to that 
order. In the baptism of John Jesus “received the last of the incite- 
ments which are demonstrable before his public appearance,” whatever 
significance may be attached to the facts that his ministry opened with 
John’s call to repentance, and that like the latter he gathered disciples 
about him. We must not omit, however, to take into account his own 
religious genius, which enabled him to assume an attitude of superi- 
ority and refusal toward many ideas of his time; his faith in God, 
which was “not born of the storms of doubt;” his divine gift of love, 
and his mighty strength of will. ‘The religious genius lives rather 
from looking into himself than about himself.” To those acquainted 
with the author’s Fin/ettung it is necessary only to indicate briefly his 
position on the difficult problem of the sources of the teaching of 
Jesus. All that lies outside the three synoptics is regarded as of sec- 
ondary importance. In the first rank are the logia of Matthew, the 
original Mark-writing, and “a still ever problematical separate source 
of the author ad Theophilum.” “Our present gospels are books of 
devotion, and their relation to their historical contents is very compli- 
cated.”” Resch may take this crumb of comfort: ‘Despite all excesses, 
there remains a right kernel in the attempted proof of inner and outer 
canonical translation-variants.” 

In treating the difficult question of Jesus’ relation to the law the 
author is inclined to exclude passages in Matt., chap. 5. He favors 
connecting 5: 20-48 with 5:17, ascribing the latter verse, however, to 
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Matthew, in which case verse 18 “cannot be a genuine logion.” All 
attempts to bring 5: 18 into accord with 5 : 20-48 “issue in the desper- 
ate endeavor to make Jesus say the opposite of the unmistakable sense of 
his words.” If Matt. 5:18 be retained and fairly interpreted only one 
possibility, remains: ‘One must simply recognize the contradiction in 
Jesus’ consciousness as the shadow which the religious genius cast and 
could not but cast.”” But since a strong Judaizing tendency is recog- 
nized in the first gospel, and Matt. 5:17 is ascribed to the evangelist, 
katavev Tov vouov and wAmpovv tr. v. being credited to the Pauline 
terminology, might not one hazard the conjecture that the true con- 
nection of the teaching of Jesus appears in joining 5:20 ff. with 
5:16? 

With regard to the idea of God as King and Father, Dr. Holtz- 
mann holds with Dr. Weiss that Jesus stood upon Old Testament 
ground. Even the name “Father” is no discovery of his. God’s 
fatherhood does not, however, rest upon the fact of creation. It is the 
“new family” (Mark 3:34, 35), the disciples, who are bidden to 
address God as Father. They are sons of God, since by anticipation 
they are members of his kingdom. They are “called” or “become” 
children of God who make peace, love their enemies, bless those who 
curse them, etc. (Matt. 5:9, 44, 45). The earlier idea of God is, how- 
ever, enlarged and “furnished with a universalistic perspective.” ‘God 
is Father of all who will become his children.” This necessarily 
belongs with the thought of the kingdom of God. 

The apparent antinomy in Jesus’ representation of the kingdom of 
God as both present and to come, as destined to have an age-long 
development and yet a sudden, apocalyptic establishment, finds at our 
author’s hands a historical solution from the point of view that Jesus 
had one conception of the kingdom in the time of his success and tri- 
umph and another when he was engaged in conflict and saw defeat at 
hand. This resolution of the antinomy, the opposing members of which 
are about equally well supported by exegesis, has in its favor an anal- 
ogy with Jesus’ conception of his Messiahship. For the Jesus of the 
synoptics as the Son of Man is conceived in relation to the future 
kingdom in accordance with the Daniel apocalypse. In the Son of 
Man of that book he sees prefigured his own Messiahship. If we put 
the apocalyptic portions of the synoptics to the credit of the evangel- 
ists, or with Arnold Meyer, Lietzmann, and others regard the term Son 
of Man as an Aramaic expression for Man, the facts remain that the 
title is applied to Jesus in exalted as well as in lowly functions, in pas- 
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sages which have no apocalyptic sense (Mark 8: 31; 9: 31, with refer- 
ence to death and resurrection), and in general where he announces, 
extends, and represents the kingdom of God as one forgiving, healing, 
teaching, and suffering. Regarding the attempt to make it appear that 
Jesus made no claim to the Messiahship, Dr. Holtzmann remarks that 
“He who, taking his departure from the thought of the kingdom, 
knew himself to be its chosen organ, found, proceeding from the idea 
of God, the complementary counterpart to this idea in his own con- 
sciousness of Sonship; and these two, the Son of Man and the Son of 
God, were united in his consciousness of Messiahship.”” He also finds 
it impossible to understand “under what other flag” than this of Mes- 
siahship “the life-ship of Jesus should sail.” 

The interpretation of the synoptic eschatology corresponds with 
that of the kingdom of God and Messianism. The former “has no 
other content than the prophesied triumph of the Messiah.” Jesus 
foretold not only his death, but also his resurrection. But the record 
shows, in the scattering of the disciples, the embalming of the body, the 
stone before the tomb, and the astonishment at the open grave, that he 
had said nothing of rising within three days. If, moreover, he foretold 
his “ personal restitution, and indeed probably just in the form of the 
resurrection,” he must have had in view also the completion of his 
kingdom, and hence the prophecy included his triumphant return for 
this purpose. He told his disciples, or at least his judges, that they 
would see him sitting on the right hand of power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven (Mark 14:62). The immediate future, the existing 
generation, would witness this event. The kernel of this prophecy 
belongs to Jesus, and is not to be credited to the evangelists, to what- 
ever degree the form and embellishment may be theirs. It is worthy 
of note here that Dr. Holtzmann abandons the position on this point 
defended in Die synoptischen Evangelien, 1863. 

The sources of the Pauline theology do not include Second Thessa- 
lonians and the pastoral epistles, and admit as of only secondary impor- 
tance Colossians and Ephesians. The materials of the Pauline doctrine 
relating to God and the world, revelation, inspiration of the Jewish 
Scriptures, Messiah, Satan, angels, demons, etc., came from the 
scholastic theology of the Jews. More than an “incidental” contri- 
bution was also furnished by Hellenism. In the Pauline anthropology 
“the outer man” includes odpgé as the material and o@pa as the form, 
and ¢vx7 is inseparably joined with the odpé as its life-energy which per- 
ishes with it; while to “the inner man” belong vois (the reason, thought, 
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and a will opposed to the animal man), and conscience (ovve(8yo:s). 
The doctrines of sin, Christology, and salvation rest upon a distinct 
exclusion of odpf from the inner man. The author differs with Liide. 
mann, Wendt, Pfleiderer, and many other eminent scholars, in holding 
that Paul does not ascribe a wvedya to man as an attribute belonging to 
him essentially and apart from his Christian renewal. Rather rvetjpa= 
avetpa Oetov—a somewhat hazardous position, the exegetical support of 
which is not as strong as that drawn from the analogy of the apostle’s 
thought. A Hellenistic dualism is found in the opposition of odpé 
and veda, and it is maintained that Paul conceived of mvedya as a 
“finer materiality,” a “higher light-substance,” of which the “spiritual 
body” was believed to be composed. The two factors of sin are the 
law, which was given that it might “abound,” and the flesh, a power 
hostile to the Spirit and to God. Paul leaves the ground of the Jew- 
ish Weltanschauung and ethics, and stands opposed to our modern 
ideas in connecting sin inseparably with the substance of man’s bodily 
organism in which it resides indissolubly as a “ power” (Rom. 7:18). 
He knows nothing, however, of a matter evil in itself, so that his dual- 
ism is ethical rather than metaphysical. An unresolved difficulty 
appears in the relation of personal sinning to the primal sin, since in 
Rom. 5:12~-19 a transference of the original sin to Adam’s posterity 
appears to be taught, while in 7:14-23 and in 1 Cor. 15: 45-47 sin is 
represented as having its ground in the nature of man, which Paul 
nowhere teaches to have undergone a change by reason of the first 
transgression. Dr. Holtzmann thinks that no reconciliation of these 
two teachings is adequate to resolve the antinomy implied in the 
entrance of death into the world through the first transgression (Rom. 
5:12) and its inherence in the flesh, which in its nature partakes of 
corruption (@@opa). The death which is “the wages of sin’”’ is not only 
that of the body, but also “destruction,” annihilation, “exclusion from 
the sphere of existence.” 

The negative and pessimistic aspects of the doctrine of sin are 
relieved by the Christology, which presents an adequate Saviour in the 
preéxistent heavenly man who was “in the form of God,” and through 
whom all things were made. The “was made” (éyévero) in 1 Cor. 
15:45, “the last Adam was made a quickening Spirit,” is interpreted 
in the sense “became,” that is, as representing a process completed in 
the resurrection, in consequence of which Christ was “declared to be 
the Son of God, with power” (Rom. 1:4). Raised from the dead, he 
assumed the spiritual form of being (o@pa avevparixév) in which he had 
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previously existed. By “he was buried” (1 Cor. 15:4) is meant that 
with his flesh disappeared all that was national and legal in his Mes- 
siahship. The resurrection of his body would contradict not only 1 
Cor. 15:37, 50, but the entire spirit of Paulinism, according to which 
“the grave signifies the death of the national-religious, the resurrec- 
tion the sole validity of the universal, Messiah-ideal.”” The identity of 
the preéxistent with the postexistent Christ is maintained. To Paul 
Jesus was a human being, the ideal Man, in his preéxistent state, and 
the unity of his heavenly and earthly existence is indicated in the 
personal-official designation, “Jesus Christ,” applied to him in both 
spheres. The end of the mission of Christ was the salvation of men 
by his death on the cross as a sacrifice for sin in accordance with the 
idea of the Jewish theology that the penalty of the sins of one might be 
borne by another. The reconciliation effected was not only that of 
man with God, but also that of God with man through the blood of 
Christ shed as a propitiation (Rom. 3:25). The resurrection of the 
believer to “newness of life” (Rom. 6: 4) represents the ethical side of 
atonement, the mystic personal union with Christ. The atonement is 
effective only for those who believe. It is appropriated by faith, 
which is “an energy of the will manifesting itself in unreserved trust” 
(Rom. 4:19, 20). The righteousness which could not be attained 
under the law is a “ gift” (Rom. 5:17) “on account of faith,” which is 
reckoned as righteousness, so that “ he who is not in himself righteous 
is regarded and declared by God to be so.” The righteousness thus 
“imputed ” in the sexsus forensis is that of God (@e00), which He may 
“declare,” not as a Judge, who cannot pronounce a guilty man inno- 
cent, but as a King having a right to pardon. The author finds the 
ethical aspect of salvation in Rom. 5:17, according to which “man 
must constitute the battlefield of the sensuous desires of the flesh and 
of the will directed to God to the end that in general the human will 
may not finally come to a realization of its own contents.” Predesti- 
nation inheres in the Pauline ethics. 

In discussing Paul’s eschatology the author follows Pfleiderer in the 
opinion that the apostle simply reproduces the ideas of the primitive 
Jewish-Christian community, so far as the limited perspective is con- 
cerned—the day of the Lord coming “as a thief in the night” and 
the believers, including himself, living to see the end (1 Thess. 5: 2, 14, 
15,17; 1 Cor. 1:7, 8; 11:26; 15:51). Christ comes forth from the 
heavens with a retinue of angels and the sound of a trumpet, the Chris- 
tian dead are raised, and the believers who are alive are “changed.” 
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A change in the apostle’s eschatology is assumed to have taken place 
within the ten years between the first and the last of his authentic 
epistles, probably between First and Second Corinthians. In the 
latter he appears to believe in an immediate investment with the spir- 
itual body at death. The author differs, however, with Schmiedel in 
assuming that Paul had in mind here only “an exceptional case” 
affecting “‘himself and some companions in spirit and destiny ;” but 
he gives no other reason for the opinion than that otherwise we must 
assume “a complete transformation of the apostle’s eschatology.” The 
“spiritual” aspect of the eschatology is summed up in the remark that 
negatively it did away with the resurrection of the flesh, to which death 
indissolubly clings, and positively limited the resurrection to believ- 
ers. An “interregnum” of Christ is assumed between his coming and 
“the end,” an indefinite period (qmépa xpiorod), during which further 
conquest may be won from Death in a third tdypa (1 Cor. 15: 23). 

We can only glance at the extended treatment of the deutero- 
Pauline literature. The author’s opinions on Colossians and Ephe- 
sians are well known to readers of his Zinleittung and his KXritik der 
Eph.- und Kol.-briefe. The doctrinal contents common to the two 
epistles are discussed under several heads— Judaism, heathenism, and 
Christianity ; faith and works; Christianity as theosophy; angelology; 
and the zAjpwya. The ideas predominant in Colossians are Christo- 
logical, and their difference from the Pauline Christology of the four 
great epistles is pointed out. The doctrines especially represented in 
Ephesians relate to predestination and the church. The pastoral 
epistles are regarded as showing their unauthenticity by a relatively 
meager equipment in general and their post-Pauline origin even more 
distinctly than Ephesians and Colossians by “a flattening of the 
Pauline thought according to the standard of the understanding of a 
later time.” The points of view of these epistles are discussed under 
eighteen separate heads. Hebrews is shown to present important 
departures from Paulinism. As Paul knows nothing of Christ as “the 
Apostle and High Priest of our confession” (Heb. 3:1), so Hebrews 
nothing of the second Adam. The exaltation of Christ to the rank of 
a “ God-being” exceeds the utmost reach of the Pauline Christology. 
In Paul the emphasis rests on the death and resurrection of Christ, 
while in Hebrews the latter is merely mentioned, and “the second 
act completing the atoning death is transferred to heaven.”’ Instead 
of “justification” we have here “cleansing” and “ sanctifying.” 

The catholic epistles, First and Second Peter, James, and Jude, are 
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regarded as standing “at the farthest remove from primitive Chris- 
tianity and the questions which agitated it.” Of all these First Peter is 
the most distinctively deutero-Pauline. But it contains nothing primi- 
tive-apostolic. ‘“‘Itis, however, perhaps, a document of primitive Chris- 
tianity in the sense in which Paulinism itself belongs thereto.” The 
preaching of Christ to the spirits in prison (3 : 19) is regarded as one of 
the “didactic specialties” of the epistle which are attached to Pauline 
premises, with reference to Eph. 4:8-10. ‘The reference in 2 Peter 
3:15, 16 to Paul’s epistles which the unlearned and unstable wrest to 
their own destruction is intelligible only if by it the opposition of 
Paulinism to primitive-apostolic Christianity, so far as it was remem- 
bered by a later generation, was referred to a false interpretation of 
the apostle’s letters and to their obscurities. The epistle of James 
furnishes little of doctrinal interest, and the discussion of it is con- 
cerned chiefly with the relation of its contents to Paulinism. In its 
field of view and means of expression it belongs to the Hellenistic 
literature from which it has largely drawn. Spitta’s opinion that the 
epistle was written at an early date by a non-Christian writer is 
rejected, and it is regarded as one of the latest of the canonical books 
which could not have been written prior to Paul, since 2:14-26 is 
directed against his doctrine of faith. On this point the author says: 
“The efforts to obscure so manifest a situation, to show that both writers 
either mean the same thing or at least take no opposed standpoints, 
but agree in some higher unity, form a by no means pleasing or hon- 
orable chapter of Protestant biblical science.” If the writer of James 
did not correctly apprehend the Pauline doctrine and missed it in his 
polemic, it does not follow from this “that he did not intend to 
hit it.” 

The Johannine theology is subjected to an analytical treatment of 
great extent and thoroughness. The scientific point of view requires 
that the fourth gospel be regarded primarily as “a didactic writing,” 
to the leading ideas of which the Johannine epistles furnish certain 
amplifications. ‘The admission of some synoptic material and sayings 
does not alter the fact that in evident contrast with the historical por- 
trait of Jesus his entire earthly work is referred to supersensible and 
eternal conditions.” The discourses of Jesus are so constructed 
that “in contrast with the sententious catchwords of the synoptics 
they become connected monologues.” “These two concessions are 
now generally made by apologists : that this history is somehow an 
ideal history and that these discourses must somehow be subjective 
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creations of the evangelist—in a word, that here we are farther than 
elsewhere from a photograph of the reality.” The relation of the 
Johannine thought to that of Paul is elucidated in detail. ‘“ Paulinism 
in its impelling thought, freedom of faith from the law, and in its ulti- 
mate goal, salvation for all, forms a ferment of the Johannine theol- 
ogy.” The author does not agree with B. Weiss that in John is to be 
found even a developed form of primitive-apostolic Christianity. To 
the conception of the Logos “an essentially Philonian stamp cannot 
be denied.” ‘The idea of the Logos has its origin primarily in the 
need of a mediation of the abstract conception of God with the 
world.” Preéxistence is ascribed to Christ (3:13; 6:62) apart from 
the prologue—‘“an idea wholly foreign to the synoptical Jesus.” The 
synoptics are surpassed also in the ascription of omniscience and 
omnipotence to Jesus (4: 16-18; 6: 61, 64; 10: 28-30; 13:19; 16:19; 
17:2). The Johannine anthropology is regarded as based upon the 
dualism of odpf and wvedpa. The fourth gospel, however, recognizes no 
natural transition from the one sphere into the other, “although the 
whole primitive-Christian programme, the call to repentance by Jesus 
and the apostles, rests upon the presupposition of the possibility of 
such a transition.” He who has passed from the one realm into the 
other has been “born from above” (3: 3, 5), #. ¢., has become the sub- 
ject of a miracle. The Johannine formula for the synoptic perdvow is 
H dvobev yévvnots or dvayévvyors. The atoning, propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ in the Pauline sense has no representation in the fourth gospel. 
Rather “his saving work, according to the gnosticizing programme of 
the prologue, consists in his own self-revelation.” Here, however, as 
in Hebrews, the Pauline theory of propitiation “lies in the back- 
ground,” and there are “presuppositions for a valuation of the death 
of Christ which approach and presuppose the Pauline.” In like man- 
ner. the Pauline doctrine of faith is emptied of its essential contents. 
In the eschatology the apocalyptic, synoptic, and Pauline features 
disappear, and “all blessedness consists in the permanent possession of 
the fellowship with Christ” (15:11, 15; 16:14, 15, 33). 

We have not space to present a summary of the fruitful discussion 
under the head of “The Theological Problems of Primitive Chris- 
tianity,” which occupies 150 pages of the work,and which includes such 
topics as “The Beginnings of the Christology” and of “ Dogmatizing 
on the Death of the Messiah,” “ Preéxistence,” ‘‘Supernatural Birth,” 
“Matthew, Mark, and Luke,” with reference to their attitude toward 
the “problems,” “the New Testament and the Catholic Church,” 
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“ Gnosis,” “Canon,” and “Church.” A review of such a work within 
admissible limits can do no more than present the leading positions of 
the author in a lucid summary. It has been the object of this notice 
to do this without presuming to enter upon detailed criticisms of the 
work of so accomplished a master as Dr. Holtzmann. The volumes 
will well repay a careful examination by students of New Testament 
theology. The work may fitly crown the long series of the author’s 
labors upon the New Testament. Its comprehensive and sure grasp 
of the whole subject, its impartial consideration of the vast literature, 
its logical arrangement of the material, and its acute and masterful 
exegesis entitle it to a very high rank. It is no slight merit that the 
opinions of other scholars in the field which it covers are quoted, ana- 
lyzed, and discussed. The views of the most distinguished of the 
author’s opponents, and even of young writers among them, receive this 
consideration, and, while he is not more decided than we could wish 
him to be in the expression of his own conclusions, those who differ 
with him are treated with fine courtesy. These qualities combine to 
constitute a work of which it is not hazardous to prophesy that it will 
in the future rank as a classic in its department. 


ORELLO CONE. 
BosTon, MAss. 


DER ERSTE BRIEF AN DIE CORINTHER, neu bearbeitet von Dr. 
C. F. Geore Hernricti, K. Pr. Consistorialrath und Profes- 
sor der Theologie an der Universitat Leipzig. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. x+ 530, 8vo. M.7. 


Tuis third edition of Dr. Heinrici’s redaction of Meyer’s 1 Corin- 
thians (the eighth edition in the Meyer series) well realizes the pur- 
pose of the publishers to preserve “the historical peculiarity of the 
old Meyer—the character of a repertory.” A service is rendered to 
exegesis by this editing of the celebrated commentary by other hands, 
whereby account is taken of the conclusions of recent scholars, 
although the peril is not always escaped of disguising the great 
exegete in the new habiliments. The editor is well and favorably 
known by his commentary in two volumes on the Corinthian epistles 
(1880, 1887), in which the relation of primitive Christianity to Hellen- 
ism was especially considered. In the volume before us he claims to 
have furnished fresh evidences of the “Hellenistic woof” in the two 
epistles as well as of their relations to “rabbinical theologumena.” 
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With respect to grammatical interpretation, it goes without saying 
that a work founded upon Meyer and written with due regard to his 
rare exegetical judgment cannot be obnoxious to much criticism. 
Blemishes appear, however, in some forced and far-fetched exegetical 
constructions sometimes made unhappily in the interest of a defense 
of the apostle. By maintaining that excommunication instead of a 
miraculous punishment is referred to in wapadotva: t@ Sarave (5:5) Dr. 
Heinrici thinks that he clears the apostle of the charge of excessive 
haste and passion. But this advantage is dearly purchased by giving 
to eis GAcOpov capxds the sense that the excommunicated man will find 
the salvation of his mvedpa at the parousia by means of the free scope 
accorded by Satan to his edp§! The author’s contention that Paul’s 
conception of the marriage relation can be shown to accord with that 
now prevalent in Protestant Christendom is hardly sustained in view 
of xadov dvOpuirw yuvaixds phy drrecOa (7:1), Of ws Kal éuavrdv (7:7), 
and of «iv petvwow (7:8). In these passages “the present distress” 
(7:26) is not taken into account, and the assertion in 7:1 is con- 
trolled by && ras wopveias (7:2). Leaving on one side the question 
whether or no the apostle was influenced in his judgment regarding 
marriage by his doctrine of the “flesh,” it is evident that his expecta- 
tion of the impending end of the world must have led him to take a 
view of the institution less likely to be held by one whose historical 
perspective was not thus limited. In the interpretation of 7:8 Meyer 
understands rots dyduos to denote the unmarrried in general. Heinrici’s 
judgment that the reference is to “those of both sexes who have 
remained unmarried beyond the normal age”’ is without adequate sup- 
port. The construction of the passage is loose, and the meaning 
obscure, but “unmarried men” are probably meant, if against Holsten 
kai tais xypas be retained. 

In the interpretation of 11:3 Dr. Heinrici maintains that the 
subordination of Christ is not limited to his human nature, but denotes 
the “objective and necessary subordination of the Son to the Father.” 
‘The idea, however, that when Paul says in this passage that “‘ Christ is 
the head of the man,” he means “and of the woman also,” is plainly 
read into the text. The deliberate intention of the apostle in 7 : 3-16 
to oppose what he regarded as a mischief-working “emancipation” of 
woman is evident in his entire argumerit. He reasons not alone from 
expediency and social customs, but also from the divine order of 
creation, according to which,‘as he understood it, “the head of the 
woman is the man,” “the woman was made for the man,” etc. It 
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suited the purpose of his argument to depend upon Gen. 2: 18, 21-23, 
rather than upon Gen. 1:26f. The weakness and inconsequence of some 
of his reasonings in this section are not, however, indicated by the 
author. Why should a man be covered because he is 8éfa Oeod, and a 
woman covered because she is d0fa dvipés? In the interpretation of 
&a rovs dyyéAous (11: 10)—a fantastic reason assigned by Paul for the 
veiling of the women—the author again departs from Meyer to the 
prejudice of his hermeneutics. 

In the extended commentary on chap. 15, occupying seventy pages, 
the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection is discussed with candor and 
with a due appreciation of its historical setting. The apostle’s faith in 
the resurrection of the believers at the impending second coming of 
Christ rested on the to him indisputable fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus. Dr. Heinrici, in opposition to Meyer, concludes that Paul 
teaches that the believers who had died would alone be raised at the 
parousia, and that he knew nothing of a “resurrection to condemna- 
tion.” To “perish” was the fate of the unbelievers. The inquiring 
student will, however, find some things wanting in this long discussion 
of chap. 15. The relation of Paul’s account of the appearances of 
Jesus after his resurrection to the accounts of them in the gospels; the 
significance of the use of 6$6y in his enumeration of the manifestations 
of Jesus and in his mention of his own vision on the road to Damascus ; 
and the apparently different conceptions of the resurrection of 
believers in 1 Cor. 15 and 2 Cor. 5: 1-6, concern difficulties which the 
readers of the commentary will regret not to find more fully discussed 
after the manner of the excursus on yAwooas Aadeiy (12:10). The 
index of subjects and the list of Greek words text-critically discussed 
in the commentary will greatly facilitate the use of the work to the 


student. 


ORELLO CONE. 
Boston, MAss. 


KRITISCH-EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UEBER DAS NEUE TESTA- 
MENT, begriindet von HeEinR. Auc. WILH. MEYER. Sechs- 
zehnte Abtheilung. 5. Auflage. Diz OFFENBARUNG JOHAN- 
nis. Neu bearbeitet von Lic. Theol. WitnHELM BousseEt, 
a. 0. Professor in Géttingen. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. vi+527. M. 8. 


THE exposition of John’s Apocalypse in Meyer’s Critical Commen- 
tary on the New Testament was prepared by Diisterdieck, and first 
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appeared in 1852. An English translation was made some years ago 
for the American edition of Meyer, and is on the whole probably the 
best commentary on the book of Revelation accessible to English 
readers. But the critical labors given in the last ten years to this 
most enigmatical book of the New Testament call for a thorough 
reconstruction of the work, and a new adjustment of the exegesis in 
the light of the most recent critical discussions. This labor has been 
accomplished in a very commendable way by Professor Bousset. The 
Introduction of 208 pages, nearly one-half of the volume, is a master- 
piece of pains-taking scholarship. Meyer’s ideal of making the 
commentary itself a repertory of all manner of exegetical opinions has 
been set aside, and as a compensation the author has furnished a 
detailed history of the exposition of the Apocalypse, which fills ninety 
pages of his introduction. Thirteen of these pages are occupied with 
a statement of the recent critical theories of the composition, which 
he subsequently classifies under three heads: (1) The theory of sources 
and of compilation (represented by Weyland, Spitta, Schmidt, Rauch); 
(2) the theory of revision and enlargement (Vélter, Vischer, Erbes, and 
in part Pfleiderer); (3) the theory of fragments (Weizsacker, Sabatier, 
Schén). Bousset inclines to this last-named theory, and thinks that 
its representatives are on the right track. He accepts no Grundschrift 
worked over at different times with gradual enlargements; no “sources” 
mechanically compiled and finally revised and edited by a Christian 
redactor; but an apocalyptic writer of great original genius, who 
nevertheless at many points appropriated older fragments and tradi- 
tions, and worked them into his own plan. He speaks in high terms 
of Gunkel’s Schépfung und Chaos (1894), and thinks all future success- 
ful exposition of the Apocalypse must recognize the mythical and 
traditional elements which this class of biblical literature so naturally 
takes up into itself. There are numerous myths and symbols which 
travel from race to race, from religion to religion, and whose power of 
life is not extinguished with the century, the people or the religion in 
which they had their origin. John’s Apocalypse has made an intelli- 
gent use of older conceptions and set its new stamp on old coins. 
Thirty-seven pages of the introduction are given to the textual 
criticism of the Apocalypse, a grouping and discussion of the material, 
and a survey of the peculiarities of the language and style. Here we 
find a very full exhibit of the anomalies of grammatical form, the 
peculiar use of the article, the pronouns, verbs, and particles, and the 
exceptional words and word-forms. The commentary proper covers 
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pp- 209-527, is clear, comprehensive and critical, and by numerous 
abbreviations and page-references to the discussions of the ample 
introduction compresses a large amount of matter in a moderate space. 

According to Bousset “the world-historical and church-historical 
interpretation” of the Revelation has no more a place in scientific 
circles or among the learned. ‘These methods still find their follow- 
ers among expositors of second and third rank, with English com- 
mentators, and American tractwriters” (p. 141). A key to the his- 
torical situation and scope of the writer is to be found especially in 
chap. 13, where it appears that the book was directed against the 
Cesar-cultus inthe Roman Empire. The wounded head of 13:3 and 
the beast of 17:8, 11 are to be understood of Nero, and explained by 
means of the widespread popular superstition of Nero redivivus. 
That rumor about Nero seems to have taken on three forms: (1) that 
he was not dead, but had only concealed himself; (2) that he was 
concealed among the Parthians and would return in league with them ; 
(3) that he was dead, but would come again from Hades. This last 
form of the superstition was not developed until about the close of the 
first century, but being traceable in this book shows that the time at 
which this Apocalypse as a whole originated could not have been at 
the earliest before the closing part of the reign of Domitian. For the 
broader shaping of the original expectation of Nero’s return did not 
take place until at least a generation after the death of that monster 
of wickedness. 

The ten horns of 13:1 are the first ten Cesars, and the ten horns 
of 17:12 are so many Parthian princes who are expected to return with 
Nero, and support him with “their power and authority.” The seven 
kings of 17: to are seven Roman emperors, and the enumeration must 
begin with Augustus rather than Julius (Suetonius and the Sibylline 
oracles to the contrary notwithstanding), because, in the scheme of 
Bousset, Nero cannot possibly be the “one who now is.” The seven 
heads in 13:1, however, have no significance. “They are simply 
taken over by the apocalyptist from the tradition,” and “are unneces- 
sary refinements” (p. 416). The composite image was formed by a 
combination of the four; beasts in Dan. 7, and, in connection with 
the image of the great dragon of 12:3, has not improbably appro- 
priated elements of the old Babylonian myth of a great seven-headed 
serpent. But one can hardly say with confidence whence the author 
of Rev. 12 borrowed his material, but it may be supposed that he was 
a Christian writer who took up an ancient sun-myth and adapted it to 
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the life of Jesus. So Weizsaicker, Sabatier, and Pfleiderer are probably 
correct in regarding chap. 12 as an independent fragment, which the 
author of the Apocalypse incorporated in his work as having for him a 
pragmatical significance. 

These few but salient points may sufficiently serve to indicate the 
position and method of this new commentary. Taking the conspicu- 
ous place of one of the volumes of the famous Meyer series, it will 
command the general attention of New Testament scholars, and the 
respectful study of future contributors to the now new critical “ prob- 
lem of the Apocalypse.” But one may well hesitate long before 
accepting the story of the superstitious expectation of Nero redivivus 
as the basis of so large a part of the prophecies of this book. Bousset 
declares his conviction that the apocalyptist truly received visions and 
heard voices from heaven (p. 169). He maintains that chaps. 1-3 
could never have existed as a separate and independent section, “nor 
is it conceivable,” he says, ‘‘that a writer so self-reliant and full of 
spirit should have been satisfied simply to insert these chapters in an 
apocalypse lying already finished before him” (p. 144). Is it not 
equally inconceivable that any Christian writer of such rank as the 
apocalyptist should have “combined a profound insight into the nature 
and the future of things with a bizarre fantastic popular superstition” 
(p- 159)? 

The idea that the symbols of chap. 12 cannot in a single point 
be successfully explained by means of anything in the Old Testament, 
and that we are forced to go outside the religion of both the Old 
and New Testaments to find parallels and material for the strange 
world of thought which here presents itself (p. 405), may be safely 
challenged. That the woman, the dragon, and the man child are 
elements of an ancient sun-myth adapted by a Christian writer to the 
birth and ascension of Jesus, and then taken up by dnother Christian 
writer and worked into an apocalypse as early as the close of the first 
century, is a hypothesis not likely to obtain general favor. And why 
should the “man child” of chap. 12 be understood as an individual 
any more than the woman? If the woman is the personified Zion, or 
the idealized church, conceived after the imagery found in Isa. 66:7, 
8, why may not the child be understood collectively? ‘‘The rest of 
her seed,” referred to in vs. 17 are surely not to be explained as an 
individual, and it is not to be overlooked that, according to 2: 26, 27, 
those who overcome receive “authority over the nations to rule them 
with a rod of iron.” It is certainly conceivable that a gifted Jewish- 
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Christian might have combined the thought of the seed of the woman 
(Gen. 3:15, understood collectively) with the picture of a son of man 
at the throne of God, and Michael standing “for the children of thy 
people” (found in Dan. 7:13 and 12:1). To our thought such a view 
is much more probable than that the author of our Apocalypse know- 
ingly constructed these symbols out of fragments of heathen mythol- 
ogy. Whatever mythological elements one may discover in the 
dragon of Rev. 12, the author of the Apocalypse need have known no 
more than he could have derived from such sources as the ideals sug- 
gested in Isa. 27:1; 51:9; Ezek. 29:3; 32:2,and the symbolic beasts 
depicted in the book of Daniel. 

As for the ultimate solution of the problems of the Apocalypse, it 
may perhaps be said that Bousset’s position points possibly in the 
right direction. Rejecting the theories of compilations and redactions; 
one may indeed recognize in the author of the Apocalypse a rare con- 
structive genius, who truly received revelations of God. He freely 
appropriated whatever of current traditions and apocalyptic fragments 
served his purpose; but more than from all other sources he found in 
the Hebrew Scriptures his principal ideals. There is no conspicuous 
figure or symbol in the book but has its parallel or suggestion some- 
where in the Old Testament. The last word in exposition of this won- 
derful prophecy has not yet been spoken, nor will any one contributor 
ever be credited with the final solution of its mysteries. 


MILTON S. TERRY. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, Ill. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HiIstToRY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A. 3d edition. London: Riving- 
ton, Percival & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 
Pp. xx + 505, cloth. $2. 

THE author brings to his task an ecclesiastical theory which shapes 
and colors the entire narrative. In his selection of material, estimate 
of persons, and criticism of movements he is constantly the creature of 
the school to which he belongs—a school so completely owning his 
mind and pen that not a thought nor a line ever wanders. The desire 
to be an adequate and impartial historian is everywhere subordinated 
to the set purpose to serve the holy cause to which he has consecrated 
himself. This striking exhibition of the all-dominating influence of 
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an ecclesiastical notion gives the book its chief interest and value. 
One can here read the history of the Church of England through 
the spectacles of an intelligent and uncompromising high-church 
devotee. 

With all his soul Mr. Wakeman believes in the Catholic church. 
Beginning in New Testament times, it has preserved its integrity 
through the centuries. It is a visible structure—a corporate body or 
corporation—whose entity or essence is foundin the episcopate. Every- 
thing centers in and is dependent on the bishop. No bishop, no church. 
The line of bishops has come down in unbroken succession from the 
apostles. If by some accident the line had been broken all would have 
been ruined. These bishops are vitally important personages. They 
are the divinely instituted conduits of grace. Only through them is 
the priesthood maintained, and without the priesthood the sacraments 
are invalid. These priests can work marvelous changes in human souls 
through the use of bread, wine, and water. They can regenerate a 
baby or an adult by sprinkling a few drops of water on the forehead. 
A moral change in the subject of baptism is wrought by the sacrament. 
The operations of the Holy Ghost are tied to the outward ordinance, 
which is a channel of grace along which the blessings of adoption and 
renewal flow. We have here “the creation of a new heart, new affec- 
tions, new desires, an actual birth from above, a gift coming down from 
God through baptism, through the operation of water and the Holy 
Spirit.” If the subject of this “actual birth from above” willfully sins 
after baptism he forfeits and loses the life imparted, and can only regain 
it through the “sacrament of confession and absolution.” God has 
empowered the priest to look into the case, and to relieve those who 
open their griefsto him. This priest-physician imposes the needful pen- 
ance, and afterwards declares God’s absolving sentence — thereby effac- 
ing the past. The one legitimate and sufficient remedy for the troubled 
conscience is the confessional. Upon this regenerating and absolving 
priest the people are still farther dependent through his mysterious 
and effective manipulating of bread and wine. The Lord’s Supper is 
not a mere commemorative rite, nor a subjective presence of Christ in 
the soul of the worthy receiver, but “the bread and wine offered and 
consecrated in the liturgy or service of the holy eucharist are by con- 
secration made to be truly and really the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘As to the manner in which the body and blood comes 
to be thus present in the sacrament,” the Roman Catholic is foolish 
enough to speculate and philosophize, while the Anglo-Catholic neither 
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affirms nor denies, “except that it is in an ineffable and spiritual man- 
ner.” Only a priest, however, can bring about this mysterious change, 
and only a priest can offer the eucharistic sacrifice, and upon the 
priest, therefore, are the people dependent for the benefits of the 
“altar.” 

Mr. Wakeman belongs to the dominant party in the Church of 
England —the party which believes in the holy Catholic church, the 
apostolic succession of the episcopate, baptismal regeneration, priestly 
absolution, the real presence of our Lord in the eucharist, the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice. “Lord Halifax, the president of the English Church 
Union, is able to say, without contradiction from the thirty-six thousand 
members of that society, that there is now no difference of sentiment 
or opinion between themselves and the Church of Rome.” Cardinal 
Vaughan is ableto say: “The sacramental power of orders, the real 
presence, the daily sacrifice, auricular confession, prayers and offices for 
the dead, belief in purgatory, the invocation of the blessed virgin and 
the saints, religious vows, and the institution of monks and nuns—the 
very doctrines stamped in the Thirty-nine-Articles as fond fables and 
blasphemous deceits—all these-are now openly taught from a thousand 
pulpits in the establishment, and as heartily embraced by as many 
crowded congregations.” It is from the point of view of this party 
that Mr. Wakeman has written his history. One who wishes to see how 
English church history looks when seen by a thoroughgoing sacer- 
dotalist and sacramentarian will find this treatise excellently suited to his 
purpose. 

The British church, whose origin is shrouded in obscurity, though 
“poor and struggling,” nevertheless “ possessed bishops,” and so “ was 
a duly settled and regularly organized branch of the Catholic church.” 
It was not through this church, however, that the English were des- 
tined to be Christianized, but rather through one who came from 
“distant Rome under the humble cowl of a monk.” Augustine won 
the king of Kent, and numerous converts. “It was necessary that the 
growing church should have a bishop. Augustine accordingly applied 
to the Church of Gaul for episcopal orders.” With the obtaining of 
these orders “the infant Church of England began to be. Ui episco- 
pus, ibi ecclesia. By the consecration of Augustine Christianity in 
Kent had ceased to be merely a mission sent by Gregory, the bishop 
of Rome. It had become an integral and independent branch of the 
Catholic church.” The pope sent the pall to Augustine, and directed 
him, “though he had no possible right to do so, to place the Celtic 
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church under his authority as archbishop.” According to Wakeman 
the essence of the church consists in orders, Udi episcopus, ibi ecclesia, 
but, according to Ireneus, Udi Spiritus, ibi ecclesia. According to 
Wakeman, Augustine’s consecration as bishop freed him from the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, but, according to Augustine himself, 
it only placed him under deeper obligations. If ever there was a man 
who, in his private life and in his official capacity, submitted absolutely 
to Rome and brought the converts he made and the church he organ- 
ized into absolute obedience to the holy Roman see, that man was the 
first archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the eve of the Council of Whitby, A. D. 664, Celtic Christianity 
prevailed over five-sixths of Christian Britain. Only one-sixth was 
Roman and papal. Whitby subordinated Celtic to Roman Christianity, 
and ultimately brought the entire island under the authority of the see 
of Peter. In this decision of Whitby Wakeman rejoices. “If the 
English church was to be a great national force it must be united and 
organized,” and this could only be “by preferring Catholic tradition to 
local custom.” “ Roman tradition and papal authority were the forces 
which were to consecrate the barbarian world to the service of Christ, 
and the decision of Whitby meant that the Church of England had 
determined to take her part in that noble work.” 

Whitby gave the church “unity of observance,” while “unity of 
administration” came through Theodore, whom the pope made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in A. D. 668. He gave each “bishop a definite 
law to enforce and a definite area in which to enforce it.”” This Theo- 
dore got into trouble with Bishop Wilfrid, “‘ who appealed straight to 
the pope, and left for Rome to urge his cause at the apostolic see.’ 
“By appealing to the pope he did not in the least intend to maintain, 
as a matter of principle, the supremacy of the Roman pontiff over the 
domestic affairs of the Church of England.” Still it cannot be for- 
gotten that he returned from Rome “armed with a papal bull drawn 
up in due legal form directing his reinstatement in his old diocese,” and 
that after many vicissitudes of fortune he secured his reinstatement. 

“The Normans were impressed with the imposing character of the 
papal claims, and accepted them wholesale.” ‘The Norman conquest 
oi England greatly increased the power of the pope over the English 
church.” “Foreign clergy, accustomed to accept tte doctrine of papal 
supremacy without question, received all the higher posts.” 

After the Norman conquest and until the Reformation the Church 
of England had a hard time in maintaining her independence. 
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“Threatened by the tyranny of a strong and wicked king she called to 
her aid the power of a masterful and greedy pope. Ruined by papal 
exactions, abused by papal misgovernment, she turned in her need to 
implore the protection of a powerful and ambitious king.” The fact 
to be remembered is that, though “ever shifting uneasily from one 
horn of the dilemma to the other,” she succeeded in preserving her 
liberties intact. Neither king nor pope was able to wrest from her her 
independence, and through all those dark and troubled times the 
Church of England never lost her autonomy. She remained the Church 
of England still, though at times “sucked dry like an orange by king, 
and then by pope, and then by pope and king combined.” 

Through many trials she was able to maintain herself as “an inte- 
gral and independent branch of the Catholic church” down to the 
dawn of the Protestant Reformation. Since that time new foes have 
arisen, which she has been able successfully to withstand Prior to 
the advent of Luther she was in peril from popery; since his advent 
from Protestantism. ‘A Protestant is one who holds religious opin- 
ions and principles in sympathy with those of the reformation move- 
ment of the sixteenth century, either in its Lutheran, Zwinglian, or 
Calvinistic forms.” A Catholic is one who holds “religious opinions 
and principles in sympathy with those which had been dominant in the 
church in previous centuries.” 

From Augustine to Henry VIII “the supremacy of the pope as 
essential to the existence of the church” was the doctrine under dis- 
pute. In the reign of Henry the true doctrine gained ascendency, that 
“the bishop of Rome hath not by Scripture any greater authority in 
England than any other foreign bishop.” There is no truth whatever 
in the assertion that Henry abolished the papal church in England and 
established a new church, partly royal, partly Protestant. ‘‘ There never 
was, in any true sense of the word, a papal church in England; but 
for nine hundred years there had been planted in England the Catholic 
church of Christ.” It is a cause for shame and grief that “a break in 
the unity of Christendom resulted from the action taken by England 
and by Rome, which even now is among the greatest of hindrances to the 
effective presentation of the gospel both to the heathen and to the 
educated.” 

The Protestant revolt under Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin was a 
much more serious matter, and the Church of England has had a ter- 
rific struggle to maintain the Catholic faith against the doctrines and 
polity of these errorists. It was the continental reformers who 
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“invented the doctrine of the churches to supersede that of the 
Church.” They even “overthrew the Church in their anger, and manu- 
factured for themselves a new theology and a new organization.” 
“Luther broke away from the Church and promulgated a new doctrine 
of the ministry.” Zwingli, by his anti-sacramental doctrines, “struck 
at the very foundations of Catholic theology and eviscerated the sacra- 
ments of mystery and power.” Calvin derived the beginning of Chris- 
tian life from the special election of some by God instead of from the 
grace offered to all in baptism, repudiated the real presence of our 
Lord in the holy eucharist and substituted the congregation of the 
elect for the visible church of Christ.” The Anabaptists were “reli- 
gious enthusiasts who exaggerated the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
by faith only into a denial of the efficacy of the sacramental system 
and of all religious organization.” It was against this revolt of 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and the rest against the faith and organiza- 
tion of the Catholic church that the Church of England had to con- 
tend. Many of her own children were corrupted by these errors, but 
over them she ultimately gained the victory. 

In the reign of Henry VIII the break with Rome occurred. His 
redeeming trait was that, though he was a “suspicious and revengeful 
tyrant,” he had “no sympathy whatever with Protestantism either in 
its German or Swiss form.” Beyond his repudiation of the authority 
of the pope it was his policy to make a constitutional, doctrinal, and 
ceremonial reform of “proved abuses only’’—the test being the faith 
and practice of the undivided church. His chief minister, Wolsey, 
though a “pluralist bishop and the father of an illegitimate family, 
was neither personally irreligious nor regardless of the need of ecclesi- 
astical reform.” ‘ He was the last and the most splendid of the 
church reformers of the Middle Ages.” 

Cranmer was one of those men “against whom history would not 
have had one word to say had jhe never been taken from the 
seclusion of university life.” Unfortunately an evil fortune suddenly 
raised him into public place. He was as wax in the hands of the 
stronger men by whom he was surrounded. “He claimed for bishops 
simply appointed by the crown the same powers as those consecrated 
by the church.” “As long as Henry VIII lived his deference for the 
king saved him from going much further in the direction of Lutheran- 
ism than the advocacy and practice of clerical marriage and a 
leaning towards the doctrine of justification,by faith only.” A little 
later “a modified form of Calvinism” appeared to him as “the very 
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quintessence of truth.” He grew at last to be a “Calvinist on the 
doctrine of the eucharist and a Lutheran on the doctrine of the min- 
istry.” It was through him that the “parish churches of England were 
reduced to the level of Calvinistic meeting-houses, and filled with the 
cold glare of clear glass and whitewash.” 

William Tyndale was in sympathy with Cranmer, and as far as he 
from being a good Catholic. He made a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into English. “Not content with giving a Zwinglian bias to his 
translation, he prefixed to the parts as they issued from the press pref- 
aces strongly attacking the Church and its system, and advocating the 
views of Zwingli.” 

Bishop Gardiner, on the other hand, was “‘a man of character and 
weight, deeply attached to Catholic theology and practice, astanch and 
learned adherent of medieval methods and principles, without any 
sympathy whatever for Protestantism.” It was because he preached 
before King Edward “in defense of the doctrine of the real presence” 
that he was committed to prison. 

Things went to the bad very rapidly under Edward VI. “An effort 
was made to construct a new theology for the Church of England and 
to alter her formularies in accordance with it.” 

The first prayer book, 1549, was a revision of service books then in 
use, and was designed to make the services “simple, congregational, 
scriptural, and primitive.” ‘The book was instinct with the spirit of 
the Catholic church.” The second prayer book, 1552, was a “revision 
in a Protestant direction.” Cranmer, under the influence of Martyr 
and Bucer, and the “‘self-assertive aggressiveness of men like Hooper, 
Horne, Knox, and the gospelers,” took the heart out of the first 
book. Especially is this true of the “office of holy communion.” 
“This was the first formulary ever issued by the Church of England 
from the wording of which men might legitimately deduce the doctrine 
that the English church did not necessarily teach the real presence of 
our Lord in the eucharist.” “It marks the extreme point to which the 
Church of England ever went in the direction of compromise with 
those who held Zwinglian or Calvinistic views.” By the revision 
“room had been found within the pale of the English church for 
Cranmer and Hooper and Edward VI, as well as for Gardiner, Tuns- 
tall, and Elizabeth.” 

It was in this reign that Bishop Ridley “made an attack upon altars,” 
and ordered them replaced in his diocese by “movable wooden 
tables.” Then Edward’s council followed Ridley’s example and 
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issued orders to all the bishops to have all altars taken away. “ This 
destruction of the altars was the first direct step taken by the govern- 
ment against the doctrine of the real presence of our Lord in the 
eucharist. It was an attack upon the central doctrine of*the church. 
It cut at the very core of the spiritual life of the nation.” 

Edward VI was succeeded by Mary Tudor, and “Mary Tudor was 
the first Roman Cathelic sovereign of England. She accepted to the 
full the universal headship of the pope.” Her ecclesiastical advisers 
were in sore straits. Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstall, Heath, and the rest 
had always striven to maintain the Catholic faith. On the contrary, 
“Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, and Knox had done much to compromise 
the position of the Church of England by making an attack upon the 
historical creed of the church in two most important particulars—the 
doctrine of the eucharist and the doctrine of the ministry.” Mary’s 
ministers “ preferred the presence of Philip of Spain to that of the Ger- 
man or Swiss reformer, and the papacy of Rome to that of Geneva.” 

Elizabeth “was strongly and intelligently attached to the doctrine 
and organization of the Catholic church. Lutheran and Calvinistic 
opinions had no attractions for her whatever.” ‘‘ The men on whom she 
had to rely for the government of the church” were so corrupted by 
these opinions that the queen found it impossible to restore the prayer 
book of 1549. Even the revision of 1552 was to them ‘tolerable 
only until something more thorough could be obtained.” To thecon- 
summate ability of Elizabeth, therefore, must be attributed the preserva- 
tion of the Church of England from complicity with that “travesty of 
Christianity”” which goes under the name of Calvinism, for her bish- 
ops “were tainted with the Swiss opinions they had contracted on their 
travels in the daysof Mary.” She plainly enough saw that “it wasimpos- 
sible to combine a Calvinistic church theology, resting on the doctrine 
of election with the Catholic church theology, resting on the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration.” Elizabeth, therefore, by the aid of Whitgift 
and the Court of High Commission, undertook a “policy of repres- 
sion” towards those who “mistook the teaching of Calvin for the 
teaching of Christ.” 

It is not needful to follow the fortunes of the Church of England 
through the reigns of the Stuarts and the Hanoverians. We know 
in advance what Wakeman will say about Charles I and the Long Par- 
liament and Laud and Cromwell and the restoration and William 
III and the latitudinarians and Methodism and the evangelicals 
and the Oxford movement. At last in the “high-church revival of 
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the present century is seen the complete reaction against the Protestant 
movement of the sixteenth century . . . . the repudiation of the teach- 
ing and the systems of Zwingli, Luther, and Calvin.” At last, just as 
the twentieth century is about to dawn, we have in high churchism 
“the restoration of the Church of England to the position which it 
held when Edward VI came to the throne.” At last, after three hun- 
dred and fifty years of struggle and vibration in the ecclesiasticism, 
ceremonialism, and sacramentarianism of the advanced ritualists of the 
established church, “the balance is restored to the point which it had 
reached when foreign Protestantism began seriously to influence the 
English reformation.” 

Mr. Wakeman has written an exceedingly interesting book. In 
spite of its “Catholic” point of view, it is full of valuable information. 
The style is remarkably clear and elegant. It does not surprise us that 
it reached its third edition within three months after publication. Here 
is a book which high-church people can read with infinite delight, 
low-church people with gnashing of teeth, Protestants with incred- 
ulous smiles, and Romanists with curiosity and derision. 


Er1 B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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TuE title of Dr. Ludlow’s book may justify, to some extent, the 

introduction of much matter which seems foreign to the principal 

subject, but one cannot escape the conviction that many things are 
unnecessarily and improperly brought into connection with the crusades. 
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On the other hand, Dr. Ludlow has given his subject too narrow bounds, 
in dealing principally with the armies of the crusaders without giving 
us any adequate account of the states which they established, and of 
their variegated life in the East. The historical significance of the 
crusades he does not seem to have grasped. The “bibliography” 
presented is not satisfactory; the section devoted to “eyewitnesses” 
is especially deficient; at least four of those named were not eyewit- 
nesses, while several who were indisputably eyewitnesses are omitted. 
Hagenmeyer’s able commentaries are not mentioned. The book is 
evidently written without an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
the sources, and hence it is full of errors as to details. There is scarcely 
a page without a false statement. The author has a keen eye for the 
romantic, for the chivalrous, and for the religious, but little apprecia- 
tion of the political and worldly sides of the crusades. For him 
Godfrey of Boulogne and Tancred are the greatest men of the first 
crusade; but it has long since been shown that Godfrey was only a pious 
knight, and Tancred a bold one, both without political understanding 
or ability to direct a great army. Boemund, the only able leader in 
the first crusade, receives short shrift. The folly of the crusaders caused 
nearly all the misfortunes which befell them, but the author follows the 
traditional western way of laying the blame on the Greek emperors. 
He does not understand the difficulties of the situation in which the 
eastern emperors found themselves placed by the crusades. Nor does 
he seem to comprehend the effects of the crusades on Europe, his 
utterances about which are most unsatisfactory and insufficient. He 
is not sufficiently critical, but makes concessions to the popular char- 
acter of his book. by weaving into his narrative, though often with a 
covert apology, many miraculous stories in which the crusading age 
believed. 

Yet Dr. Ludlow has made a very readable book, and it is unfortunate 
that he should not have taken a broader and more independent view 
of the subject, and that he should not have made himself more familiar 
with the best and most important sources, as well as with the works 
of Hagenmeyer, Rohricht, Kugler, Riant, and others. 

Colonel Conder’s purpose differs from that of Dr. Ludlow in that 
he briefly describes the crusades and dwells especially on the history of 
the states in the East. The first three chapters of his work are disap- 
pointing in the extreme and give little promise of the good things to 
come in the later ones. While reading these first chapters one is 
tempted to throw the book aside as worthless, so full are they of errors. 
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In them the author attempts to give an account of the first crusade and 
of the establishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem, but he seems to be 
utterly ignorant of the good work of other historians in this field. He 
rehashes the story of Peter the Hermit, and makes him the author of 
the first crusade, although more than half a century ago von Sybel 
showed conclusively that the r6éle which Peter played in the first crusade 
was far from glorious, and that the Pope, Urban II, was the real ori- 
ginator of the movement. And how Colonel Conder could have 
remained ignorant of the work of Hagenmeyer (Peter der Eremite, 
1879) passes all comprehension. His too favorable estimate of God- 
frey of Boulogne is based on the legendary conception of his character 
and work rather than on a knowledge of what he actually was and did. 
The high position which he assigns to Godfrey belongs of right to 
Boemund, who is strangely neglected by our author. These mistakes 
are due to the fact that Colonel Conder has followed the later and 
untrustworthy accounts of Albert of Aix, and William, archbishop of 
Tyre, without any regard to the critical work which has, in the last 
fifty years, been done on the period of the first crusade. These first 
chapters will remain a serious blot on a work which is otherwise both 
readable and instructive. For, in the remaining chapters of the book, 
the author has not only read the best sources, but he has also looked with 
independent eyes at the political development of the states which the 
crusaders established in the East, and, through his intimate acquaintance 
with the lands whose history he writes, he has brought to his narrative 
many of the qualities of an eyewitness. He is also the first writer to 
make use of the work of Herr Réhricht, the Regesta Regni Hieroso- 
lymitant, 1893, which offers a vast mine of material which has thus far 
not been utilized by historians. 

The story of the later crusades is generally well told and is fairly 
accurate. Those chapters, however, are more satisfactory which deal 
with the life of the crusaders after they settled in the East, and of their 
native subjects, topics about which Colonel Conder, from his long 
residence in the East, is peculiarly well fitted to write. For the 
Templars and their peaceful policy towards the Mohammedans, at least 
in the thirteenth century, he has an appreciative word, and he clearly 
sees that the unyielding policy of the church, which forbade any peace 
or compromise with Mohammedans, was not only impossible, but also 
injurious, while ‘‘the policy of the empire, which was content to make 
peace with Islam and to regard Jerusalem as being what it really was— 
the Holy City of Christendom, which was valued only as a place of 
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pilgrimage, not as an earthly possession,” was wise and practicable and, 
if it had been persisted in, might have prolonged the existence of the 
Christian states in the East. For the commerce, the travel, and their 
effect on the West, and for the interchange of ideas during the period 
of the crusades, Conder has a keen appreciation, and, in his “conclu- 
sion,” pp. 414-28, he has given us a good characterization of the 
crusades, together with a careful estimate of their effects on Europe. He 
has evidently caught the spirit of the times, and of the movement, and 
of the peoples concerned in it. Two maps are added, one of them 
valuable because it shows the fiefs of the kingdom of Jerusalem about 
the year 1187. 

M. de Castries, true to the title of his book, has given us in a series 
of chapters some interesting studies in Mohammedanism, interspersed 
with impressions which he has received during several years of persona. 
contact with Mohammedans. The impressions are those of an alert, 
sensitive mind, and the studies, while always sketchy, are full of close 
observation and discriminating interpretation. His first chapter deals 
with the old question of the sincerity of Mohammed, and, although it 
may seem like threshing old straw, he has done good service in bringing 
together the many little incidental things which make it impossible for us 
to believe that Mohammed was an impostor. In the face of the idolatry 
of the Christians as well as of the heathen, Mohammed certainly believed 
that there is but one God and that this God had called him to make 
known this truth to the world; he used questionable means to procure 
its acceptance, and he was sensual and revengeful ; but a prophet is not 
impeccable, and “there are few who, believing that they have the truth, 
do not feel authorized to lie for it.” It is to be hoped that the time 
will soon come when it will not be necessary to defend the sincerity of 
Mohammed. In an appendix to this chapter the author has collected 
a great many curious beliefs and legends about Mohammed which were 
in circulation in Europe during the Middle Age. 

In dealing with the charge of intolerance made against Mohammed- 
anism the author reminds us that there is far more intolerance in the 
Old Testament than in the Koran, and that for centuries Christians 
surpassed Mohammedans in cruelty to those of a different or dissenting 
faith. On the other hand, during much of the Mohammedan domina- 
tion, the Mohammedan authorities not only did not disturb their Jewish 
and Christian subjects, but even refused to punish those fanatical Chris- 
tians who, determined to secure the crown of martyrdom at all hazards, 
reviled Mohammed publicly and committed other excesses, only that 
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they might be seized and put to death. Nor was the religion of the 
conquerors always forced upon the conquered. Many peoples, among 
them Christians, accepted Mohammedanism because it seemed to them 
a better religion than the one they possessed. The Christianity of Egypt 
and Syria was in many respects inferior to Mohammedanism, and the 
defection of those countries is not at all strange. 

While in no way defending polygamy, the author points out that 
certain vices, rampant in monogamous countries, are practically unkown 
among Mohammedans. Sensual pleasures are popularly supposed to 
be the chief attractions of the Mohammedan paradise, but M. de 
Castries quotes with great effect the passages of the Koran which dwell on 
the happiness which the faithful will derive from the presence of God. 
Both the Koran and its commentators agree that supreme happiness 
will consist in the Beatific Vision. The author shows that the Koran, 
like the Bible, may be quoted in favor of both foreordination and free 
will, while Mohammedan doctors are as deeply divided on these ques- 
tions as are Christian theologians. 

M. de Castries gives an interesting account of the expansion of Islam 
in Africa, and makes it apparent that central Africa is rapidly becoming 
a great stronghold of Mohammedanism. The last chapter is a frank 
discussion and free criticism of French policy toward the people ‘of 
Algiers. The outlook, as the count sees it, is not altogether rosy, 
because the government is neither working in the best way nor pursu- 
ing the proper ends. Contact with Christianity has not been a blessing 
to the Mohammedans, who have taken the vices and not the virtues of 
Europe. The author has evidently observed carefully and widely, and 
has endeavored to interpret wisely what he has seen. Several appen- 
dices are added, containing interesting information on a variety of topics. 

Herr Keller’s learned and interesting pamphlet has grown, appar- 
ently, out of his interest in mission work, and is full of hopefulness for 
the near and complete success of Christian missions among Mohammed- 
ans, although he presents little on which to base such optimism, except 
the superiority of Christianity and the command of its founder to 
evangelize all peoples. In a few pages he sketches, in a masterly way, 
the relations between Christians and Moslems till the crusades, and 
especially the condition of Christians subject to Mohammedan rule. 

Through the writings of John of Damascus (eighth century) the 
Greek church early became acquainted with the contents of the Koran 
and the traditional life of Mohammed, but, till the twelfth century, the 
West had no accurate knowledge of either Mohammed or his religion, 
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although the wildest and most fanciful stories about both were in circu- 
lation. The Western church undertook no mission work among 
Moslems and produced no refutations of Islam. In fact, writers in the 
West did not know whether to regard Islam as a heretical sect or a 
heathen religion. The crusades were begun in the hope of regaining 
possession of the holy places, and were in no sense missionary under- 
takings. Till the twelfth century the Occident thought of Moslems 
principally as a political power, not as the representatives of a new and 
hostile religion. The opposition between Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians was far more political and commercial than religious. But Peter 
the Venerable (died 1126), by having the Koran translated into Latin, 
made it possible for the West to come to a good understanding and 
appreciation of Mohammedanism as a religion. Peter himself was an 
earnest student of Mohammedanism, and was the first to perceive its 
significance as a rival religion. His famous work against it was not 
polemical only, but was intended also as a loving invitation to all 
Moslems to embrace Christianity, and it is remarkable for the deep and 
true missionary spirit which pervades it. 

The Franciscan Raymondus Lullus (died about 1315) was even 
more thoroughly a missionary than Peter. In 1276 he established a 
monastery on the island of Majorca, and with it a school in which 
various languages spoken by non-Christians were taught the monks, 
thus fitting them for foreign mission work. It was due chiefly to his 
efforts that the council of Vienne (1311-12) ordered professors of Ara- 
bic to be appointed in Oxford, Paris, Bologna, Rome, and Salamanca. 
Indeed the present Congregatio de propaganda fide is \ittle more than the 
realization of his wise and far-reaching plan. Master of the scholastic 
arts of his day, he used them all to prove the truth of Christianity and 
thevanity of Mohammedanism. He believed that the Moslems could be 
won to Christianity by argument, but he often wrote and spoke with a 
natural and sincerely Christian enthusiasm and eloquence of heart 
which must have been far more effective than his arguments. To his 
literary efforts he added practical mission work, spending several years 
among Moslems as a missionary. 

_ Peter and Lullus, as well as all other apologists who wrote against 
Islam, cover a wide range of topics. They attack the moral and reli- 
gious character of Mohammed, his claims as a prophet, the character 
and contents of his revelation, and endeavor to make intelligible and 
reasonable to the Moslems the principal doctrines of the Christian 
church, such as the Trinity, the various Christological dogmas, the 
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divinity of Jesus, his eternal sonship, his incarnation; especially the 
sacraments required a deal of explanation and defense, because the 
Moslems had nothing in their religion which corresponded to them, 
and looked upon them as tricks of the clergy meant to deceive. The 
efforts of all these writers and missionaries, however able and interest- 
ing, were, so far as we know, unsuccessful and soon ceased, not to be 
renewed in any large way till the present century. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


KIRCHENGESCHICHTE DEUTSCHLANDS. Von D. ALBERT HAuck, 
Professor in Leipzig. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung. 3 vols.: 1887; 1891; 1896. Pp. viiit+558; iv+ 
758; viiit1042. M. 42. 

THE first part or volume of this important work appeared in 1887, 
the second in 1890, the third in 1896. So far as completed, the his- 
tory of the German church is carried forward to 1122. 

We are not to suppose that the church history of Germany begins 
with the first entrance of Christianity into the territory of the present 
Germany —because the early cities on the Rhine and Mosel were 
Roman cities, and so the Christian communities of those cities were 
communities of Roman Christians. We may accordingly regard the 
baptism of Clovis in Rheims as the first German ecclesiastical event. 
The 25th of December, 496, is the first date in the church history of 
the Fatherland. From this date forward the lines of historical con- 
tinuity are pretty evident until the consolidation of the German 
church between g11 and 1002. 

The book begins with a general review of Christianity in the 
Rhinelands during the imperial times. It then takes up the Frankish 
church, noticing the different tribes—as the Alamanni, the Burgund- 
ians, and the Franks—and the influence of each. The relations of 
church and state, the moral and religious condition of Europe, the 
early growth and influence of monasticism, the progress of the conver- 
sion of Germany, receive due consideration. 

In the third book we have a hundred and fifty pages devoted to 
the work of Anglo-Saxon missionaries in Germany and their relations 
to Rome. Of course Boniface is the center of interest here—and he 
is brought before us and discussed in a spirited, thorough, and satis- 
factory manner. 

In the fourth book the Frankish church appears as an imperial 
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church. Charles the Great is the great figure of the period. The 
relations of the empire to the papacy are now becoming full of interest. 
There is great activity in theology and literature and church extension. 

Then.follows the dissolution of the imperial church. Interesting 
chapters are given on monasticism, the literary movement since the 
death of Charles the Great, missionary undertakings, and a summing 
up of results. 

Thus the lines advance and converge, until at last they meet at 
some indefinite point between 911 and 1ooz. These dates inclose 
‘many subjects that live again in the treatment of Dr. Hauck. Among 
these are the relations of crown, episcopate, and dukedom; the 
activity of the German church in Bohemia and Poland, the renewal of 
relations with Italy and its reaction upon ecclesiastical conditions in 
the north. In literature and art during this period there was consid- 
erable activity. Monasticism has decayed, and there are many indica- 
tions that the reformatory spirit is rising. By 1oo2 the ascendency of 
the empire in the church is complete, and the results in both church 
and empire are bad. But at last the spirits of reformation and eccle- 
siasticism find a strong expression in Gregory VII. 

The third volume ends with an excellent chapter on the progress of 
the intellectual life. This is seen in architecture, sculpture, painting, 
schools, historical writings, theology, exegesis, Latin poems, German 
poems, and translations. 

The book is to be recommended from almost every point of view. 
The author has a very large conception of his subject. Every impor- 
tant phase of development has been treated with the customary Ger- 
man thoroughness—without the customary German heaviness. The 
style is simple, lively, and direct. The German is peculiarly easy for 
the English reader, so that those whose knowledge of the language is 
moderate need not fear to take it up. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Hauck may continue his work, and that someone may feel the obliga- 
tion to put it into English form. 

J. W. Moncrier. 


EuROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Pu.D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Pu.D. With maps and charts. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. xii+681. $2. 


Tuis book attempts to cover the history of Europe, and of the 
Mohammedan countries from the fourth century to about 1500. It is 
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designed “for the use of the freshman and sophomore classes in the 
American college.” It is adequately supplied with maps and chrono- 
logical tables, ten of each. Such a volume was needed as a basis for 
lecture courses. A lecturer feels the need of some book to which he 
can refer students for a mass of details which ought not to be dictated. 
In presenting the necessary material this book is, I think, more success- 
ful than any previous volume in English. Although we have had some 
excellent works on this period, notably those by Professor Emerton, 
no one of them has been satisfactory in just this respect. 

There are, however, serious faults in this volume. A _ text-book 
ought to be a guide to further study. In this respect the volume is 
almost useless. The authors say that they “have taken it for granted 
that the teachers who may use the book are acquainted with the best 
literature on the period, and will be able to direct the reading of their 
classes.” They seem to have forgotten that in the average American 
college one man teaches all the history, and probably some other 
subject or subjects. That man is not likely to possess the necessary 
knowledge of medieval history. Most teachers would agree with the 
authors that it would have been inadvisable “to add an extensive 
bibliography.” But they should have given for each chapter a care- 
fully selected and annotated list of the most useful works. 

The choice of subjects has been wise for the most part, and some 
of the chapters are excellent. But there are two serious omissions: 
The history of the Roman Empire at Constantinople, and an account 
of the pre-Reformation movements. Each of these subjects is touched 
upon, but that is all. Probably the latter will be discussed in the 
volume on modern history. But there is no justification now for 
neglecting the debt we owe to the so-called Byzantine Empire. The 
division of the chapters by nations causes frequent repetitions. 
The first halves of pages 70 and 239 are practically identical, and the 
same is true of other parts of the book (e. g., pp. 57 and 78, pp. 65-6 
and 78). The spelling of proper names is influenced by German 
training, and is not always in conformity with good English usage, 
e.g., Kaernthen, Clugny. Striking statements, which are not accurate, 
and which are sure to stick fast in the student’s mind, are too common. 
On page 357 we are told that “large cities sprang up in all parts of 
the [Mohammedan] empire, many of them numbering a half million 
or more inhabitants.” On page 26, “‘as a proof of the rapid increase 
[in population among the Germans] it is said that within sixty years 
the tribe of the Aduatici increased in numbers from six thousand to 
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fifty-nine thousand.” It is true that this is said, but if the authors had 
read the source carefully they would have found good reason for not 
citing this statement without modification. In fact, a more careful 
dependence on sources would have saved them from many a slip. 

It is to be hoped that the authors will soon have an opportunity to 
revise this work, and to make it the book which we need. 








Dana CARLETON Munro. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 







MarTIN LUTHER IN KULTURGESCHICHTLICHER DARSTELLUNG. 
Von ARNOLD E. Bercer. Erster Teil. 1483-1525. Ber- 
lin: Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1895. Pp. xxiv+ 506. M. 
4.80. 



































EMERSON, in his Lecture on the Times, uses the following figure: 
“As the granite comes to the surface, and towers into the highest 
mountains, and, if we dig down, we find it below the superficial strata, 
so in all the details of our domestic or civil life is hidden the ele- 
mental reality, which ever and anon comes to the surface.” Berger’s 
Luther is an effort to dig down into the social and domestic life of the 
times of the Reformation and to connect Luther with this “elemental 
reality.” An effort is made to weigh all questions with “a deep soci- , 
ological and psychological insight.” Each event is viewed in its 
double relationship, on the side of the individual and on the side of 
society. The working together of the personality of the reformer 
and the reflex action of the institutions and circumstances of the age 
are never forgotten. Our author objects to all previous lives of Luther 
on the ground that they have been written from a purely theological 
point of view. “The Protestant theologian,” he says, “however sin- 
cerely he may endeavor to handle his material with the sole aim of set- 
ting forth its causal relationship in a purely historical manner, will 
never be able to escape the atmosphere of his religious education suffi- 
ciently to exclude entirely all apologetic and polemic points of view.” 
The reason for this he finds in the fact that the interest of the theolo- 
gian naturally hinges on the personality of the reformer and on a 
desire to maintain his “religious originality.” Thus the tendency of 
all biographers of Luther has been to isolate the man as far as possible 
from the general culture of his times. But Berger contends that the A 
greatness of a man is not comprehensible, unless we have some object 
by which he can be measured and over against which we can put him. 
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The real questions for the biographer are these: ‘‘ What were the cir- 
cumstances and problems of this man’s age? How did he grapple 
with them? What solution had he? What lines did he mark out for 
future development ?” 

Now one can scarcely read a chapter of Berger’s book without see- 
ing that there is much truth in this contention. But yet it is open to 
certain objections. In the first place, Berger does not make entirely 
clear the reason why all Protestant theologians should desire to exalt 
the personality of Luther above the forces and ideas of which he was 
the representative or instrument. Was the Reformation any less justi- 
fiable or divine because it finds its roots in social conditions than it 
would be were it the work of one man? Despite Berger’s seeming 
assumption that he has avoided the religious problem entirely, we can- 
not see that he has done so. Many of the ideas which Luther repre- 
sented are still in open conflict with those which he opposed, and as 
long as this is the case a history that all sides shall pronounce to be 
absolutely without “Tendenz”’ seems to us to be an impossibility. 
This may be because we, too, look at the matter with theological eyes. 
But it seems to us that there is a certain legitimate criticism on the 
events of history and that a purely objective standpoint on a present- 
day problem is an extremely difficult position to maintain. It is like 
aman trying to perform a surgical operation upon himself. Then, 
too, if to measure a man it is necessary, as Berger says, to put him 
against some background, he must admit that a proper idea of per- 
spective demands, just as much, a true estimation of the man as of his 
surroundings. The background must not be moved so far forward as 
to belittle or hide the man. It seems to us, therefore, that Berger 
might have avoided his strictures on theological biographers and have 
let his most excellent work stand on its own merits. He is not so 
much of a pioneer as he seems to think, for Kolde’s biography of 
Luther professes to be an attempt “to explain Luther in his relation to 
the entire development of his people.” 

But in justice to Berger it must be said that he has carried on this 
attempt most successfully. The larger stream that bore Luther on its 
bosom he calls “lay-culture.” He never loses sight of the relation- 
ship between Luther and certain social and economic problems. As 
early as the time of the crusades certain worldly and economic forces 
began to cross swords with the power of feudalism. More and more 
the money power, which tended to develop the individual, came to be 
regarded as the natural enemy of the church, which tried to suppress 
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the individual by means of its ascetic ideal. The discoveries and 
inventions of the fifteenth century naturally allied themselves with the 
forces fighting for individualism. The individual began to feel his 
power as an individual, and a desire arose in his heart to become the 
master of this world, to acquire its goods and enjoy its beauties. But 
of course such a conception was in direct opposition to the teaching of 
the church. Here Luther appears upon the scene. His doctrine of 
“Justification by Faith” makes the individual responsible to God 
alone. Under the shelter of this great thought the new movement 
finds, not only a religious sanction, but a new inspiration. The indi- 
vidual is now perfectly free to seek the good things of this world, 
knowing that he must give account of his stewardship to God and to 
Him alone. So the individualism bound up in “lay-culture” became 
united with the religious individualism that inside the church was 
making in the direction of a reformation. For such a union a man 
like Luther, whose sympathies were all with the people, was eminently 
fitted. 

But Berger often makes a serious mistake in his book. In his 
desire to reveal Luther in the light of a “culture-hero,” as well as a 
religious reformer (his book being one of a series of Getsteshelden), he 
is quite likely to put the religious problem into the background when 
it deserves stronger emphasis. For example, who will be satisfied with 
the treatment of the doctrine of “Justification by Faith” as a mere 
sanction and inspiration of economic ideals? Again, when he says 
that the medizval religion ‘‘must be looked upon, in the principal 
matters, as the negative preparation for the reformation,” by what right 
does he thus dispose of the religious problem as not dealing with “the 
principal matters?” Religious and social, sacred and secular, were 
bound up together, and there surely were more forces working in the 
Reformation than a struggle for social independence on the one side 
and an opposing hierarchy on the other. It is just as easy to maintain 
that the spread of religion among the common people and the freedom 
of thought which was manifesting itself in the church were the great 
cause of the social awakening of which Berger makes so much. The 
two problems cannot be kept entirely distinct. 

But yet it cannot be denied that the side of the question which 
Berger emphasizes has long needed just such a book as this which he 
has written. There is certainly a tendency in all lives of Luther to 
neglect his relationship to the common culture of his day. Berger 
admits that yet much remains to be done. Perhaps in the second 
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volume of his work, which is yet to appear, we shall see further light 
thrown upon the problem, as well as some of the mistakes of the first 
volume avoided. At any rate, no future biographer of Luther can 
afford to neglect this book, written, as it is, with a thoroughly modern 
conception of history, and giving, as it does, the views which a histo- 
rian of literature entertains of the great German reformer. 


Geo. H. Ferris. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


GESCHICHTE DER EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHE IN DEUTSCHLAND. Von 
R. RocHoti. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachfolger (Geo. B6hme), 1897. Pp. xii + 594, 8vo. 
M. 8.50. 


THE writer is we!l known as an influential Lutheran churchman 
(he is Kirchenrath in Diisseldorf), as the author of a large work on the 
philosophy of history, and as a contributor to the new edition of the 
Realencyklopaedie. In the compass of a single volume he has attempted 
to give a sketch of Lutheranism in Germany from the beginning to the 
present time. There seems to be no other work that covers the same 
ground. The task would have been large enough if the author had 
contented himself with a discussion of great movements and characters; 
but he has evidently been ambitious to omit the mention of no impor- 
tant name, book, or fact, and the result is a not very readable epitome 
of Lutheran history. The necessity of extreme condensation has con- 
duced to a terseness and nervousness of style uncommon among the 
Germans. Half-line sentences abound. The average length of sen- 
tences would probably not much exceed a line and a half. Many para- 
graphs consist of aline or less. Verbs are often omitted. The author's 
reputation as a philosophical historian is a sufficient guarantee that he 
would not present his condensed facts in a disconnected or illogical 
manner. On the contrary, the work is written pragmatically, and the 
aim has been to present Lutheranism in all its aspects as a segment of 
the great circle of Christian history. While a work of this kind might 
have been readily compiled from the multitudinous monographs that 
are available on the various epochs and aspects of Lutheranism, the 
author assures us that he has drawn his materials to a great extent 
directly from the sources, and that he has used some archival sources 
never before employed. The amount of pertinent quotation from the 
sources is really astonishing. 
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The work is divided intothree books. The first treats of the Intro- 
duction (Zinfiihrung), the second of the Progress (Ausfihrung) (1600 
onward), and the third of the Accomplishment (Durchfithrung) of the 
Reformation (1800 onward). 

The history of the Lutheran Reformation has been studied so 
minutely of late years, and the results of recent research have been so 
fully published, that one could not expect to find much fresh material 
in a short history of this kind, however diligently the writer may have 
labored. The facts are well presented from a distinctively Lutheran 
point of view. There is no adequate recognition of the great medieval 
evangelical movement that covered Europe with its influence long before 
Luther’s time, and with whose principles Luther was thoroughly sym- 
pathetic during the early years of his reforming career. From the 
present work one would be able to form no just conception of the wide- 
spread and determined revolt against the state-church scheme that 
Luther felt himself forced by circumstances to adopt, but which was 
antagonistic to his own sentiments. 

Even Zwinglianism receives less recognition than might have been 
expected even from so pronounced a Lutheran as Rocholl. The author 
is disposed to attribute the rise of the memorial view of the Supper among 
the Swiss to Carlstadt’s influence. How far Zwingli was personally influ- 
enced by Carlstadt cannot be determined, but the readiness with which the 
Carlstadt-Zwinglian view was received throughout Switzerland, in France, 
Italy, etc., shows that this view was inherent in the humanistic mode 
of thought that prevailed in these regions, and that it needed only to be 
formulated in order to be generally adopted. The author does not 
sufficiently recognize the relationship of Luther’s doctrine of the com- 
munication of idioms, of the ubiquity of Christ’s humanity, and of the 
real presence in the Supper, with the old Alexandrian theology perpet- 
uated in neo-Platonism and mysticism; nor the relationship of the 
Reformed view of the Supper and the Reformed denial of the com- 
munication of idioms and of the ubiquity of Christ’s humanity with the 
old Antiochian modes of thought perpetuated to some extent in medizval 
nominalism and in humanism. For Zwingli to have accepted Luther’s 
view of the Supper would have involved a complete revolution in his 
Christology and his entire mode of thought. 

The author’s account of the Lutheran controversies is as luminous, 
perhaps, as could be expected in the space available, but falls far short 
of the requirements of an advanced student of doctrine-history. These 
controversies were unsurpassed in their bitterness and did much toward 
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destroying religious life in Germany. The author frankly admits 
that they were largely due to Luther’s recklessness and inconsistency 
of statement, and to his utter lack of system. In fact, he asserts that 
Luther’s greatness consists precisely in his lack of system (p. 62). He 
recognizes and seeks to apologize for Luther’s almost unexampled coarse- 
ness. He gloriesin Luther’s catholicity, and calls attention to the fact that 
Luther wished the ritual of the church to be such that a foreigner who 
could not understand the preaching would be compelled to say that a 
Lutheran church visited was “a right papal church, and that there was 
no difference or very little” (p. 73). Luther’s willingness to adopt 
episcopacy is also referred to. The author regards Luther’s complicity 
in the bigamous practice of Philip of Hesse as “the greatest blot on 
the Reformation history and on the life of Luther” (p. 67). Luther’s 
ineffective striving against territorialism (as embodied in the maxim, 
Cuius regio eius religio) is repeatedly referred to. The author himself, 
somewhat in the spirit of English high-churchmen, regards the com- 
plete control of the church by the state as a misfortune and an anomaly. 

The appropriateness of the designations of the second and third 
books is not very obvious. The second book includes the rise and growth 
of Lutheran scholasticism, of syncretism, of pietism, and of rational- 
ism. Regarding the origin of Lutheran scholasticism the author, with 
some plausibility, takes issue with the Protestant Gervinus and the 
Catholic Werner, who agree in attributing it to the necessity felt by 
Protestant polemicists to combat the Jesuists with their own weapons. 
He maintains that it would have arisen apart from this circumstance 
from the very nature of the situation. This is probably true, but we 
cannot doubt the profound influence of Jesuitical theologizing on that of 
the German Lutherans. Syncretism, an irenical movement led by 
George Calixtus, which, in opposition to Lutheran orthodoxy, was dis- 
posed to assume a friendly attitude toward Calvinism and to recognize 
even in Roman Catholicism and in evangelical sects a modicum of 
good, represents an earnest effort to harmonize systems fundamentally 
antagonistic. It was the occasion of some of the most violent politico- 
ecclesiastial procedures of the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Pietism the author regards as in part an outcome of syncretism, which 
loosened the bonds of Lutheran church organization and encouraged 
separatistic efforts. Little sympathy is shown for this ‘morbid 
phenomenon.” The relation of pietism to old-evangelical thought and 
life, as this had been perpetuated among the sects of the Reformation 
and later times, is not sufficiently recognized. Even the chiliastic ele- 
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ment in pietism had its prototype in medizval and Reformation parties. 
The reaction against dead formalism was sure to come sooner or later 
in some shape; but this does not excuse the neglect of effort to find a 
more remote source in the thought and life of the past. 

The modern period, treated in Book III, includes the romanticism 
and rationalism that were in part a product of the French Revolution, the 
Union of 1817 with the mediating theology represented by Schleier- 
macher, Nitsch, Twesten, Julius Miiller, Marheinicke, Dorner, etc., the 
recent Tiibingen school, Ritschlianism, etc. The author looks with the 
utmost disfavor on the Union, which he ascribes to the efforts of an 
“erring, well-meaning king.” He thinks that this effort to unite the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches might have been expected to result, 
as it did, in the formation of a third communion, side by side with the 
mutually antagonistic historical Protestant churches. He fully sympa- 
thizes with the polemical attitude assumed by the strict Lutherans 
toward this movement. He régards the loss of the evangelical (Luth- 
eran) church in connection with the Union as similar to that of the 
Anglican church in the growth of non-conformity. 

The author does not wholly ignore the influence of philosophy on 
the development of German theology; yet within the prescribed space 
an adequate exposition of this influence was clearly impracticable. 

In conclusion it may be said that the work is a masterpiece of con- 
densed exposition, and that it is almost encyclopedic in the range of 
its topics. Each book is subdivided into sections and chapters, and 
the matter is skillfully and logically arranged. The notes are gathered 
at the end of the volume. Good indexes render the work convenient 
for reference. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY. 


THE PurITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEw ENGLAND. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byincton, D.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1896. Pp. 
xl+ 406; cloth. $2. 


THE printers have given the author’s thought an attractive outward 
setting. The paper is thick, the type large, the margins wide, the pages 
inviting. 

Out of review articles and papers read before historical societies 
have grown the eight chapters into which the book is divided. The 
original material has been so reconstructed and supplemented as, in its 
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present form, to give a connected history of our New England fore- 
fathers. ‘‘ The Puritan in England” is treated in a single chapter, in 
which are rapidly sketched the beginnings of reform and the rise and 
growth of dissent under Henry, Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles; the persecutions of the Pilgrims, theirstay in Leyden, and 
their voyage to Plymouth, the persecutions of the Puritans and their 
migration to Massachusetts Bay. The two colonies differed widely in 
their religious views, in their reasons for migrating, in their intellectual 
gifts and worldly standing, and in their social, political, and ecclesias- 
tical ideals, and, consequently, in their influence in “molding the 
people of New England.” The Puritans were more numerous, wealthy, 
learned, enterprising, powerful and intolerant. The Pilgrims were 
more gentle, lenient, and lovable, and more “merciful and just in the 
execution of their laws.”” While the Puritans have filled a larger place 
in the pages of history, men nowadays like better “those who came 
over in the Mayflower.” 

The early ministers were the chief agents in the development of the 
New England theocracy, and in chap. 3 we are told of their learn- 
ing, piety, orthodoxy, pulpit ministrations, parochial work, and general, 
public, and private influence. Pity is it that men who had been the 
“special victims of Bishop Laud” could not rise above the spirit of 
religious persecution. ; 

Full of interest is the family and social life of our New England 
forefathers — their love-making, marital relations, school system, amuse- 
ments, dress, furniture, modes of traveling, “and all which made up 
their daily life.” 

And, again, full of interest are their theological opinions and reli- 
gious life. They stood for a positive creed, and it was iron in their 
blood. ‘We shall fail to understand the Puritans unless we know 
what views they adopted in regard to religious truth. Duty to God 
was their highest rule. Religious motives had the largest place in their 
lives. They left their English homes behind them that they might be 
free to follow their religious convictions.” 

Of late there is a marked revival of interest in early New England 
history. No history is more instructive and uplifting. To readers 
familiar with the standard works Dr. Byington’s book will serve as a 
refreshing review. Readers approaching the subject for the first time 
through this treatise will be inspired to continue their investigation. 

Eri B. HuLBert. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Some Earty WRITINGS OF JONATHAN Epwarps, A. D. 1714-1726. 
By Eopert C. SmytH. From Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society at the Annual Meeting, October 23, 1895. 
Worcester, Mass.: Press of Charles Hamilton, 1896. Pp. 39. 

JoNATHAN Epwarbps has long been recognized as one of America’s 
most original philosophical and theological thinkers. He early 
acquired the habit of systematic and independent thought. Just how 
early he composed his writings on “The Soul,” “Of Insects,” “The 
Mind,” and ‘‘Notes on Science,” is the question under consideration. 
Here are found the germinal principles of much of his later speculative 
reasoning. These documents, if written as early as is supposed, show 
a boy of almost unparalleled intellectual precocity. 

The authority for the early origin of these documents has hitherto 
rested mainly on an opinion expressed by Dr. Dwight, Edwards’ 
biographer, based principally upon the handwriting of the composi- 
tions. The correctness of this judgment has been prominently called 
in question, particularly by Professor Georges Lyon, who devotes 
nearly a chapter to Edwards in his Z’/déalisme en Angleterre au XVILI* 
siecle, and by Professor Allen in his Jonathan Edwards, who is 
inclined to think that the notes on “The Mind” were written later than 
is generally supposed. 

To afford a broader basis for judgment Dr. Smyth has carefully 
examined and reédited a number of the original manuscripts of these 
early writings. By correcting the spelling and punctuation Dr. 
Dwight removed important indications of their age. The manuscript 
handwriting of a very early writing, as shown by the published fac- 
simile, is neat and legible, but the capitalizing at the beginning of 
sentences, punctuation, and spelling are marvelously deficient. In 
this paper, in which young Edwards reasons logically and philosophic- 
ally against the materiality of the soul, he misspells twenty-five words 
in twenty-three lines. He evidently had learned the use of good 
words by hearing rather than by writing. Professor Lyon doubts the 
originality of this paper; but Dr. Smyth thinks “it may well have been 
an original composition, and beyond reasonable question is of a date 
as early as Dr. Dwight supposed.” 

Most of Edwards’ “ Notes on Natural Science” have been referred to 
the years 1718-1720, and to the period of his tutorship, 1724-1726, 
and are regarded as original. Professor Lyon doubts the originality 
of Edwards’ views of philosophic idealism, and thinks the notes on the 
mind were written later than Dr. Dwight supposes. He recognizes, 
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however, that only a “‘ methodical comparison of the manuscripts” can 
determine this point. 

Dr. Smyth has made a scholarly comparison of Edwards’ pre-college 
writings with the first three articles in “ Notes on Natural Science,” and 
thinks the latter were written not later than his sixteenth year. A 
careful consideration of the spelling, punctuation, use of capital letters, 
construction of sentences, and other youthful characteristics of style, 
such as awkwardness, intensity, and positiveness in expression, and a 
comparison of manuscripts, furnish evidence as to the early beginning 
of articles on subjects in natural science and mental philosophy. The 
investigation enables Dr. Smyth to claim fairly that “ Dr. Dwight’s 
judgment of the time at which these papers were written is moderate 
and sound.” And “if any change is to be made, it would apparently be 


in the direction of earlier rather than later dates.” 


A. R. E. Wyant. 
MorGAN Park, ILL. 


History oF Docma. By Dr. Apo-pH Harnack. Translated from 
the third German edition by Nem: Bucnanan. Vol. II. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1897. Pp. viiit+-380, cloth. $2.50. 


THE volume before us comprises Book II of Part 1 of Harnack’s 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, with the exception of the final chapter. 
It is too much to have expected of an English publisher that this chap. 
7 should be allowed a place in Vol. II of the translation. The 
German publishers are not so finicky about physical symmetry, though 
they do prize rational division and proportion. Did the omission of 
chap. 7 lead to the omission of the proper caption, “ Book II, The 
Laying of the Foundation,” from both the table of contents and the 
initial page of the text? If so, the English reader will indeed pay 
dearly for the missing chapter when it appears. Vol. I has “Book I, 
The Preparation” thrice repeated. Why should Vol. II go nameless? 

It is unnecessary to comment at length on Dr. Harnack’s theory of 
the-rise of ecclesiastical dogma. His views have been more or less 
completely before the English public for almost a decade. No other 
living theologian has received so much attention in recent years as he. 
He has been criticised with vehemence, and even virulence; and he has 
been defended with spirit, and even spunk. No one as yet has seri- 
ously set about the task of answering him by putting forth a work of 
equal learning and comprehensiveness. It is clear, however, that Har- 
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nack’s treatment of the subject is not going to pass as a finality. And 
perhaps no one is more convinced of this fact than the author himself. 
Modification of details has already begun, and this will lead to a read- 
justmenit, to a greater or less degree, of the system. Still, some things 
for which Harnack stands will never change. That the po itical, 
racial, social, moral, religious, intellectual, and philosophical environ- 
ment of Christianity during the early centuries profoundly influenced 
the formulation of the doctrines and the development of the polity, 
cultus, discipline, and life of the church is a fact now beyond even cap- 
tious criticism. 

The sole question is as to amount and degree. Did the environ- 
ment not only modify but pervert the Christianity of Christ and his 
first disciples? If so, in what respects. and to what degree? Harnack 
takes a pessimistic view of the subject. He maintains that the adop- 
tion of the Logos-Christology was the culmination of the Hellenizing 
influence and an essential perversion of primitive Christianity. But here 
the critics of early Christian history differ. It is needless to say that 
their differences rest largely on dogmatic presuppositions. Harnack 
has tried to free himself from such bias, but it is more and more clear 
that he has failed, as well as have his critics and defenders. Perhaps we 
shall all learn some day that it is impossible to do business without 
capital, and that the mind is no exception to the rule. However, Har- 
nack has here again taught historians of the church a valuable lesson. 
He has fearlessly brushed aside the superstitions and false traditions 
which have beclouded the course of events in the early centuries, and 
sought to propound a theory that will fit the facts. But, like all pio- 
neers, he became enamored with his theory, and overworked his main 
hypothesis. He assumed that the Christian faith was unequal to the 
contest, or, rather, he concludes that it was. “‘ They that were against were 
more than they that were for.” The battle was lost. Now, this is too 
great a tax upon the dogmatic presuppositions of most believers. And 
who, after all, is to decide the question? How much was really inher- 
ent and implied in the teachings of Christ and his apostles? Must not 
religious things be shought out, as well as philosophical things? And 
can you keep the results from ultimately blending? Few now ques- 
tion, however, that the Nicene amalgam was something of a debasement 
of the original coinage of the faith. But was it sufficient to make that 
faith counterfeit ? 

The substance of Harnack’s views is contained in the two volumes 
of the translation which have now appeared, to which, however, chap. 
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7 must be added. That is to say, his temper and attitude and 
method of dealing with the subject are therein fully apparent. And no 
historian can afford to ignore Harnack’s handling of this period of 
“origins.” He has stated the problem with great clearness, and blazed 
the way to its solution. Indeed, his treatment is a distinct challenge 
to scholars of all schools, Catholic and Protestant alike. The ante- 
Nicene period is the battle ground for all parties. If Protestants are 
ever to justify themselves as against Roman Catholicism, they must 
do so before Nica. And vice versa. In a sense Harnack has thrown 
down the gauntlet to both branches of the church. As yet the 
Romanists have not taken his challenge very seriously, but the time 
is not far distant when they will be obliged to defend some things, 
at least, with new arguments. And orthodox Protestants cannot go on 
indifferently. Their castle has also been bombarded. But much work 
remains to be done before final answers can be given and defended to 
many vital questions in the Nicene period. 

The translation, so far as it has been tested, seems to have been 
done with care and fidelity. At the rate the volumes have appeared 
up to date we cannot hope for the completion of the English edition 
for some five or six years. 





EpwWIN KNox MITCHELL. 
d HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DER SOGENANNTE HISTORISGHE JESUS UND DER GESCHICHTLICHE 
BIBLISCHE CHRISTUS. Von MArTIN KAHLER, Doctor und 
Professor der Theologie. Zweite, erweiterte und erlauterte 
Auflage. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Nachf. (Geo. Bdhme), 1896. Pp. xii+206, 8vo. M. 3.25. 


Or THE four great schools of theology in Germany, viz., the ortho- 
dox, the liberal, the mediating, and the Ritschlian, it is not easy to 
say to which one Kahler belongs. Some ten years ago he published a 
work entitled: Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre von dem evan- 
gelischen Grundartikel aus im Abrisse dargestellt. The Adriss is 650 
pages long, therefore nicht gar zu knapp. From this one may obtain a 
certain survey of his religious conceptions, which do not make his 
reputed affiliation with the “‘middlers” any too apparent. He has left 
a behind him much that is, or was, cherished by that school. But he is 
neither an orthodox nor a liberal theologian. In a certain way he 
stands by himself. What more nearly connects him with the mediating 
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is a biblicism which yet in its formule moves as far as seems possible 
along the line of the doctrine of the church. Church-doctrine, with 
some reservation, is his guide through the Bible. But “church-doc- 
trine” is not the fixed conception with him that it is for the orthodox. 
In so far as the mediating theology is rooted in pietism, Kahler belongs 
to this school, since his point of departure is pietism, and his method 
is influenced strongly by Schleiermacher. K4hler’s pietism is, like that 
of Beck, of so exceptional a character that it is coupled with equal sys- 
tematic interest in theology. To Kahler all dogmatics is somewhat 
of a confession. To him our whole evangelical confession is only the 
echo of the confession of the apostles, which may be followed in some 
way through all times in the history of the church, and fw//y perceived 
and understood again inthe Reformation. And it is peculiarto Kahler 
—here is the point—to understand the Bible itself, especially the 
New Testament, as ‘“‘confession,” the confession, namely, that one 
has .experienced Jesus Christ in redemption. If dogmatics has to 
exhibit only those thoughts which belong, not to knowledge, but to 
the Christian fazth; if, therefore, it has to speak of Jesus, not as he 
is in himself, t. e., not historically, not metaphysically, but only as he is 
for us, it follows that he is to be treated from the outset only as 
“‘Savior.” And since what Jesus is for us is always a confession, the 
correct thought is that the entire “gospel” has been preached only 
because the apostles desired to confess that they had found in Jesus 
the Savior of the world. In the above work, first published in 1892, 
Kahler more minutely expounds this feature of his theology, and still 
more distinctly in the new edition of 1896. In difficult, but stimulat- 
ing, German he sets forth his thesis: Not merely the fourth, but all 
the gospels are preachings about Christ, rather than historical narratives. 
In the gospels as well as in the epistles we have the confessional Christ. 
And it is a vain undertaking to fetch forth from dehind the apostolic 
witness of Christ, dy historical means, the real Jesus Christ as he was 
and lived, and to desire to make the latter foundation of faith—vain, 
because Aistorical [historischen, not geschichtlichen (the former means 
objective and, therefore, trustworthy ; the latter confessional and sub- 
jective) ] sources of sufficient reliability are wanting, and because in the 
attempt to delineate the genuine historical Jesus Christ the imagina- 
tion of the investigator constantly supplements the results of historical 
investigation. The historical-science Christ is not the historical Christ, 
and the historical Christ is not the confessional Christ, z. ¢., not the Christ 
of faith, not the preached Christ. To be sure, in his judgment the 
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gospels are not so /endenzids but that the historical-science Jesus may 
be in some degree known. Yet the Christ of the gospels is a Character- 
bild, not a Leben-bild. The Christ concealed behind the apostolic pro- 
clamation is forever inaccessible to science, and science is of little or 
no aid to faith. 

The point of view of Kahler is instructive. It suggests the painful 
but necessary question, Who is Christ? “The Christ of today,” or the 
Christ of the schools, ‘or the Christ of the church, or the biblical-con- 
fessional Christ, or the historical-science Christ? And in which one 
of these do we have the fundamental revelation of God? Or shall we 
push the question further and say, with Feuerbach, that the great dis- 
covery of this generation is that ‘man made God in his own image,” 
and that “an honest God is the noblest work of man”? One thing is 
clear: If the historical-science Jesus is not in the main identical with 
the biblical or confessional Christ, we do not know who Christ is, and, 
by consequence, who God is, or what the basis of faith is. The prob- 
lem is not so new, after all, for did not Strauss smite the church with 
terror as he urged that the ground of faith was subjectivism and 
illusionism ? But the rock upon which he broke abides: there must 
be lodged in the Jesus of history a content adequate to account for the 
Jesus of confession. Indeed, it is the old problem which led phil- 
osophy to despair, but in a new application: To what extent, abso- 
lutely, partly, or not at all, does the knowing mind make the object 
known? Eliminate the contribution the mind makes, and the 
remainder is the thing-in-itself. So, similarly, subtract from Jesus 

. what faith, love, devotion, 7. ¢., “confession,” supply, and the remainder 
will be the vea/ Jesus-in-himself, whom biblical science wishes to see. 
Did Jesus make the disciples, or did the disciples make Jesus? It must 
be granted, I think, that, precisely as a psychological necessity, the 
biblical Jesus is confessionally colored. But the mind that, upon the 
basis of sense perception, cannot entertain the conviction that the out- 
side world is unreal will not be able to rest in the belief that the richest 
and noblest character of which it has become aware, likewise through 
experience, is a mere constriction of thought, or faith, or fancy, to 
which no reality corresponds. It must also be granted that the distill- 
ing work of historical inquiry is not first to give to faith its enduring 
foundation. To be sure, a wider limit to the justifiable tasks of 
investigation into the life of Jesus is to be drawn than Kahler has done ; 
and the worth of such investigation for faith itself is to be valued more 
highly than he has done: it can help faith, remove hindrances out of 
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the way, enrich faith, since it gives the picture—immediately certain 
to faith—of Jesus Christ, still more distinctly, more vividly, more 
exactly ; and, especially, it can compel faith to abandon false founda- 
tions. But to Kahler’s view that faith cannot find its foundation in a 
historical Jesus first elaborated and guaranteed through historical 
inquiry, I agree. Else what becomes of faith, inthe meantime? And 
how long must it wait for results universally accredited by the investi- 


gators ? F 


GEORGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


DOGMATIQUE CHRETIENNE. Par JuLEs Bovon, Docteur en Théo- 
logie, Professeur a la Faculté de Théologie de 1’Eglise 
Evangélique Libre du Canton de Vaud. Lausanne: Georges 
Bridel & Cie., Editeurs. In two volumes, 1895 and 1896. 
Pp. 549 and 584. Fr. 22. 

THIs treatise, which is the second part of a comprehensive Study 
upon the Work of Redemption, of which the first part is an elaborate 
biblical theology,’ is a thorough piece of work according to the stand- 
ards of German scholarship. Indeed, though written in French, it may 
be styled in a large degree a German book, for it refers constantly to 
German writers, and discusses at length at the proper points the 
theories of the great German leaders, such as Schleiermacher, Rothe, 
Julius Miiller, Ritschl, etc., while not neglecting the Reformers, or 
contemporary French and English theologians. But whatever Pro- 
fessor Bovon may have drawn from other sources, his masters have 
been the Germans. 

Nor is it difficult to locate our author among the schools of German 
thought. While he differs from Ritschl upon many a point, and pre- 
serves his relative independence of him by frequent criticisms, still, 
upon the whole, the method of this work is Ritschlian, and the results, 

* Théologie du Nouveau Testament, consisting of two volumes of respectively 
549 and 604 pp.; Fr. 22. The first volume, entitled Za Vie et l’emseignement de 
Jésus, contains what is in effect an introduction to the 'gospels, in respect to which 
the writer maintains a position of moderate conservatism; a treatment, in the large 
rather than in detail, of the life of Jesus, and a discussion of the teaching of Jesus. The 
second volume is entitled Z’Emseignement des Apétres, which he discusses under the 
heads : (1) “ Le Judéo-Christianisme ” ; (2) “ Le Paulinisme,” to which is attached by way 
of appendix “ Le Paulinisme du second degré ou la doctrine de ]’épitre aux Hébreux ;” 


(3) “Les Epttres Catholiques,” (4) “L’Apocalypse,” and (5)“La Théologie Johan- 
nique.” 
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particularly at the main points, such as the Christology, are substan- 
tially Ritschlian. Whatever, then, any thinker may judge of the cor- 
rectness or the value of Ritschl’s theology, the same judgment he will 
have to pass in the main upon this work. 

The plan of the work is in some respects new, and is adapted to the 
analytic and inductive method of arriving at dogmatic statements. 
The first book treats of the “ principles,’”’ man considered as a person- 
ality, religion, and God; the second of sin; the third of grace; the 
fourth of eternity. Under this general scheme, which is not altogether 
unique, it is the constant purpose of the author to bring in every theo- 
logical topic exactly where it is required in the development, that is to 
say, exactly where it has been prepared for by the previous work, and 
where it has become a necessity for the development of the following 
points. In this arrangement he has shown great skill, and deserves the 
credit of having done much to facilitate the labors of others who shall 
hereafter seek to erect a dogmatic structure which shall be really progres- 
sive, ‘‘aus einem Guss,”’ and inductive. Thus, for example, when God 
is discussed among the “ principles” of the system, it is his existence, 
his attributes in a more general sense, and his works of creation and 
providence which occupy the attention. The justice of God, and hence 
the full idea of his holiness, is not discussed till the topic of sin is 
reached. In the same way, the doctrine of the Scriptures is postponed 
till the third book, where it enters, first under the head of the prepara- 
tion of salvation, revelation, and then, still later, after the work of Christ 
has been developed, under the head of the diffusion of the knowledge 
of salvation. Christology, which must embrace a treatment of the work 
of Christ, comes after the discussion of sin, which is the occasion of 
that work., And the doctrine of the Trinity comes after the discussion 
of the application and appropriation of salvation, and thus after the 
discussion of the Holy Spirit, which has been conducted in connection 
with the development of the Spirit’s work. The author thus always 
proceeds from the nearest to the more remote, from the known to the 
unknown, and from phenomena to their basis in reality. If he fails 
sometimes to get all the phenomena and thinks he is explaining them 
when he is not fully doing so, the fault lies in the application of the 
method rather than in the method itself. 

Returning from this general survey, we may now look at details. 
The “introduction ”’ discusses first the idea of dogma and dogmatics ; 
and the leading thought of the author is here brought forward that 
the Christian life comes first, and then the knowledge of the truth, and 
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then the dogma, as the formulated expression of apprehended truth. 
Under the head of “ method” the theory of the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures is discussed. The style of treatment, illustrated by this topic, is 
one characteristic of the book, and leads incidentally to one of its prime 
excellencies. The question as to infallibility is raised by the idea of 
a ‘‘ biblical ” dogmatics, which has only to take the Scriptures as they 
are for its basis. This is the plan of Beck, and, having mentioned 
Beck’s name, Bovon goes on to sketch his theory, with its principal 
sustaining arguments, and then to subject the whole to asharp critique. 
This custom he follows throughout the work, so that upon every impor- 
tant point various views may be found, and critical discussion, which 
is always acute and sometimes profound. Begk’s view of the Bible is 
what we are accustomed in America to call that of verbal inspiration. 
Bovon acknowledges that a “‘ biblical dogmatics,” such as Beck has in 
mind, can only be founded upon an infallible Bible, but he denies that 
we have in fact any such Bible. Besides fallibility in the sciences, the 
Bible exhibits fallibility elsewhere. Its authors make no claim for a spe- 
cial inspiration for their writings which is not applicable to their oral 
instructions and to their conduct. And they have actually erred, even 
in matters of doctrine. A single error, like the expectation of the near 
advent of the Lord, is enough to destroy Beck’s theory. Hence Bovon, 
in accordance with his leading idea, teaches that knowledge of the truth 
is through the life, and that over and above the indwelling and sanc- 
tifying Spirit there is no inspiration for the writing of the Bible. 
Hence he calls his own system, not “ biblical,” but “ Christian ” dogmat- 
ics, because it makes Christ its central principle and develops doc- 
trine from this as the origin. “The gospel is a historical fact, 
which we have not the right to change or alter; the testimony of the 
first witnesses of Jesus Christ remains, in this respect, the test of that 
which is conformed or contrary to the thought of the Master. Only, 
this apostolic doctrine is not a series of theological propositions placed 
in juxtaposition. It forms above all a living organism, because it is 
grouped about a living personality.” 

Doctrine thus springing from life, the starting point of the system 
is to be found in some fact of experiential knowledge. The fact of 
conversion, which “the believer knows,” is this fact. The method of 
development from this fact is an experimental method. First, the facts 
must be determined, and when these in all their diversity are examined, 
then from them must be gained the general truths and the knowledge 
of reality, which exists for us only as it manifests itself in facts. Bovon 
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thus alines himself with Schleiermacher and Ritschl as a dogmatician 
of experience; and this suggests a reference to these theologians, and 
a criticism of Ritschl at some length. He praises his independence of 
metaphysics, and is yet inclined to accuse him of having, after all, 
imposed upon Christianity a philosophy foreign to its spirit. While 
he acknowledges, as further excellencies of this theologian, that he con- 
stantly insists upon making the Christian religion to agree with the 
historical work of its founder, and makes, therefore, the apostolic writ- 
ings the sole norm of evangelical truth (in which points Bovon entirely 
follows Ritschl), he criticises him as having been too much influenced 
by the recoil from contemporary dogmaticians, and as having produced 
a kind of rationalistic moralism, in which he has weakened the idea of 
sin, diminished the fact of the new birth, changed the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, and, in his antagonism against mysticism, removed from 
his system elements of spirituality which he needs. Ritschlianism is 
“a systematic and continuous reduction of Christianity to insipidity.” 
“What Ritschlianism needs is not scientific improvement, but the right 
point of departure, the religious conception, the knowledge of those 
two facts without which no one can ever comprehend the entire 
redemptive work, viz., the awful power of sin which enchains us, and 
the depth of the moral transformation which the Scriptures call the 
new birth.” Frank of Erlangen comes in also for a somewhat careful 
criticism, which discovers his ‘‘ logical incoherence.” 

The first book of the treatise proper begins with the study of the 
personality of man. It is conducted, as most of such studies are in the 
sequel, by means of a historical review, so that a great deal of matter 
strictly belonging only to a history of doctrine is incorporated in the 
work. The usual positions which are to be expected of a nineteenth 
century dogmatician are taken upon the constitution and faculties of 
the soul, upon trichotomy,etc. Curiously, no clear-cut doctrine of the 
freedom of the will is to be found. Such as it is, the doctrine is devel- 
oped in connection with the new birth. This is introduced as the char- 
acteristic thing in Christianity, after considerable discussion of the 
nature of religion. ‘At the root of this radical transformation is the 
sacrifice by which the Ego abdicates in order to surrender itself to the 
Savior... . The Infinite appears to us under the aspect of a distinct 
personality whom we know ourselves free to resist. From the contact 
of God and man results, at the instant when the shock is produced, a 
double phenomenon. In the first case, the Ego effaces itself. Con- 
scious of its weakness, it submits, it gives itself up. Under the second 
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influence, on the contrary, the Ego affirms itself. Strong in its moral 
dignity, it declares in the face of the universe that it is free and respon- 
sible for its actions.” Here isthe antinomy of dependence and liberty, 
the like-of which are to be found at other points of the system. From 
this point Bovon is led to a discussion of the general topic of the reli- 
gious consciousness of dependence, which carries him into criticisms 
of Schleiermacher and Kant. The latter philosopher he employs to 
establish his own doctrine of liberty. But this is later weakened, when 
the subject of sin comes up for treatment, and we are left in such fog 
as this, that “we are so far slaves as not to be able to save ourselves ; 
but so far free as to appropriate the grace which God offers us,” which, 
logically, is rank determinism. 

We may now pass rapidly over a number of points. The “proofs” 
of the existence of God Bovon finds defective and unable to convince 
an unbeliever, and hence of no apologetic value at all. The sole real 
proof is that of personal experience. The proofs serve only to make 
more precise the knowledge of God which we thus obtain. This is 
far from the position of Ritschl, whom Bovon claims in his own sup- 
port, for Ritsch! said, not that the proofs give us nothing, but that they 
cannot give us the full idea of God, who is essentially the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Bovon will run great risk of seeing his treatment of 
the subject charged with undue subjectivism. We pass over the whole 
prolonged discussion upon sin, remarking only that it is a good, strong, 
affirmative doctrine. We must, however, glance a little more at length 
at the positive doctrine of the Scriptures which he sets forth, and then 
at his Christology. After these, the doctrine of regeneration, the 
church, and the future state may be dismissed with the remark that the 
eschatology is feeble, the final fate of the wicked being considered a 
mystery “entirely insoluble.” 

As to the Scriptures, then, Bovon teaches that they depend upon 
divine revelation. ‘If human existence had not been troubled by sin, 
revelation would be one and the same with natural development, each 
moral victory gained carrying with it a corresponding progress in the 
knowledge of God; there would, therefore, be no occasion of speaking 
of a special divine revelation.” There is, however, revelation ; yet this 
is not the mere communication of truths which man could not learn of 
himself. “The vice of this theory is its intellectualism. To suppose 
that divine revelation is a communication of true ideas is to suppose 
that sin consists in the formation of false notions.” Revelation is rather 
a purification and strengthening of the consciousness of God in man. 
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It is made, first of all, in Jesus Christ, and Christ ‘‘ reveals to us first of 
all the moral qualities of God, to which his metaphysical attributes are 
always subordinated.” Hence revelation may be essentially defined as 
“the supernatural manifestation, of God, rendering himself evident to 
man in spite of sin, to effect the salvation of the world.” In discussing 
at a later point the doctrine of inspiration, Bovon repeats the positions 
on inspiration reported above. The true value of the Bible is that it is 
“the authentic document of revelation.” As such it makes a part of 
the revelation itself. Hence we infer that God has not left to hazard 
the formation of this book, but has exerted upon its writers an influence 
to which the name of inspiration has been given. What was the exact 
result of inspiration? Did it suppress the play of the faculties of the 
writers? Bovon’s reply is, No. The inspiration of the Bible is reli- 
gious, that is, bears exclusively upon the verities of the faith. There are 
also degrees of inspiration, according to the directness or the remoteness 
with which any matter affects our knowledge of the revelation given in 
Christ. In a word, for “ plenary and uniform inspiration’ Bovon “sub- 
stitutes religious and unequal.” 

The discussion of Christology begins with a historical review, and 
with a critique of modern theories, including the kenotic. Bovon pro- 
poses to avoid the fault of the ancient Christology which subjected 
itself to the yoke of a philosophy essentially pagan and foreign to the 
spirit of the gospel. He begins with the evangelical history, proceed- 
ing from the unity of the living person of Jesus Christ. At first view 
he appears like one of us, and, in fact, like us he “ learns obedience by 
the things which he suffers.” But he is perfectly obedient, and this 
calls for an explanation, this immunity from the common lot of men. 
Accepting the evangelical account of the miraculous conception, we have 
an explanation, and readily assign to him the title of “Son” in a unique 
sense. But we have another fact to explain, the incomparable greatness 
of his persanality, a personality absolutely authoritative in the religious 
sphere. We are assisted somewhat by the phrase “the second Adam,” 
and we are to conceive him as realizing in a unique sense the goal and 
destiny of man. 

Now, it is just because he is thus man that he is adapted to display 
the perfections of God, for men are “of the race of God.” Believers 
are sons of God, when they do his will, and in th#s fact is the key to 
the explanation of the sonship of Christ. But is not this to confound 
the divinity of the Son with his perfect holiness? Christians are also 
holy. In what, then, would consist the proper divinity of Jesus? To 
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say that God becomes incarnate in Jesus Christ is to say that the 
essence of God appears in humanity. That essence is his love and 
holiness. It is, therefore, to affirm that God objectifies his perfection 
in an authoritative human life. Now, the love and the holiness of God 
are not communicated according to the laws of the transmission of 
physical forces, but like spiritual forces, in the possession of which we 
progress by the free action of the will. God being a person in conse- 
quence of his religious qualities and not of his ontological attributes, 
this revelation of his perfect life in Jesus is a personal manifestation, 
the definite and supreme expression of our knowledge of God our 
Savior. Is, then, Christ Son of God only by his obedience? 

Before answering this question, Bovon interjects a premise out of 
his theory of knowledge. One must not put the moral conception in 
antagonism to the metaphysical, and say that other men are the sons of 
God in a moral sense, Christ in an ontological. It is repugnant to the 
spirit of the gospel to separate between ac¢ and Jdeing, since the idea of 
life embraces them both. We are, therefore, to turn aside from this 
distinction and try to understand the matter by different methods. 

Christ is the mediator. The distinction which exists between us 
and the Savior is that his perfection shows itself to be creative, while 
ours is derivative. Whatever success we attain in the struggle against 
evil in the world we owe to Christ, who alone gives us the knowledge 
of the Father and leads ustoGod. When he enters into the sanctuary 
of his own consciousness, he finds there the eternally active perfections 
of the Omnipotent. Act and Being are united in Life. God-Man by 
nature, Christ becomes this also by voluntary consecration. In him 
God descends into the man, as the man elevates himself towards God. 

We have thus the complete idea of Bovon, but he makes it a little 
clearer by his discussion of the preéxistence of Christ, which he con- 
ducts in connection with the text, Before Abraham was, I am. In the 
first place, the preéxistence is not an ideal preéxistence, such as 
Beyschlag, and the Ritschlians in general, teach. The “I” who is 
before Abraham is the Christ himself, the Messiah born of a woman, 
who lived upon the earth, and who pronounced these words. The 
present tense “I Am” shows, however, that the Lord is not contem- 
plating successive periods, but a state which dominates times and 
change. And, of course, the idea of a preéxistent humanity is not for 
a moment to be entertained. What is the explanation? Theology 
may, perhaps, lift a corner of the veil which will ever hang over this 
mystery in the following manner: We have to do here with the prob- 
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lem of psychological history, not with ontology. The question is, 
What judgment did Christ form of himself? He had the consciousness, 
alone of all upon earth, of realizing in himself the creative life of the 
Eternal. When he directed his view upon himself and sounded the 
depths of his own being, his gaze pierced the veil which arrests us. 
Behind the net which entangles us he discovered God himself, the 
sovereign personality whose holiness he manifests among men. In one 
word, his consciousness, passing beyond time and its phenomena, leaps 
into eternity. In the sublime hours when Christ discerned his origin, 
behind the terrestrial “I” he saw only the Father, he identified himself 
with the immutable God, he knew himself to be eternal in his creative 
life, in the divine power which flowed forth from him; and since the 
biblical intuition, which is that of the popular language, expresses 
eternity by anteriority or preéxistence, Jesus knew himself as person- 
ally preéxistent. 

We pause in our review of this remarkable work. Its tendencies 
and its worth will be evident to everyone acquainted with theology. 
It represents among the Swiss what its closely related contemporary in 
Germany, Ritschlianism, represents, the fear of “ontology,” the dispo- 
sition to accept the New Testament Scriptures as a record of facts, which 
facts are to be interpreted in the light of modern ideas, and to refuse 
to the explanation of those facts found in the New Testament, and to 
most, if not all, of the supernatural portion of New Testament and 
church theology, all validity. No one can read the work without learn- 
ing much; but we regard this fundamental defect of method, this fear 
which resembles a superstition, as a fatal blemish in the book, and the 
cause of what is, after all, a failure in the attempt to reproduce a 
“ Christian” theology. 


FRANK HuGH Foster. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


CuRISTIAN Eruics. Eight lectures preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the year 1895, on the foundation of 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By T. B. Strrone, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church. London: Longmans; New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. Pp. xxviii-++ 380, 
8vo. 12s. 


AN APOLOGETIC vindication of Christian ethics today must have 
reference to two main lines of attack. Positivism maintains that 
Christian morality does not stand for love for love’s sake, duty for 
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duty’s sake, but values these rather as means toward an unworthy 
ulterior end, often of an eschatological character. Moreover, evolu- 
tionary ethics, without religious presuppositions, rests on a surer basis 
than Christian ethics. To meet this attack it is required to show that 
religion and morality cannot be separated without the destruction of 
both. The other main line upon which the criticism of Christian 
morality is moving has to do with the relation, not between religion 
and morality, but between theology and morality, certainly between 
Christianity and morality. Does the Christian type of life depend 
upon the Christian doctrines? It is maintained that the separation 
of the Christian life from the deposit of Christian truth is to the 
advantage of the former. ‘‘The Christian morality may be retained, 
and even purified, while the Christian doctrines are discarded as 
Aberglaube, only hindering at the present stage of the world’s develop- 
ment the general acceptance of the moral teaching.” Passing by with 
slight reference the positivistic morality which confronts the Christian 
system, Mr. Strong directs the whole force of his polemic against the 
latter criticism. Granting a strong conviction that in some sense the 
facts of Christian history are to be effective in Christian life, he seeks 
to disclose a marked failure to keep the two together. The burden of 
his lectures is to show the closeness of this union, that dissolution here 
between doctrine and life would mean relapse upon paganism. The 
author’s own summary of his thought is briefly as follows: ‘That the 
Christian theory of moral life is not merely a new formulation of the 
old experience, nor is it merely a restatement of the old truths with 
certain new virtues added [referring to the so-called ‘theological 
virtues,’ I judge]; but it is a view of life based upon a radically dif- 
ferent experience of facts. The reconciliation of the finite and infinite 
—of man and God—which the incarnation achieved, was, at most, a 
dream of the most enlightened Greek philosophers, and a hope to the 
most enlightened Jews. When it happened, man was admitted, in 
proportion to the certainty of his faith in it, into a clear and decisive 
knowledge of the spiritual divine order. The appearance of the Word 
of God in human flesh did not indeed explain itself fully in philo- 
sophical language, but it declared finally the fact that man’s nature, 
however frail and limited it may be, is the scene of a spiritual history, 
and is explicable only in spiritual terms.’””’ The author endeavors to 
show that the Christian ethic is the detailed presentation of this fact, in 
relation to the end of life and human nature, the theory of virtue, the 
idea of evil, and the general order of the universe as a whole. But to 
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make plain how vital and indissoluble is the connection of the Christian 
doctrine of incarnation with the Christian view of life, is the serious 
task to which the lecturer has devoted his strength. In working out 
his thought he begins with the note of disappointment and weariness 
which sounds in the writings of the ancient world. The Greek ideals 
failed as guides to life. The Jews reached a similar result from a dif- 
ferent cause. Though not perplexed by philosophic questions like 
those of the Greeks, the Jewish mind, being under law, failed to 
achieve its ideal owing to the condition of the human will. Then the 
Sermon on the Mount comes with a new authority and offers a new 
hope of moral perfection, but, like Greek and Jewish conception, is 
still a law commanding from without. The Jew, regarding human 
nature as fallen, was saved from consequent despair by the hope of a 
deliverer. His estimate here leading thus to negative results, the 
author turns in a positive way to Christ and the apostles, and inquires 
how far Christianity succceds where previous efforts had failed. “In 
the gospels we find a totally different atmosphere to that of ethical 
philosophy. The gospels are historic—even the discourses rise out 
of the history. They aim at describing a life—which is at the same 
time a moral ideal.” The historic character of this ideal is not its 
finally distinctive character. This is to be found in the relation of 
Jesus Christ to the Father, which also explains the difference between 
the moral tone of the gospels and, for instance, that of the Psalms. 
Even this only describes Christ’s personal life, without explaining how 
his example is to be made good for others. But the last discourses 
show that a new order is to date from his life and work, and we are 
thus referred to the history of the church. As union with the Father 
explains Christ’s action, so the apostles proclaim Jesus as Lord—bas- 
ing their statement on their personal experience of him, and especially 
on the resurrection. These doctrines are brought to bear on the con- 
ditions of human life. They completely change the position of man ; 
they do not justify sin; they make it possible to avoid it. “The first 
form in which men became conscious of the new life was in direct 
experience, which, at first, seemed likely to lead to antinomianism. 
The apostles condemn this tendency, and are led by circumstances to 
deal with various ethical problems.” Their treatment of such ques- 
tions is mostly incidental, but certain predominant ideas come into 
view, notably, Faith, Hope, and Love—terms ambiguous, especially 
miors, and all unfamiliar in the technical language of philosophy. The 
burden of the author’s message is seen in the following: They get 
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their primary meaning from their relation to the facts on which the 
creed rests, concentrating in themselves the attitude of man toward the 
new truth. 

Proceeding to consider the effect of Christianity upon those moral 
ideas which were already prevalent, especially the cardinal virtues with 
their harmonious adjustment of conflicting interests involving a certain 
amount of individual self-sacrifice for the welfare of the whole, the lec- 
turer contrasts with these the Christian ideal, showing that the contrast 
between the two moral ideals rests upon a deep inward difference— 
the difference in the estimate of human personality. Every human 
life is, as such, of infinite value. This explains both the truceless war 
with the world and the principle of universal love—the desire that all 
men should be saved. The last part of the book is given to the dis- 
cussion of the growth of moral theory in the church, holding that it 
did more than combine Judaism and Hellenism. There was an added 
element besides these which was Christian. ‘To adjust the view of 
personal right and wrong to the predominantly civic conceptions of 
Greek ethics was aser' is problem for the church. nn the course of 
its history the churc' ook up and molded the social idea with its 
four virtues in relat n to the new spiritual environment, and the 
virtues appear as modes of the love which is the life of the new 
society.” 

The volume is timely, and of real merit. It will be, indeed has 
already been, welcomed and honored as a masterly exposition and 
defense of conservative ethics and theology. Not the least valuable 
part is the number of detailed notes of a technical character which 
could not be well fitted into the eloquent lectures. 

Our main criticism upon the work is twofold: First, it attributes 
too great ethical importance to the historic formulation, to the creedal 
character of theological truth, overlooking the fact that in the progress 
of thought the truth may be cast into new form, not only without detri- 
ment to, but to the advantage of, Christian morality; and, secondly, a 
confusion in one or two pivotal chapters of the historically operative 
force with its theological interpretation and justification. What was it 
that told upon the vast mass of early converts? It was the passionate 
devotion to a person, called out by a belief in His infinite self-sacrific- 
ing love. This, and not the theological explanation of this, was the 
source of that ethical life, purer and loftier than the pagan. Assent 
to the theological propositions of the trinitarian essence of Christ, 
and of two natures in the unity of one personality, does not of neces- 
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sity involve redemptive experience or moral transformation. To be 
sure, the consciousness of the church passed from the primary force to 
a theological theory concerning that force—a theory which reacted 
helpfully indeed upon the consciousness; but it cannot be shown 
that the church began with such atheory. The distinctively Christian 
forces making for righteousness are often operative even today apart 
from that theological theory which the author would treat of as their 
necessary condition. That force is indeed a proper and necessary 
object of theological thought, but theology did not make that force 
effective in character, but showed that it was the ultimate reason for 


the new life which came into the world. 
GEORGE B. FOSTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue New APpoLocEtic, five Lectures on True and False Methods 
of Meeting Modern Philosophical and Critical Attacks upon 
the Christian Religion. By Mitton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. New 
York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, 
1897. Pp. 199. 

To POINT out the lines along which present-day apologetics must 
move is the object of this little book. The author, after a historical 
review of attacks and apologies, shows in three successive chapters how, 
in his judgment, the skeptical attacks of philosophy, of criticism, and 
of rival religions are to be met. This threefold division compels the 
author to place the attacks of natural science under the head of philos- 
ophy — which is using the term philosophy in a very loose sense. We 
notice, also, the term monism is scarcely employed with absolute 
accuracy and consistency ; and its three divisions — idealistic, material- 
istic, and pantheistic—are not exclusive, since the last may also be 
materialistic or idealistic. A closing chapter deals with the positive 
apology, where the apologist takes the aggressive and boldly urges the 
claims of Christianity. This chapter is in need of an organific princi- 
ple, and, lacking this, makes the impression of being loosely drawn. 
There are some statements in the book that are not as clear as they 
should be. If (p. 77) the implication is that the design-argument is 
now of no value, we dissent from it. The following statement is liable 
to be misunderstood : 

These facts suggest that the highest and most powerful religions origin- 
ate in special revelations of God to an individual, who thereby becomes the 
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incarnation of a divine ideal. To some extent every such ideal is God man- 
ifest in flesh (p. 125). 


The assertion is apparently made (p. 125) that there is no ground 
for the distinction of natural and revealed religion. This is mislead- 
ing; for, properly understood, there is a clear-cut distinction between 
them. i 

Our author’s treatment of miracles is obscure. He seems to be 
afraid to assert their essentially supernatural nature. If he means 
merely to adopt the position of Bushnell, he should have stated it 
more plainly. Besides this, he unfortunately minimizes their eviden- 
tial value. 

Dr. Terry, however, has written a book worthy of high praise in 
many respects. He has no sympathy with that subjectivism which 
regards Christianity merely as a kind of mystical life. He holds 
uncompromisingly the position that Christianity is a system of object- 
ive truths that must be vindicated. His statement of these truths 
(p. 45) is comprehensive and well-put. In the argument against 
pantheism he properly distinguishes between it and the doctrine of 
divine immanence that we all ought to hold. The position as to evolu- 
tion and its compatibility with theism and Christianity is the one held 
by most apologists today. The author shows very wisely that it is 
not a matter of life and death to apologetics to defend the absolute 
inerrancy of the Scriptures. That the apologist must be prompt to 
recognize the good there may be in other religions is well brought 
out. The fact that Jesus Christ himself is the great and crowning 
apology of Christianity is rightly emphasized. Dr. Terry is a writer of 
irenic spirit and judicial poise. His style is, as a rule, perspicuous 
and popular. 


BENJAMIN Lewis Hosson. 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE AMBASSADOR OF CHRIST. By JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore, New York, London: 
John Murphy & Co., 1896. 

Tus is a book of over four hundred pages, and contains thirty-one 
chapters. It has also an interesting preface, and a good index. It is 
an extended pastoral address to the priests of the Roman Catholic 
church in the United States. The author writes as though the priests 
were immediately before him. He directly addresses them. In scores 
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of passages he uses the second person. He discusses the divine call to 
the priesthood, the education of priests, their manifold duties to them- 
selves, to their superiors, to the laity in the church, and to the unbe- 
lieving world without the pale of the church. He seems to overlook 
nothing in character or conduct. Among the topics on which he 
expatiates are obedience to teachers, truth and sincerity, self-respect, 
charity, politeness, chastity, and humility. 

He insists that priests should be men of learning; that throughout 
all their lives they should be diligent students, and that their chief 
study should be the Bible. He contends that the foremost duty of the 
priest is to preach and explain the Scriptures to the people, and that 
if he neglects to do this the people will spiritually famish. He must 
also care for the children with tender solicitude. They should be 
catechised and instructed in the Sunday school, but he says nothing to 
indicate that the children in the Sunday school should be instructed in 
the Bible. Apparently they are to be given by lay teachers another 
dose of catechism. Parochial schools he regards as a necessity, since 
all religious instruction is excluded from the public schools; but he 
warmly commends teaching in the parochial schools all those facts in 
our national history which will kindle and keep alive in the hearts of 
the children and youth the fires of patriotism. He points out with 
great particularity the means and methods of propagating Roman 
Catholicism, emphatically commends congregational singing, and urges 
upon the priesthood the faithful performance of all pastoral duties. 

He writes in a liberal spirit. He speaks of Protestants as our 
“separated brethren.” He eulogizes religious liberty. He utters no 
bitter words against anybody. Again and again he gives expression 
to glowing patriotic sentiment. He quotes freely from both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic authors. If the word pastors or elders should 
displace the word priests, considerable portions of this book would be 
a timely treatise for our Protestant ministry. 

To be sure, we find in the volume the frank, decisive utterance of 
Roman Catholic doctrine. The archbishop believes in sacramentarian- 
ism and transubstantiation with all his heart. In his view the priest 
“offers the spotless Lamb in God’s holy temple.” ‘He holds in his 
hands, and partakes of, the same flesh that was born of the Virgin 
Mary.” “The lips ... . that are daily purpled with the blood of the 
Lamb should never be defiled by indecorous language.” The priest 
“becomes the spiritual father of his flock, whom he has brought forth to 
a new life in the regenerating waters of baptism.” He has the power 
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of “pardoning sin in the tribunal of penance.” All this we believe to 
be unscriptural, and delusive, destructive error. But our author is a 
Roman Catholic from conviction. Such utterances are, therefore, to be 
expected from him. Still, from his point of view, he has written, not 
a great, but a good and useful book, and we are glad to place it on our 
shelves among the books written by Protestants on pastoral theology, 
grateful that these silent, peaceful volumes agree in so many vital 
points. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CurE oF Souts. Lyman Beecher’s Lectures on Preaching, 
at Yale University, 1896. By Joun Watson, M.A., D.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. $1.50. 


A Far cry it is from the day when preachers denounced the novel 
to the day when Ian MacLaren crosses the ocean to instruct the 
American students in the art of preaching! Among all the preachers 
who have visited Yale to extend the ever-lengthening chain of “ Lec- 
tures on Preaching” none has had a warmer reception or produced 
a more delightful book than Dr. Watson. The Cure of Souls is a 
fine blending of sound Scotch sense with prophetic fervor, and is 
lighted up on every page by flashes of quaint humor, which vividly 
remind us of Drumtochty and His Mother’s Sermon. These lec- 
tures make no pretense of greatness. They are simple, masculine, 
pithy, and extremely suggestive. They show us the interior of the 
workshop of a master workman —although he vigorously protests that 
“there is some difference in principle between the construction of 
a table and asermon.” The first lecture on “The Genesis of a Ser- 
mon” is of value to every literary worker, and its analysis of mental 
production into Selection, Separation, Illumination, Meditation, and 
Elaboration will repay study. Then follow chapters which in a 
charmingly informal way lead us in and out through all the public 
and private life of the modern prophet. While the general positions 
are hardly novel, the sudden sallies, glimpses, side-lights make the 
book fairly fascinating. The genuine sincerity and somewhat archaic 
expression remind us of Baxter and George Herbert; while the dis- 
cussions on “artistic repletion,” “‘sane mysticism,” on “weaning an 
idea from its relatives,” on “sermons by machinery,” etc., show a 
mind distinctly and alertly modern. The whole book exhibits the 
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manliness of spirit and deftness of touch which we have learned to 
expect in the author. 
W. H. P. Faunce. 


New York CIty. 


CHRISTIAN WorsHIP. Ten Lectures, delivered in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in the Autumn of 1896. 
By CuarvLes CuTHspert Hari, D.D.; ALEXANDER V. G. 
ALLEN, D.D.; Eospert C. Smytu, D.D.; Cuarves C. Tir- 
FANY, D.D.; Henry EysTer Jacoss, D.D., LL.D.; Wittiam 
Rupp, D.D.; Wittiam R. Huntincton, D.D.; ALLAN POL- 
LoK, D.D.; GEorGE Dana Boarpman, D.D., LL.D.; THomas 
S. Hastines, D.D., LL.D. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1897. Pp. viii+348; cloth. 


WE HAVE in these ten lectures a comprehensive and able discussion 
of Christian worship. The first lecture deals with the principles of 
Christian worship, the ninth discusses the worship of non-liturgical 
churches, while the last sets forth the ideal of Christian worship. The 
remaining seven treat the subject historically. In clear outline the 
essential facts concerning primitive Christian liturgies are presented. 
The Greek and Roman liturgies, together with those of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches, are unfolded. The evolution of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the service of the Church of England, is attractively 
traced ; this is followed by a lecture which sets forth the growth and 
merits of Presbyterian forms of worship, as embodied in the Book of 
the Common Order. 

Appended to several of these lectures are very valuable bibliog- 
raphies. Any investigator of the subject of liturgies, and of public 
worship, will not only find invaluable aid in these discussions them- 
selves, but by these bibliographies will be put on track of the best 
literature pertaining to the whole field of investigation. 

The study of such literature is liberalizing and healthful. In wor- 
ship all Christians, however diverse their creeds, are one. When on 
their knees before God they all alike humbly confess their sin, and 
adore Him through whose matchless grace they are forgiven and saved. 
In praise and prayer differences vanish, and all hearts are blended in 
blissful unity. The theology of the head may separate believers, but 
that of the heart unites them. We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
theological school that has evoked and sent out these lectures. It is 
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another increment of force added to the irenic movement of the 
present day. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN GERMANY. By E. F. Wittiams, D.D., west- 
ern editor of The Congregationalist. Chicago: Revell Co. 
Pp. 320. $1.50. 


Not a few authors have essayed to interpret German life. Among 
these may be mentioned Wilhelm Baur, Loring Brace, Gostwick, Hart, 
Julian Hawthorne, Hedge, Heine, Howitt, Hundeshagen, Lichten- 
berger, Madame de Staél, Matheson, Mackay, Marshall, Miiller, Schmidt, 
Stroehlin, the unknown author of Religious Thought in Germany, 
Schaff, and Wiggers. None, however, quite touched Dr. Williams’ 
distinctive province. He has sketched, the salient features of the pecu- 
liar complex known as Christian life in the German church and govern- 
ment and in German society. 

There was need of a book to touch the various points of the 
circle of which the works of the writers named above formed arcs. 
There was room for one, preferably not a German, who should present 
the practical activities of German Christianity. English-speaking 
Christians have generally assumed a Philistine attitude of superiority 
to their German brethren. Hence Dr. Williams has given us a work 
complemental, not supplementary, to those of his forerunners; not 
theoretical, but invaluably practical. 

Without attempting to describe Christless Germany, to emphasize 
the effect of critical study on the Faith, or to say much about the rela- 
tions between church and state, but assuming that allowance will be 
made for the difficulties under which German Protestantism labors and 
for the sad fact that it must render final report and ultimate appeal, 
not unto Christ, but to Cesar, Dr. Williams observed personally and 
studied the worker’s own report. He intended to state the condition 
of the Protestant communions, describe their spiritual standing, and 
supply the latest data for judgment as totheir future. He first describes 
some of the methods for training the German to service, the descrip- 
tion involving a statement of the manner in which the autocratic, bel- 
licose temper of the ruling classes affects the activity of Christianity. 
Missions are then enlisted toindicate the spiritual status of the Lutheran 
and Presbyterian (or Reformed) communions, by showing their Chris- 
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tian endeavor for heathen at home and abroad. Third comes a spe- 
cific presentation of the forces in home-missions and of their training. 
Finally the new Germany of 1860-95 is sketched in its moral and 
social environments, and with particular regard to their bearing upon 
the outlook. 

Dr. Williams views Germany through German spectacles, but with 
American eyes. His standpoint is that of sympathetic justice, teach- 
able tolerance, and uncensorious vision. He demonstrates that Ger- 
man Christianity cannot be judged by Anglo-American standards. 
Many misapprehensions are removed. There are dark and dangerous 
clouds in the German sky, but it is a clearing sky. A keen sense of 
relative values appears in the proportion allowed the industrial, intel- 
lectual, and social environments of Teutonic Christianity. The his- 
toric instinct is strong, and richly accentuates the development of 
several great religious facts and influential spiritual forces. The 
cyclopedic scope of the book makes it encyclopedic in the best sense. 
The author leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. He is not 
a judge, summing up the evidence, but an impartial witness, offering 
testimony. He leads us to marvel at the myriad activities of the inner 
or home-missions, which anticipated and rendered superfluous the Sal- 
vation Army. Such knowledge must make for fellowship between 
American and German Protestants. Accordingly the book does not 
merely make a positive contribution to our literature relating to Ger- 
many, though in its field it will long remain the first authority; it will 
in a fashion of its own serve as a missionary. What Bryce accom- 
plished for the American commonwealth Dr. Williams achieves for 
Christian life in Germany. 


FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE. 
CHICAGO. 


THE TRANSFIGURING OF THE CROSS; OR, THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH 
OF THE Son OF Man. By Tueopuitus P. Sawin, D.D., 
Minister of the First Church of Troy. ,Troy, N. Y.: 
Brewster & Packard, 1896. 


WE HAVE in this volume nine sermons purporting to be an exposi- 
tion of the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of the fourth gospel. 
While these discourses are thoughtful and in style generally forceful, 
they lack the essential elements of genuine sermons. They are rather 
a series of essays. Only in three or four brief passages do we find any 
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direct address. Some of these discourses have not even the faintest 
suggestion that they were delivered to an audience. Moreover, the 
author uses many words which might be suitable for the essay, but are 
quite out of place in popular discourses; such as “ tergiversations,” 
“laissez faire,” “nonens,” “determinism,” “ posits,” ‘“antinomy.” 
We also meet in these discourses compound adjectives, which vitiate 
the style of either the essay or the sermon; for example, “ cat’s-paw 
intention,” “out-of-date publication,” “‘ go-as-you-please philosophies.” 

From a careful perusal of these discourses, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that the author’s chief aim is to discredit certain theological 
doctrines. Among the doctrines on which he animadverts stands fore- 
most the vicarious suffering of Christ. ‘Any theory,” he says, “ that 
makes him bear substitutionary penalties either makes him a sinner, or 
makes God unjust.” Still, before he closes his discussion he is con- 
strained to declare that “the fact of vicarious suffering is as old as 
human affection,” and that we must approve it, or else go back “on 
the deepest of our moral intuitions.” Moreover, he affirms that not 
only on the cross, but throughout the life of our Lord, “ the vicarious 
element is always present.’”’ How suffering which is approved by our 
deepest moral intuitions, and was an ever present element in the life 
of our Lord, can make Christ a sinner or God unjust is a mystery. 

But in the earlier. discourses of the volume, having set aside the 
doctrine that Christ suffered in our stead, he feels that in some way he 
must account for the intense agony of Christ in Gethsemane. And 
this is his solution of the problem. Christ’s agony, which was so over- 
whelming that he sweat great drops of blood, was caused, our author 
assures us, by the attitude of his countrymen toward him and by the 
additional fact that he must leave his disciples “ before his perfect work 
was done with them.” He says, “There,” in the garden, “ Jesus 
breaks completely down, and gives way to the anguish which filled his 
soul, as he thinks of his work which is done and yet not done, and 
which cannot be done without him.” 

To represent Christ as “exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” 
agonizing on his face in prayer, and sweating blood because his coun- 
trymen had rejected him, and he must leave his work for his disciples 
incomplete, in our view makes Christ a very unmanly man, makes him 
in true manhood far less than hosts of his followers have been. 

But our author seems to ignore the plainest statements of our Lord. 
Jesus did not grieve because his work for his disciples was “ not done ;” 
he said on his cross, “ It is finished.” He did not sorrow because what 
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remained to be done could not ‘“‘be done without him.” He taught 
that it could not be done if he did not go away; that it was expedient, 
best for his disciples, that he should depart from them. He said, “ If 
I go not away the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I go, I 
will send him unto you.” ‘“ When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will guide you into all the truth.” It is clear that our author has not 
pointed out the cause of Christ’s exquisite anguish in the garden. The 
cause that he attempts to discredit, that Jesus suffered in our stead for 
our sin, is apparently the only adequate explanation. 

Our author also whitewashes Judas. He thinks that when Judas 
hung himself “his last words might have been, ‘I didn’t mean to do 
it.’’’ But Matthew says that Judas deliberately made a bargain with 
the chief priests to deliver Christ to them; and the moneyed proposi- 
tion came from Judas himself, “‘ What are ye willing to give me, and I 
will deliver him unto you?” And John calls Judas a thief, and justi- 
fies his accusation. It looks as though Judas meant to do it, and 
meant to do it for money. 

We notice in these sermons some glaring misquotations of Scrip- 
ture. ‘‘ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without your Father’s notice ;”’ 
but Christ said, “‘ And not one of them shall fall on the ground without 
your Father.” He quotes Jesus as saying it is “expedient for him to 
go away;” but Jesus said, “It is expedient for you that I go away.” 
He says John the Baptist “‘ expects that Jesus will be even more violent 
than himself,” and then to sustain this misrepresentation of John he 
makes a garbled quotation of John’s words, “I baptize with water, but 
he shall baptize you with fire,” omitting before the last two words, 
“with the Holy Spirit and.” The omission thrusts a sense upon the 
passage which evidently was never in John’s mind. 

Our author represents the preaching of John the Baptist as all 
severity and wrath, and that of Christ as all love. Neither representa- 
tion can be justified from the New Testament. He says that Christ’s 
blood does not cleanse us from sin. But John says, “The blood of 
Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” Either John or Dr. Sawin is 
mistaken. 

We believe with the author that the sacrifice of Christ was not made 
to appease God’s anger; nevertheless, Christ speaks of it as a necessity. 
In his conversation with Nicodemus, early in his ministry, he said, “‘ So 
must the Son of man be lifted up.” After his resurrection he said, 
“ Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these things ? '’— was it not neces- 
sary for him thus to suffer? At the institution of the Supper he said, 
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“This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many unto 
remission of sins.” Peter, who made the first great confession of 
Jesus’ Messiahship, and on account of that confession received the 
blessing of his Lord, says in his first epistle that Christ “ bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree.” Did he not understand the significance 
of Christ’s death? John, who looked so profoundly into the heart of 
Christ, says, ‘ He is the propitiation for our sins.” Paul, who claims 
to speak what he received from his divine Lord, says, “ Him,” Christ, 
‘“‘who knew no sin, he made to be sin on our behalf.’”’ The death of 
Christ, the sinless one, was then a necessity. His blood was shed to 
effect the remission of sins. It wrought something in the mind of 
God. Christ “is the propitiation for our sins.” He who so loved us 
that he gave his sinless son to die for us had no anger that needed to 
be appeased ; but there may have been a demand of justice which had 
to be met by somebody, and Christ voluntarily, out of love to us, may 
have met it on our behalf. Peter says, “Christ also suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God.” 
Our author asks, Why did God the Father demand the suffering and 
death of Christ? and answers, “There is a mystery here which we 
are unable to penetrate.” So say we all. Like the “angels,” we 
“desire to look into”’ these things, but the line of our vision cannot 
reach the depths of this divine mystery. Unable fully to comprehend, 
we here bow down and worship him who “ died for our sins according 


to the Scriptures.” 
GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Knowledge of Life; being a Contribution to the Study of 
Religions. By H. J. Harald. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
London: Archibald, Constable & Co., 1896, pp. viii + 333, 12mo.) 
There are few more unsatisfactory tasks than reading and estimating a 
book attempting to deal witha great and vital subject prepared by a writer 
who is quite unfitted for his work, though evidently in earnest. Such 
an attempt has been made by the writer of this book. His heart is 
right, but his head is hopelessly wrong. With no knowledge of history 
of philosophy, with a psychology all awry, with no literary skill, with 
a bitter despite of the church, and yet with a love for humanity and a 
desire to benefit mankind, he proposes to supply a new religion, the 
essential characteristics of which he describes, and whose beneficent 
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results he enumerates. This religion is the religion of science. The 
god of this religion is the spirit which animates an individual, prompt- 
ing him to all that is high and noble, and warning him against that 
which is low and degrading. It is the result of evolution through one’s 
ancestors. It is oneself, and yet above oneself. The right is that 
which makes us evolve upward, the wrong is that which hinders evolu- 
tion. The good is that which produces happiness, evil is that which 
produces misery. Both good and evil are, to be sure, social, as well as 
individual. To help society evolve is good, because at the same time 
you yourself evolve. Immortality consists in the leaving behind you a 
good influence which will help futureevolution. True prayer is addressed 
to the god within oneself. Such aresome of the remarkable religious 
positionsof Mr. Harald. Hecloses witha creed which reads as follows: 
“‘I believe in the God that is within me dictating to me what is right; 
that this power descended to me from and through my ancestors, who 
thus live again in me; that I must use this to the best advantage, and 
hand it on pure and strong to my descendants in whom I shall live 
again. I believe that the highest aim of man is perfect happiness, and 
that this will be obtained by conquering environment. I believe that 
all bad actions will recoil upon me, and lower me in the scale of evolu- 
tion, removing me from my wished-for end. Finally, I believe that a 
life in harmony with this creed will lead me to the highest attainable 
end: perfection: the state of being God.” 

Evidently the author is a young man whom the years will teach 
wisdom, or an old man who has begun too late.— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Die Grundbegriffe christlicher Weltanschauung. Eine philosophi- 
sche Studie von Dr. med. Sigismund Kréger, Sen. (Leipzig: A. Dei- 
chert’sche Verlagsbuchh. Nachf., Geo. Béhme, 1896, pp. 120, M. 1.75.) 
The author writes—so he says—‘“to attempt a mediation of the 
understanding for those who have not recognized the rational in the 
Christian religion and on that account are hostile in their attitude 
thereto.” From theoretical considerations we become certain of no 
object in such a way as we do through actual experience. Therefore 
God must be experienced. Experience mediates in all regions of true 
knowledge. Christianity is in the first place life, not doctrine. It 
can be understood only by him who experiences it. A Christian is 
one who has entered into the most intimate fellowship of life and love 
with Christ. A compact and suggestive book; but better in religion 
than philosophy.— GrorcE B. Foster. 
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The Sacred City of the Ethiopians; being a Record of Travel and 
Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. Theodore Bent. New edition. 
(London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896, pp. 
xvi + 369, 8vo, cloth, with illustrations and a map.) The recent 
death of Mr. Bent lends a melancholy interest to a new edition of this 
attractive account of his travels and researches in Abyssinia in 1893. 
In spite of manifold dangers he penetrated to Axum, the ancient seat 
of the Ethiopian-Arabic kingdom, and obtained copies of numerous 
inscriptions there, as well as photographs of the ruins and other 
remains. These are of special value because they illustrate the Arabic 
influence upon Ethiopian culture and furnish materials for the knowl- 
edge of the ancient and great Axumite kingdom. These copies of 
inscriptions were placed in the hands of Professor D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, 
and an appendix of fifty pages from his pen contains an admirable 
philological discussion. This new edition, which appeared about the 
time of the contest between Italy and Abyssinia and derived special 
interest therefrom, seems to have no additions of importance.—G. S. 
GoopsPEED. 


Altarabische Parallelen zum Alten Testament zusammengestellt von 
Dr. Georg Jacob, Privatdocenten an der Universitat Halle. (Berlin, 
Mayer & Miiller, 1897, pp. 25, 8vo, M. 1.) This is Heft IV of Studien in 
arabischen Dichtern by Dr. Jacob, and contains some parallels to the 
Old Testament from old Arabic writers. To many parallels, which 
writers before him have quoted, he merely alludes. But as many of 
these works are not in the hands of everyone, the writer could have 
made his Heft more useful by quoting these parallels. But since this 
has not been the case, we thank the author for what he has given us.— 
B. Pick. 


The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D. New edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897, pp. xii + 288, cloth, $2.50.) When this 
book first appeared it was recognized as a masterly production. Written 
in aclear style and full of the largest learning, it easily took a foremost 
place in discussions of the subject. The only criticism which one could 
pass upon it was that it was hardly full enough in some of its discus- 
sions. Several editions have been demanded since it was first published, 
and now it appears again in a new and thorougly revised edition, with 
fuller statements on many points. We congratulate the author upon 
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his soundness of judgment and his clearness of statement, as well as 
upon the admirable temper which the book has preserved. May the 
demand for it constantly increase, and it continue to be a means for 
the dissemination of broader and truer views of the literary character 
of the Hexateuch.— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Die Therapeuten und die Philonische Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des hellenistischen Judentums. Von Paul 
Wendland. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1896. Besonderer Abdruck aus 
dem zweiundzwanzigsten Supplementband der /Jahrbiicher fiir classt- 
sche Philologie, pp. 695-771.) Eusebius of Cesarea, Hist. ecc/., 11, 16, 
17, cites this tract of Philo to prove the existence of Christian mon- 
astic orders in the first century. H. Gratz, 1856 ff., disputed the Phil- 
onic origin of the tract,and in 1879 P. E. Lucius, Die Therapeuten, 
rejected the book as a Christian forgery by an author living shortly 
before Eusebius and intending to bolster up monastic institutions. 
Lucius’ followers were many and influential (Harnack, Schiirer, 
Hilgenfeld, Siegfried in part, J. Drummond, Hatch, W. Robertson 
Smith, etc.). Against Lucius wrote L. Massebieau (Paris, 1889), Cony- 
beare (Oxford, 1895), and Wendland. Conybeare’s book is impor- 
tant chiefly for the restoration of the text, on the basis of the 
Armenian and Latin versions, and for his excursus on the authorship. 
Every contribution to our knowledge of Philo from the pen of 
the joint-author of the*new critical edition of Philo’s works is 
welcome to students of Hellenistic literature. Whatever our view as 
to date and authorship of the wept Biov Gewpyrixod, high praise is due to . 
Wendland’s small but valuable brochure. The author begins (1) by 
speaking of the direct and indirect transmission of the text—of which 
there exist several Greek manuscripts, all younger than the Armenian 
version (before 450 A. D.),and a Latin translation (of about 400 A. 
D.), both older than the archetype of our extant Greek MSS., and 
in many cases better; he then (2) discusses its place among the genu- 
ine writings of Philo and contemporary Jewish literature, tracing its 
date back to at least the time of Origen, and its use by Clement of 
Alexandria, thereby disproving the theory of its origin in the third or 
fourth century and assigning it to the first century. Here is a weak 
point in Wendland’s strong arguments. The reverse might just as well 
be the case; no decisive arguments can be adduced here in favor of the 
early date of the tract. (See also Siegfried, Protest. Kirchenzeitg., 1896, 
No. 42); (3) specially worthy of attention—the author’s chapter on 
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language and style, internal evidence from the language, as compared 
with Philo’s genuine works, especially the Apology and the trofercxd, 
that are good Philonic; coincidences are adduced that are organic; 
morphology, syntax, and here especially the syntax of the prepositions, 
always of some peculiar character in an individual author, conform to 
all that we know of Philo’s language and style; (4) the Philonic 
description of the Therapeutai, whom Wendland proves to have been a 
Jewish sect, a society of Jewish scribes, upheld by Philo as the true 
ascetic philosophers in contradistinction to the contention of Chaere- 
mon the Stoic (Porphyr., De adst., IV, 6, 7). Here also Siegfried, /oc. 
cit., agrees with Wendland. (5) Explanation of the origin of the Ther- 
apeutai, and (6) refutation of the theory of Lucius and others that 
they were Christians. Wendland’s results as to the real character of 
the Therapeutai are, of course, rather negative ; he cannot arrive at any 
definite conclusion owing to the meager sources of information. What 
Wendland has proved to his own satisfaction and that of many of his 
readers are these two points: (a) Philo, the author of the tract, and (4) 
the Therapeutai a Jewish sect. Pp. 769-70 contain “ Nachtrage” 
directed mainly against E. Schiirer, to which the latter replied in 
Theoleg. Litstg., 1896, No. 12, cols. 313-16.—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Legends of the Virgin and Christ, with Special Reference to Literature 
and Art. By H. A. Guerber. (New York: Dod, Mead & Co., 1896, 
pp. xx-++ 277, 12mo.) A very complete collection of the almost 
infinite variety of apocryphal tales connecting themselves with the 
birth, boyhood, and death of Christ is made in this book. These are 
interesting, not merely on account of the fact that art and literature 
have made use of them, but also because they illustrate the universal 
tendencies of religion wherever found to glorify and magnify the lives 
of religious founders. Suggestive hints are afforded, also, in the nar- 
ratives of this book toward an understanding of the origin and popu- 
larity of the worship of the Virgin. Clear illustration is given of the 
power of popular religious legends to dominate the life and to influence 
the thought of the church. Logic is nothing, poetry and pathos are 
everything. Protestantism may perhaps find a useful lesson on the 
power o_ reigious investigation lurking amidst these odd apocryphal 
legends; and the religious poet and dreamer may well say, “ Let me 
make the legends of a religion, and I care not who constructs its 
theology.” Some admirable photo-engravings lend attractiveness to 
this useful little volume.— G. S. GOODSPEED. 
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The Problem of Jesus. By George Dana Boardman. Revised and 
enlarged. (Philadelphia: Am. Baptist Publication Soc., 1897, pp. 62, 
cloth, 50c.) This is a new edition of a book which first appeared in 
1891. “The problem of Jesus is twofold. First: a philosophical 
problem— How will you account for him? Secondly: a practical 
problem — What will you do with him?” The vocabulary of the author 
compels a use of the dictionary and of reflective powers. The analysis 
of character is subtle and suggestive. The classification of the men 
who have been influenced by Jesus would furnish topics of biographical 
and historical studies for a lifetime. Every page is suggestive, and the 
argument is clear, strong, and cumulative—C. R. HENDERSON. 


Philologica Sacra. Bemerkungen iiber die Urgestalt der Evangelien 
und der Apostelgeschichte, von Eberhard Nestle. (Berlin: Verlag von 
Reuther & Reichard, 1896, pp. 59, 8vo, M. 1.60.) Nestle, more than any 
other living student of the Old and the New Testament, is the scientific 
successor of the late Paul de Lagarde, the like of whom the world has 
seldom seen. Like Lagarde, Nestle has worked along the lines of Old 
and New Testament criticism and literature as well as in the field of 
Septuagint research and Semitic philology. Like Lagarde he empha- 
sizes the importance of textual criticism, and this work is one of the 
many fruits of his labors in those directions. The main portion of the 
treatise is an answer to a polemic on p. 174 of Arnold Meyer’s Jesu 
Muttersprache.* Meyer’s objections and attacks are answered in a most 
conclusive manner. We assent heartily to the three general proposi- 
tions touching the treatment of Nestle’s subject (pp. 3 ff.), viz.: (1) the 
question at issue is that of a common Semitic, Hebrew, or Aramaic orig- 
inal of the synoptic texts, not of one alone ; (2) differences in the synoptic 
texts among themselves are to be explained either as variants of the trans- 
lators or as results of the individual liberty of the narrator; (3) an 
intimate knowledge of the languages of Biblical Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and cognate dialects is a prerequisite to work along these lines, as also 
a knowledge of the manner observed by ancient translators. He sums 
up on p. 43: “ We know of Aquila’s translation of the Old Testament 
that there was a double recension, a secundam editionem quam Hebracit 
kat axpiBeav vocant, as Jerome assures us. Why should not the same 
have been the case with a New Testament writing? It is not my task 
properly to discuss the origin of the gospel narrative and its sources. 

*For a review of this book see AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. I, pp. 


188-90. 
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By mere chance I approached the subject. But now that I do so, I 
believe to have found the way by which a more correct understanding 
of the gospel history can be obtained than has hitherto been done.” 
Pp. 45-54 contain miscellaneous remarks, mostly of textual character, 
on passages from the gospels and Acts, followed by “ Nachtragliches 
statt eines Vorwortes,” pp. 55-9. The “two-document” hypothesis 
does not bother Nestle, who shows also in this pamphlet his immense 
linguistic attainments and acumen. He applies his theory of a Hebrew 
original of the New Testament history — maintained for the gospel of 
Matthew throughout the entire ancient church —also to Mark, and to 
parts of Luke and the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. In gen- 
eral, he maintains that we must separate from the original Semitic nucleus 
the original Greek additions of the recensions. Of special interest 
are the author’s observations on réAeos (Matt. 5 : 48) =oixtippwv (Luke 
6: 36), both going back to the 7/ nbdw (also see Nestle in Stud. u. Krit., 
1896, 737-9); on Bethphage and Dalmanitha; on €#vos "3M, and 
€uxéds ="2M (pp. 28, 36, 57); and on the influence exercised by pop- 
ular etymology on proper names (p. 20). The whole book is a new 
proof of the author’s learning, and betrays from cover to cover the all- 
pervading spirit of de Lagarde. Additions to the Philologica Sacra 
have been published by the author in Hilgenfeld’s Zettschrift f. wiss. 
Theol., 40, 148-9.2—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Die Entstehung des Neuen Testamentes. Von Gustav Kriiger, Professor 
of Theology at Giessen. Zweiter, unveranderter Abdruck. (Freiburg 
i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1896, pp. 27, M. 0.60.) This essay deals 
with the origin, not of the New Testament books, but of the New 
Testament, that is, with the rise of the New Testament canon. It isa 
most admirably clear and informing piece of work, maintaining the 
view that down to 150 A. D., while the Christian church reverenced the 
Lord Jesus and his apostles as the highest authority for its faith, and 
in consequence also the writings which either told their history or came 

?On Semitic originals of some New Testament passages see, ¢. g., the series of 
short articles in the London Academy, 1896, June 27, p. 530; July 4, p. 11; September 5 
(Badham), p. 160; 12 (Herz and Cheyne), p. 184; 26 (Nestle), p. 224; October 3, p. 
245; 10, p. 265. Also Nestle’s articles in Expos. Times, October 1896, pp. 42-3 (Matt. 
5:42 = Luke 6:30; Matt. 5:47 = Luke 6: 34); December, pp. 138-9 (Semitic 
Assonances) ; January 1897, pp. 190-1; February, p. 237; pp. 239-40 (Luke 16: 25); 
August, p. 521 (Matt. 2:9), etc.; Mittheil. u. Nachr. d. deutsch. Palist.-Vereins., 1896, 


pp- 54-5 (Matt, 3:12; Luke 3:17); also Marshall, Axpos. Times, November 1896, 
pp. 90-1; Selbie, zdzd., November, p. 75. 
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from them, yet it had not found occasion to make a definite collection 
of their writings or been led to recognize them individually as Scripture. 
This latter process, according to this view, was the work of the “ Catholic 
church,” both this and the New Testament canon being in fact the 
product of the same cause. Of course, in the brief space of twenty-six 
pages no details can be given and no proof of these positions, but as a 
clear and broad statement of the matter from this point of view the 
essay can hardly be excelled—Ernest DeWitt Burton. 


Ueber die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evangelien. Von D. Paul Ewald, 
ord. Professor der Theologie in Erlangen. [Sonderabdruck aus der 
Neuen kirchlichen Zeitschrift.| (Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchh. Nachf., Geo. Béhme, 1897, pp. iiit+-25, M. 0.75.) This address 
treats, not of the inspiration of the Scriptures, but of the trustworthi- 
ness of the gospels. The doctrine of inspiration would be of value 
only in case the origination, preservation, and interpretation of the 
Scriptures were all inspired. But this hypothesis is rendered impos- 
sible by errors due to imperfect preservation and by manifold con- 
tradiction of interpretation —if so be that God is errorless and self- 
consistent. This aside then, the purpose of the author is to indi- 
cate in broad outlines the way to take in order to certify to ourselves 
ever anew the trustworthiness of the evangelists and of their narra- 
tives, against ever-recurring objections. It is a plain, common-sense 
argument based on internal evidence.— GEORGE B. FOsTER. 


The Origin and Peculiar Characteristics of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
and its Relations to the other Synoptists; being the Ellerton Essay for 
1896. By J. C. Du Buisson, B.A., Late Demy of Magdalen College. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Pamphlet. Pp. 72, 1s. 6d.) This is 
a brief but valuable introduction to the second gospel, dealing mainly 
with the question of its sources and its relation to the other gospels. 
The argument is confessedly based in considerable part on the essay of 
F. H. Woods published in the first volume of the Studia Biblica. The 
writer advocates the theory of an original Mark, differing, however, 
only on minor points from our present gospel. These differences con- 
sist almost entirely in additions and slight modifications by a later 
editor, not at all in the omission of matter now found in Matthew and 
Luke, but absent from the present Mark. The last twelve pages con- 
tain a brief but discriminating discussion of the purpose and character- 
istics of the gospel.—ERNeEsT DEWITT Burton. 
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Acta Apostolorum, sive Luce ad Theophilum liber alter, secundam 
formam que videtur Romanam. Edidit Fridericus Blass. (Lipsie 
in edibus B. G. Teubneri, 1896, pp. xxxii+-96, paper, 12mo, M. 2.) 
It is probably as it should be that our standard editions and translations 
of the New Testament present the so-called eastern text of the book 
of Acts. Atthe same time, the western or Roman text, with its numer- 
ous, sometimes important, variant readings and additions, deserves 
more consideration than it has commonly received. Dr. Blass here 
contributes an instrument of no little value to this end. He has 
attempted to work out this western or Roman text, basing it upon the 
Greek text of Codex Beze (D) with its parallel Latin version, and 
presenting the readings from other Greek and Latin manuscripts, from 
Syriac, Coptic, and Latin versions, and from Greek and Latin fathers. 
The text is printed continuously, with the variants in footnotes, and the 
peculiarities of the western text are presented to the eye by the means 
of spaced type (which indicates readings supported by Greek manu- 
scripts), or perpendicular type (which indicates readings with only Latin 
or Syriac support). The critical apparatus is, therefore, supplied for the 
reconstruction and estimate of the western text, and Dr. Blass’ work 
will be appreciated and used. In the preface he has taken occasion to 
restate his hypothesis of the two Lucan recensions, set forth in his Acta 
Apostolorum (1895), and to defend it against the adverse criticism of 
many scholars, German and English. A careful consideration is also 
given to the authorities for the text—C. W. Votaw. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations of the Writings of the Fathers 
down to A. D. 325. Original supplement to the American edition. 
Edited by Allan Menzies, D.D. Vol. IX. (New York: Christian 
Literature Company, 1896, $4.) Every scrap of new information on 
this period is eagerly sought. This volume is sure to have a most favor- 
able reception, because it supplements important deficiencies. For 
instance: “A portion of a gospel has been recovered which was read 
in the latter part of the second century in certain Christian churches, 
and purports to be the work of the apostle Peter.” . . . . “The epistles 
of Clement have recovered their concluding portions,” and there are 
“portions of two of the most important commentaries of Origen... .” 

“The circumstances of these various discoveries, and also of others 
of a similar nature, are stated in the introduction prefixed by the writers 
in this volume to the various pieces, and it will be seen that scholars 
of many lands have taken part in them.” The Diatesseron of Tatian 
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is here for the first time translated from Arabic into English.—J. W. 
MONCRIEF. 


Die Ambrosianischen Tituli. Eine litterarhistorisch-archaologische 
Studie von Sebastian Merkle. Mit einer Ausgabe der Tituli als 
Anhang. Sonderabdruck aus der Rémischen Quartalschrift, X, 185-222. 
(Rom, 1896; Freiburg i. B.: Herder’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung ; St. 
Louis: B. Herder; pp. 42, $0.22 met.) Franz Juret published in 1589, 
in Vol. VIII of Bibliotheca Patrum (edited by M. de la Bigne, Paris), 
twenty-one distichs that are supposed to have been titles by Ambro- 
sius written originally under paintings in the church at Milan. With- 
out giving his own source, Juret introduced them : “incipiunt disticha 
sancti Ambrosii de diversis rebus quae in basilica Ambrosiana scripta 
sunt.” Almost all recent editors of Ambrosius and critics of early 
Christian literary monuments have denied their genuineness, with the 
exception of de Rossi, Juscript. Christ., Vol. II, 1, p. 160, whom 
Merkle follows. Our author argues that Ambrosius has always been 
known as the author of some metrical inscriptions, graven in stone, 
etc., and thus preserved longer. There are good reasons, also, in 
favor of the genuineness of these twenty-one distichs, “##udi, as the 
work of Ambrosius. External witnesses are these: (1) Juret’s intro- 
ductory words, which, however, cannot be proved to have rested on 
older sources; (2) traces, though very faint, of early, lost collections 
and sayings; (3) a line from these distichs preserved in two codices of 
the ninth century ; (4) a remark by Gennadius, De vir. i//., 13 ; (5) their 
imitation in Prudentius’ Dittochacum, whose genuineness, though 
doubted by many, our author is about to show conclusively. The dis- 
tichs themselves show great probability of Ambrosian authorship. 
Type and symbolism show nothing that militates against their being 
the work of Ambrosius; in style and languge they agree with other 
acknowledged writings of the bishop, as Biraghi has shown. The 
writer of these tituli does not yet know the Vulgate, which would be 
impossible in post-Ambrosian times. Neither can the iconographic 
objections, raised by many, be upheld. The description given by the 
tituli refers to pictures which could easily have existed at that time. 
(This, however, is denied by many important critics.) The author 
finally traces the original order of the whole cycle, according to which 
he prints the text of the twenty-one tituli, which to students of 
Ambrose must be a welcome addition ; together with the critical appa- 
ratus to these, from Biraghi’s edition, which, however, is so vague and 
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indefinite in its language as to be anything but convincing. In gen- 
eral we must say that the author has not proved to our satisfaction 
that this cycle of distichs was known in the fourth century, their very 
nature pointing rather to the sixth. The author deserves our thanks 
for bringing this question up again for discussion; he himself cannot 
and will not claim to have uttered the last deciding word in this matter. 
—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


The Boniface. By the Rev. J. Gregory Smith, M.A., Hon. LL.D., 
Edinburgh. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1896, 106 pp., 1s. 6d.) 
This little book is one of Zhe Fathers for English Readers. It is 
made up chiefly from the correspondence of Boniface and from the 
Vita Bonifactt by Willibald, a companion of Boniface. The work is 
well done. Many interesting and central facts about the great mis- 
sionary are brought out. An introduction gives some of the leading 
features of the state of Europe at this time. Then follow accounts of 
his early life, his ‘missionary skirmishes,” his more serious and per- 
manent work in Thuringia and Franconia. Boniface worked largely 
under the direction of Rome. While he was a man of independence, 
convictions, and persistency, he always sought advice in cases of pecu- 
liar difficulty. It is interesting to see that the church even at the 
opening of the eighth century is far advanced in corruption, and that 
this sincere man of action kindly but firmly rebukes these departures 
from faith and righteouness. The selections from his letters at the 
close of the volume throw light on the character of the man, and the 
reader will wish there had been many more of them. A good map 
is a great desideratum.— J. W. MONCRIEF. 


An Introduction to Theology: Its Principles, its Branches, its Results, 
and its Literature. By Alfred Cave, A.B., D.D., Principal and Professor 
of Theology of Hackney College, London. Second edition, largely 
rewritten. (Edinbugh: T. & T. Clark; New York: imported by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, pp. xiii+ 610, $4.50.) This revised edition 
of Dr. Cave’s most useful work, though, as the author says, largely 
rewritten, differs rather in detail than in essential characteristics 
from the former edition. Aside from the revision of the lists of books, 
the most notable changes are as follows: The section “What is 
Religion ?” has been rewritten, the matter on pp. 47-57 being largely 
new. Pp. 77-9 and 87-9 show revision and enlargement. Pp. 123- 
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45, devotional books, and books on theology in general, and pp. 
327-40, on biblical archeology, are almost entirely new matter. On 
the other hand, the section entitled “Outline of Natural Theology,” 
contained in the old edition, pp. 144-8, has been omitted from the 
treatment of that subject. The work is characterized by a broad and 
just conception of the field and sources of theology, and its lists of 
literature on the various themes, though of course not complete, are 
judiciously made up. Alike for its exposition of the relations of the 
different departments of theological science to one another and for its 
bibliographical information, it is a most useful handbook for all students 
of theology.—ERNEsT DEWITT BurTON. 


An Ethical Movement. A Volume‘of Lectures. By W. L. Sheldon, 
Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. (New York and London: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896, pp. xvi, 349, $1.75.) This book reveals 
the workings of an earnest, grave, and essentially conservative mind 
One feels that its author has made no changes from the accepted religious 
tradition lightly or light-heartedly. Though his emphasis is on ethics, 
which he believes to be possible without religious faith, he is through- 
out reverent toward religion ; he speaks of the “ sublime sacraments of 
the church,” and his ultimate aim appears to be by throwing the stress 
on moral issues to be able “to restore the right hold for religion.” 
Sometimes, indeed, ethics is made into a sort of religion of itself, and, 
in one place, he even says that it will be the “ one surviving standpoint 
for the future religion and the future church ;” but it is possible that 
this is an exaggeration— he confesses that to give ethics its true place 
in religion once more it “ may be even necessary to give to this aspect 
an exaggerated degree of interest.” Ordinarily, however, he uses “ reli- 
gion” in its commonly accepted sense — and the student of religious 
psychology and philosophy proper will find food for reflection in such 
chapters as “ Being Religious —— What it Means,” and “ How People of 
Many Minds’Can Use the Word ‘God.’” The author’s treatment of 
marriage, government, property, and social ideals is cautious and con- 
servative — some will say at points ultra-conservative ; as to marriage 
he says, “I take my stand with the Roman Catholic church.” A 
characteristic chapter is “The Difficulty for the Idealist in Taking 
Sides on Questions of the Day.” Everywhere one feels the stress of a 
strong nature, conscientiously weighing its duty, hesitating to act in 
any new way till fully assured, but capable of powerful action when 
conviction is reached. Mr. Sheldon modestly speaks of his as only a 
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“personal statement,” but his colleagues in what is called the “ Ethical 
movement ” will none the less welcome it, and be proud of this addition 
to their by no means extensive literature —WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


Christianity and Property. By Albert E. Waffle. (Philadelphia: 
Am. Baptist Publication Soc., 1897, pp. 106, cloth, 50c.) Twelve 
pages are given to quotations of passages in the New Testament relat- 
ing to property. There is no attempt to give the Old-Testament 
view of wealth. The notions of Tolstoi are subjected to analysis, 
although that eccentric writer is not mentioned by name. The criti- 
cism of communistic interpretations of the teachings of Jesus is clear 
and convincing. Several practical problems of Christian duty are dis- 
cussed in a sensible way under the heads acquisition, consecration, and 
distribution. C. R. HENDERSON. 


The China Mission Handbook. First Issue. Prepared by a com- 
mittee. (Shanghai: American Presbyterian Mission Press, 1896, pp. 436, 
2 parts.) Thisisa most interesting and useful book, not merely to stu- 
dents of missions, but also to students of religion. It opens with a 
series of brief articles upon such subjects as Confucianism, by Dr. Faber; 
Buddhism, by Drs. Richard, Edkins, and others; on Taoism, by Drs. 
Faber and Martin; Mohammedanism, the Secret Sects of China, etc. 
Some of these are, indeed, compilations from previous writings by the 
authors, but in these cases they are from books which are hardly access- 
ible to western scholars. An exception must be made in the case of 
the extract from Dr. Washburn’s article on Mohammedanism in the 
Parliament of Religions report. The second part of the book consists 
of a series of reports from the various missionary societies doing work 
in China. Several maps of districts in China, on which the mission sta- 
tions are marked, conclude the volume. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of such a handbook will become a regular yearly affair.— 
G. S. GOODSPEED. 


The Conservative Principle in Our Literature. By William R. Wil- 
liams, D.D. (Philadelphia: Am. Baptist Publication Soc., 1897, pp. 
g1; paper, 25c.; cloth, soc.) Filial piety has reproduced a paper, first 
published fifty years ago, from the graceful pen of one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of the Baptist denomination. The definition of 
literature includes “the whole literary intercourse of the people, 
whether that intercourse be oral or written.” The author discusses 
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certain destructive tendencies in American life: the mechanical and 
utilitarian spirit, passion, lawlessness, false liberalism, superstition. 
The remedy is not to be found in legislation, education, philosophy, 
nor in general knowledge. “The cross of Christ is the only con- 
servative principle of our literature.” It protects life against the evil 
tendencies which are the peril of our society, and for it no substitute 
can be found. By the cross of Christ he means Christian truth and 
conduct. The style is chaste, transparent, strong, a fitting dress for 
the serious, tender, and persuasive teaching.— C. R. HENDERSON. 
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WHEN THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM” HAS DONE 1Ts WORK. By THOMas 
Davipson ; Jnternational Journal of Ethics, July 1897. 

THE thinking portion of the world is rapidly assuming a new 
attitude toward Christianity and its basal documents. 

Various sciences have disproved the validity of biblical statements. 

Historical research is disproving the Bible’s historicity, while ethical 
‘reflection is proving that its moral sanctions are far from the highest, 
and that they have been long outgrown. 

But the church in general is indifferent to these results. To this 
attitude the science of higher criticism is about to put an end. Its 
results are to be sown broadcast by clergymen in good standing. What 
will be the result ? 

I. Higher criticism is the application of ordinary canons and 
methods of literary and historical criticism to the books of the Bible. 

II. Work so far has been done mainly in the Old Testament. The 
result, in a word, is that Hebrew history and thought, instead of being 
a series of supernatural miracles and revelations, have become an intel- 
ligible process of natural evolution. 

Among the particular results of the higher criticism may be men- 
tioned the following : 

t The law is the result of the teaching of the prophets. 

(2) Mosaic law dates from the captivity. Deuteronomy from 
Josiah’s reformation. 

(3) What little is known of the Hebrews previous to Samuel is 
mostly tendentious legend. 

accounts of the creation, fall, etc., are myths, mostly of 
Babylonian origin. 

(5) Hebraic history was recast during and after the captivity, to 
give divine authority to certain theories and institutions; and thereby 
robbed of historicity. 

prophecy is choice poetry elaborately prepared. 

(7) Prophecy always has reference to current events, and its foretold 

blessings are always confined to this present world. 
1116 
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(8) The Messiah is unknown to the Old Testament, “Messiah” 
being applied to various anointed ones. 

These examples might be multiplied indefinitely. Zrgo, it is no 
longer possible to consider the Jews as, in any special sense, a chosen 
people and the depositories of special revelation, or to maintain that 
the prophets prophesied of Christ. 

As for the New Testament, the impression prevails that when the 
higher criticism has done its worst for it, Christianity’s fundamental 
beliefs will remain intact. The futility of this belief is evident to any- 
one who knows how completely Jesus’ Messianic and divine claims are 
based upon the former. 

III. The higher criticism has yet to do for the New Testament 
what it has done for the Old, and to present its final results in the 
“‘Polychrome Bible.” 

Among the results already accomplished are the following : 

(1) The New Testament is a compilation, gradually formed through 
the second, third, and fourth centuries. 

(2) We have no account of Jesus’ doings from an eyewitness, the 
gospels being written after 70 A. D. 

(3) Generally speaking, the books of the New Testament were not 
written by the men whose names they bear. 

(4) The Jews had several conceptions of the Messiah, chief being 
the preéxilic and the apocalyptic ones. 

(5) Jesus combined these two with a third—the “Servant of the 
Yahveh” idea—and carried out his own conception of the Messiah in 
his life and death. 

(6) While Palestinian Jews looked for a Messiah, the “ Dispersion” 
expected a personified “Word.” In John’s gospel Jesus is identified 
with a Hellenized form of this. 

(7) The historic Jesus made no claim to deity and refused to work 
miracles. 

(8) Christianity’s rise and spread can be satisfactorily explained by 
the ordinary agencies which make human history. 

IV. The higher criticism will thus eliminate the miraculous from 
history and discredit, as superstition, whatever pretends to be a divine 
revelation, not explicable by its laws. 

It will thus hasten the final triumph of pure science, and then we 
shall cease assuming that we have any privileged information regarding 
the nature or ulterior purpose of the supernatural author of the uni- 
verse. The God of “revealed” theology is only an unconscious induc- 
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tion from an exceedingly crude, narrow, and unsystematized experience. 
Instead of regretting the obsolescence of this God, every rational being 
will rejoice to find him replaced by a God who, being the very principle 
of explanation of all that is known, must be the most scrutable and 
intelligible of beings, no matter whether he prove impersonal, super- 
personal, personal, or multipersonal. 

V. So the purified faith of the future will take its stand on science, 
—science of nature and of that for which nature is, viz., spirit. 

Surely it is not so sad to be in the position of Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and other truth-seekers, who fearlessly sought to penetrate the 
riddle of existence and to lead worthy lives—lives that shame those 
of most believers in revelation. Between them and us lie two thou- 
sand years of rich human experience. And it is only a distrust, fostered 
by sycophantic supernaturalism, of “mere human reason” as a guide 
to life, that keeps us from reaching a far deeper insight into the truths 
that give life its meaning than any that revelation ever offered. 

It is beyond doubt that existence is moral to the core, that every 
spirit is infinite, eternal, and, therefore, also free, free to work out an 
eternally increasing blessedness for itself and others. What more can 
we ask for ? 

The purified creed has many other advantages. 

(1) It can retain, in ennobled form, all that was valuable in the old 
creed. 

(2) It can be taught in our schools, as a basis for ethical life, which 
demands virtue as the one eternally desirable thing in the universe. 

(3) It will demand, for its intelligent acceptance, the exercise of 
our highest intellectual faculties, which have become either atrophied 
or corrupted through supernaturalism. 

(4) It will form an ethical and religious foundation upon which all 
men can meet. 

(5) It will blot out the cruel line between religious and “merely 
moral” life, and make duty the one universal, religious rite. 

(6) It will be capable of endless development. 

These advantages, while depriving us of the privilege of being lazy, 
thoughtless, and superstitious, suggest an outlook which should make us 
welcome the results of the higher criticism with the utmost confidence 
as the conditions of a new era. 

The article does not aim to be original, but to reflect the results of the higher 


criticism. Since, however, it summarizes the conclusions of only the most radical 
critics, it is one-sided and unfair. Who denies Messianic prefiguration in the Old 
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Testament? Who adheres to the former position of some students that the date of 
the authorship of the gospels and epistles is to be placed in the third and fourth, or 
even second century? Written ostensibly in the interest of science and religion, the 
article does not satisfy the rational thought of the former, but wounds the feelings of 
the latter, while its philosophic affiliation is with nothing more respectable than absurd 
naturalism. 

GEORGE B. FOsTeEr. 


UBER DEN QUELLENWERT DER SYNOPTISCHEN EVANGELIEN. Von Lic. 
E. G. SteupE; Der Beweis des Glaubens, 1897, Heft 3, 4, 5, pp- 
89-101, 138-64, 189-206. 


RECENT discussions concerning the credibility of the synoptic 
gospels have yielded three important results: (1) that the time of their 
composition cannot decide upon their value as historical sources; (2) 
that their narratives are not in a strict sense historical accounts; (3) 
that the words and sayings of Jesus are in this respect superior to the 
historical narratives. 

It is very possible that factors such as Holtzmann emphasizes — for 
instance, among others, that the prophetic and inspired persons in the 
early Christian communities transferred to Jesus the Old Testament 
Messianic ideal, and ascribed to him, unwarrantably, deeds greater than 
the most eminent of the Old Testament, worthies were supposed to have 
performed — may have been operative in the oral and written traditions 
to which our gospels go back. It is the work of the critic to ascertain 
if and in how far this has actually occurred. To this end the words 
and discourses of Jesus claim first attention, since the gospels are not 
primarily histories, but compositions intended to awaken and to 
strengthen faith. But our gospels, nevertheless, contain historical 
matter which invites credence. Hence the question arises, Shall we or 
shall we not accept all that they relate of the deeds of Jesus and of his 
miracles, and just as they relate them? Previous investigation does 
not enable us to reply confidently in the affirmative, though excluding 
the possibility of positive denial. To reach amore definite conclusion 
such a new starting point is needed as is afforded by those sayings of 
Jesus which present-day criticism pronounces best attested. 

These are, in the first place, found in our present Matthew and 
Luke, who preserve, though in a somewhat different form, that collection 
of Ady originally compiled by the apostle Matthew. In addition to 
these sections, common to Matthew and Luke, we have others common 
to these with Mark, who has not used the Aéya; who also preserves in his 
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gospel that tradition of which the basis was Peter’s preaching. Finally 
there appears throughout the discourses of the synoptic gospels a 
nucleus of an entirely individual character, whose genuineness is indis- 
putable. From these assured results of criticism it must jst be 
determined with what the discourses of Jesus furnish us concerning 
his own conception of his person and work, viz., his sedf-consciousness ; 
and, second, what these same sections set forth concerning his deeds and 
miracles. 

1. An examination is made of fourteen sections, not as.comprising 
all those sayings of Jesus which are genuine, but as representative utter- 
ances, covering the greater part of his ministry." These are Matt. 9: 
15-17; Mark 2: 27-28; Matt. 5: 21-48; Luke 11: 31, 32; Luke to: 
23,24; Mattr1o:15; Mark 9:37; Matt. 9:2; Matt. 12: 22-32; Matt. 
11: 7-11; Mark 12: 35-37; Luke 10: 21-24; Matt. 26: 26-29; Matt. 
26:64. Thus seven sections are common to all three gospels, five 
common to the first and third, ove is peculiar to Matthew, and one to 
Mark. Where the accounts differ in particulars or arrangement, a 
consideration of the general trend of the gospel, of the connection 
into which the sayings are brought, and a comparison of their wording, 
restore to us somewhat exactly their original form. 

This done, it appears that Jesus had a most exalted idea of his own 
person and work. Thus he places his preaching on a level higher 
than that of Jonah—his wisdom than that of Solomon. He represents 
himself to be a perfect interpreter of the law, even as a new law-giver, 
and claims for himself the right of Sabbath legislation against the strict 
letter of the law. He possesses authority (éfoveia) to forgive sins; 
claims that to himself as Messiah the promises of Psalm 110 refer; 
pronounces his disciples happy in being privileged to hear what the 
prophets desired to hear, but heard not, and threatens with fearful doom 
that city which will not receive the preaching of his messengers. These 
and other expressions of his Messianic consciousness (cf. the signifi- 
cance of the words in connection with the institution of the Last Sup- 
per, and his answer before the Sanhedrin, as to his continued exist- 
ence), that he is in complete and exclusive possession of the truth and 
knowledge of God, are in that utterance of Jesus (Matt. 11: 25-30 and 


See the parallel passages in A Harmony of the Gospels, by Stevens and Burton. 
The references given above are those which the writer has seemed to regard as in form 
or connection most closely approximating to the original sources. ‘The arrangement 
of the ‘oracles’ from Matthew’s original collection is more original in Luke, the word- 
ing more original in our Matthew.” 
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Luke 10: 21-24) merged into one majestic expression, than which there 
is nothing loftier in the synoptic gospels, which is like an “aérolite 
from the Johannean heaven.” 

2. It remains to be seen what these best-attested sayings of Jesus 
set forth in particular concerning his miracles. Four instances are 
considered, which stand in such intimate relation to the speeches in 
which they are found that they must be regarded as integral parts of 
them (Matt. 9: 1-8; Matt. 12: 22-32, and parallels), or as inexplicable, 
unless they gave rise to the speeches (Matt. 11: 20-24; 11:4, 5, and 
parallels). Asa result it appears: (1) that Jesus performed cures not 
only upon minds diseased, but those sick in body, and not only on 
those whose bodily disease was psychically conditioned, nor in few 
instances, but in great numbers; (2) that Jesus had a clear and complete 
consciousness that he was able to do and that he did extraordinary 
deeds ; (3) and that he conceived these deeds to be an essential part of 
his Messianic office, and to be miracles in an absolute sense. That 
theory, therefore, which explains miracles in accordance with known 
laws of nature, and makes Jesus, surprised at his first success, regard 
them, in self-deception, as deeds which he as the Messiah was divinely 
empowered to perform, is impossible. For, in the two instances most 
fully attested (Matt. 9: 1-8; 12: 22-32), (a) faith as a spirit-exciting 
and body-controlling influence was absent ; (4) Jesus was always con- 
fident and certain in his action ; (¢c) the results were immediate ; (d) 
physical wneans were not necessary, in the cases mentioned not employed ; 
(e) the variety and number of instances (cf. Matt. 11: 4, 5; Luke 7: 22) 
exclude the possibility of assigning them to that class of nervous or 
imaginary disorders, curable by psychical or magnetic treatment. 
Finally, if Jesus were in this self-deceived, it is impossible to say in 
what he was not. Since his self-consciousness as to his miracles is a 
fact, his entire Messianic consciousness must therewith stand or fall. 

Since from the above-named starting point this sure result has been 
attained, the further task of the historian is along this path, in con- 
sideration of the other words and acts of Jesus recorded in the gospels and 
epistles, to arrive at an assured answer to the question, Is and in how 
far is the “Christ of Faith” also the “ Jesus of History ” ? 


While in some instances the method and application of the criticism are somewhat 
overrefined or strained, and do not command immediate acceptance, this article 
yields results of permanent value. It is a strong presentation of the facts which 
make it impossible to accept that which, in respect to the discourses of our Lord, 
criticism pronounces genuine, and to reject those miracles without which the speeches 
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hang in air and become inexplicable. By showing that Jesus considered his 
miracles as an essential part of his work, bound up in the unity of his consciousness, 
the writer has made it impossible to reject the miracles without seriously inpairing, if 
not destroying, the value of Jesus’ testimony to his own being and work. 


Henry Topp DEWOLFE 
FoxBoro, Mass. 


La NOTION BIBLIQUE DE LA DESCENTE DU CHRIST AUX ENFERS. Par 
C. Bruston; Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, January 1897, 
pp. 57-78; March 1897, pp. 169-82. (Since reissued separately, 
with the addition of a discussion of 1 Tim. 3:16, under the 
title, “La Descente du Christ aux enfers.’’ Paris: Fischbacher. 
1897.) 

THE amplified form of the Apostles’ Creed says that Jesus descended 
into hell. In the teaching of Jesus there is not the slightest basis for 
this view. The word in John 20:17 plainly refers only to the time since 
the resurrection. The thought of Acts 2:27 is that the soul of Jesus 
did not come into the possession of sheol. Had the poet wished to 
say that God would not leave his soul 7” sheol, he would have said 
DNA, and not dw. 

In spite of the clear word of Jesus, the belief early spread in the 
church that his soul descended into hades in the moment of death, and 
that in the interval before his resurrection he conquered the powers of 
hell, preached the gospel to the dead, and delivered the Old Testament 
saints out of the subterranean regions. Biblical basis for these views 
are Eph. 4:8 and 1 Pet. 3:19. These passages differ in two points 
from the view of the early church. 

(1) According to ecclesiastical authors and the Apostles’ Creed this 
descent was defore the resurrection of Jesus; according to Paul and 
Peter it was after the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus. 

(2) According to the majority of the fathers the descent of Jesus 
had as its object the deliverance of the righteous of the old covenant 
from hades; according to Paul its object was to conquer the powers of 
darkness, and according to Peter it was to announce the gospel to the 
spirits most guilty and most severely punished. 

In Eph. 4 : 8-10 the word zp@rov, which is added to xaréBy, is the work 
of some copyist who sought to conform the text to the current belief. 
The passage speaks of what is done by the exalted Christ. The descent 
into hell is spiritual, like his descent to his church. 
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One is tempted to compare Col. 2:15 with the passage in Eph., 
but this cannot be done, for the principalities here thought of are not 
infernal, but human. They are the princes of this world (1 Cor. 
2: 6-8). 

The thought of Peter (1 Pet. 3:14-22) agrees essentially with that 
of Paul. Peter makes special mention of the most culpable, but his 
xai rots implies general preaching. The spirits in prison are not men, 
but rebellious angels (see Gen. 6:1-4; Enoch 6—16). Their guilt 
was greater than that of any men, because they were celestial and 
immortal spirits. The patience of God and the small number of the 
saved are mentioned to set in plainer light the disobedience of the 
angels. This interpretation of vss. 18-20 accords with the preceding 
exhortation. 

The thought of Paul and Peter agrees with the essential principles 
of Christianity. It is natural to think that, after toiling for the salva- 
tion of men on the earth, Jesus has continued his work, not only in the 
visible world, but also in the invisible. Could he who came to seek and 
to save the lost leave without witness the millions who died before he came 
and those who in subsequent times have died without knowledge of 
him? It is permitted to think that this preaching to the spirits has 
not been in vain, especially since a word of Jesus justifies us in believ- 
ing that all sins except that against the Holy Spirit may be forgiven in 
the world to come. 

The article of descent into hell ought to be suppressed by the 
Reformed churches, not as being inexact in itself, but as being badly 
placed in the symbol, and consequently giving rise to various false 
ideas. 

In the second part of this discussion, a synopsis of which is not given for lack of 
space, the author speaks of the substitution of the ecclesiastical idea of the descent 
into hell for the apostolic idea, and of the successive deformations of Christian escha- 
tology. He regards the ecclesiastical doctrine of preaching to the dead as a logical 
consequence of the idea of the resurrection of the flesh, and he holds that this doctrine 
came into the church in a reaction against gnosticism. The fact that the preaching 
was put between the death and resurrection of Jesus is thought to be due to Matt. 27: 
52-53. The deformations of Christian eschatology are traced to Jewish notions and 
to the reaction against docetism. 

This article of M. Bruston is one of great interest and value. It shows the utter 
untenableness of the view that Jesus descended into hell or into hades between his 


death and his resurrection. It argues with force, if not conclusively, for a spiritual 
activity of the exalted Christ in the entire invisible world. 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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DER ENTWICKELUNGSGEDANKE IN DER EVANGELISCHEN THEOLOGIE RBIS 
SCHLEIERMACHER. Von FRIEDRICH SCHIELE; Zeitschrift fiir The- 
ologie und Kirche, VII, Heft 2. 


THE term “‘development” was first used by Nicolaus de Cusa in the 
sense of explication or evolution. Leibnitz, in his doctrine of monads, 
used it of the unfolding of the soul’s essence, and since this consists 
of ideas, development with him means enlightenment. Lessing, in his 
Education of the Human Race, made the successive steps of revelation 
the process by which the self-developing understanding arrives at 
clearness of ideas. Semler, the father of the enlightenment theology, 
applied Leibnitz’ idea of gradual development to the Christian revela- 
tion. Scripture statements, being locally and temporally conditioned, 
can be no register of all religious knowledge for all time, but only a 
beginning. Like the early Christian apologists, he disregarded the 
historical elements of Christianity ; dogmas based upon them might be 
of value for the “public” (¢fentiichen) religion of the masses, but 
these and the dogmas which flow from speculative-mystical thought are 
foreign to the “private” (eigenen) religion of the educated and 
enlightened, which is founded on the rational teachings of a natural 
theology. 

Abraham Teller attempted a broad and connected application of 
Leibnitz’ idea to religion. Of this, he said, there are three grades of 
development: first, the Christianity of faith, resting on the authority 
of a teacher and employing history, figures, and parables; second, the 
Christianity of reason, which passes from facts to principles, from reli- 
ance on another’s system to the erection of one’s own; third, the 
religion of the perfect, springing out of truth immediately perceived. 
Men commence with the first and end with the third, not in every case 
passing through the second. 

The Enlightenment, like the Hellenistic Gnosis, failed to inquire 
what “faith” means, and neutralized it by “knowledge.” Akin to 
deism of the better type, it yet made no attempt to get back to nature 
by rejecting the supposed accretions of history, for the “religion of the 
perfect” issued out of a historical process. 

Both education and development were comprehended in Krug’s 
“perfectibility,” which he defined to be “that quality of revealed 
religion by virtue of which it contains the principle (¢. ¢., the deter- 
minate possibility) of a constant development and progress.” Chris- 
tianity needs perfecting, not only subjectively by appropriation, but 
objectively by doctrinal transformation and correction; yet without 
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removing its foundation in God, freedom, and immortality. But this 
“principle” is only formal, and makes out nothing as to the content of 
Christianity. 

Kant shattered the theoretical structure of the Enlightenment, but 
with it acknowledged the primacy of reason in the practical sphere. 
Religion is to be freed from all empirical grounds and externalities, 
and a religion of reason is to take their place. Revelation is the free 
unfolding of inherent divine qualities from a self-developing germ in 
man (¢f. E. Caird’s “germinative principle”); but he does not state 
what this religion of reason is, nor define the aim of the development. 
Christ is indeed to Kant the “personified idea of the good principle,” 
but how ? 

Important among Kantians is Ammon, because his treatment of 
religion was historical. But with him the development of Christianity 
to a world-religion is a development only in the form and mode of 
teaching, not an evolution of the religion itself in its inner essence. 
Rohr, the rationalist, said Jesus aimed at a universal religion; there- 
fore its universal system of religious truth must have its final ground in 
universal human reason. ‘That is, the religion of Jesus = rationalism, 
and has no connection with a doctrine of his person. 

Rationalism lacked the feeling for history, and, accordingly, it 
viewed Christianity one-sidedly as doctrine. The so-called develop- 
ment was rather an evelopment of Christianity out of supposed wrap- 
pings. It was regress, not progress. But when the new speculative 
philosophy and theology of the nineteenth century began to apply 
the notion of development to the various speculative dogmas, the his- 
torical sense was awakened. Herder saw that a religion of pure reason 
(or natural theology) has not been from the first everywhere the same. 
Revelation is not given to men as a ready-made idea; but it is the 
feeling for the invisible in the visible, for the one in the many; it is 
the universal spirit adjusted to the real in nature and history. Schelling, 
in his philosophy of identity, viewed spirit as invisible nature and 
nature as visible spirit. The self-revelation is a historical process. 
Christianity is “the eternal idea,” “the ideal spirit,” ever disrobing 
itself of its old forms of manifestation and clothing itself anew. This 
“ideal principle” is of the very essence of Christianity, and not a 
mere capacity for becoming, like Krug’s “ perfectibility.” The ration- 
alists sought to return to the doctrine of Jesus ; Schelling advocated the 
progressive evolution of religion. Hegel described the essence of 
religion as the exaltation of the finite nature-bound spirit to its freedom 
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in God, and sought to find in every religion a moment in the develop- 
ment of the idea of religion, but in a purely logical way. 

The error common to both speculative and rationalistic thought 
was the assumption that Christianity is essentially doctrine, revelation 
a communication or aquisition of knowledges, and its content objective 
theoretical Weltanschauung rather than subjective spiritual life-deter- 
mination. This error was overcome practically by the Reformers and 
theoretically by Schleiermacher. With him religion has an independent 
basis as a distinct inner quality of the human spirit— namely, feeling 
(Gemiith, Gefith/), and it is, therefore, not interchangeable with doctrine 
or morality. The essence of Christianity is not to be found in a faith 
in facts of history, nor in a principle of reason dialectically disclosed, 
but in she absolutety archetypal person of Jesus Christ—not his empirical 
appearing, but she peculiar determinateness of his God-consciousness. 
This is the eternal infinite principle of Christianity, which exists per- 
fectly in Christ, but did not come to perfect manifestation in his 
empirical life. 


A very concise, clear summary, written from the Ritschlian point of view. 


GEORGE Cross. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE WAHRE BEDEUTUNG DER GLAUBENSRECHTFERTIGUNG. Von Dr. 
ZirzLaFF, Superintendent in Fehrbellin; Studien und Kritiken, 
1897, pp. 489-577- 

Tue Catholic church holds that in connection with justification 
there is a change in the believer’s character; and that this change is 
effected by the believer himself, under the influence of divine grace. 
Justification and sanctification are simultaneous and identical, and both 
alike depend upon human coéperation. 

The Evangelical Lutheran church holds that justification is an act 
of pure grace on God’s part, for the sake of the righteousness of Christ, 
and without the codperation of men. 

In their zeal to guard against the error of the Catholics in mak- 
ing faith meritorious, some of the theologians of the church, follow- 
ing the Formula of Concord, were led to declare that justification is a 
forensic act, a declaration of pardon merely, a matter of God’s judg- 
ment simply, not affecting in any way the believer’s character. Que 
actio, cum sit extra hominem non potest hominem intrinsece mutare 
(Hollaz). 
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This position is untenable, is contrary to the idea of faith, and to 
the doctrines of the reformers and of the Scriptures. 

1. It is untenable. It cannot be defended against the objection 
that the righteousness imputed would then only be putative, not real 
righteousness, and that it implies that God pronounces a man right- 
eous when he is really unrighteous. 

2. It is contrary to the idea of faith. ides, according to the 
symbols of the Evangelical church, is not simply sofitia, or notitia with 
assensus,sbut before all fducia. Luther calls it the living trust upon 
the grace of God. Melanchthon says of it: Quia fides affert spiritum 
sanclum et parit novam vitam in cordibus, necesse est, quod pariat 
spirituales in cordibus (Apol. Confess., III, 4). Faith is never thought 
of except as involving a change in man, a renewal of one’s innermost 
being. 

3. The forensic theory is contrary to the doctrines of the reform- 
ers. (a) It is contrary to the views of Luther. In his sermon “ The 
Freedom of the Christian” he speaks of faith as making righteous, as 
completely changing a man within, uniting him to Christ as bride to 
bridegroom. With Luther “justification and sanctification were not 
two separate experiences, but two events united in one.” See his Ser- 
mon on Good Works, The Larger Catechism,and The Smalcald Articles. 
(4) It is contrary to the views of Melanchthon. According to him justifi- 
cation is equivalent to a sinner’s pardon and acceptance with God. 
Faith and sanctification are joined together in indissoluble unity. As 
Eichhorn says of him, “that God could look at a thing different from 
what it is never came into his mind.” (c) The views of the reformers, 
as gathered from Luther’s Larger Catechism, The Augsburg Confession, 
The Apology, and The Articles of Smalcald, may thus be summarized : 
God in the gospel offers grace and mercy. He who believes the gos- 
pel is just with God. This belief involves the acknowledgment of 
being sinful, of being subject to wrath, and of deserving God’s judg- 
ments; it involves the belief that Jesus made an atonement for sin, 
that he fulfilled the law, freed men from its curse, and so reconciled 
God. (d) But he who thus believes cannot be an unconverted man. 
He has already become a new man, converted, turned his face, not his 
back, towards God. His heart has an entirely new direction. That 
faith is not the condition of the new life, but is itself the new life, 
seems to me to be beyond doubt. It is not the condition of our 
acceptance, it is our acceptance; not the means to the cure, but the 
cure. And justification is only declaring what is. God declares a man 
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Sixatos, when he is Sixaos, not righteous in a juridical sense, that is, 
absolutely correct, but in the sense of being acceptable to him. 

4. The forensic theory is contrary to the Scriptures; in particular 
to the epistle to the Romans. The theme of this epistle is the 
righteousness of God, brought to light in the gospel as a power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth. dixavoowvy yap Geod (1:17) 
means the righteousness of God’s being. The disclosure of this is the 
main and weightiest part of this epistle, and is ever kept in the fore- 
ground. This righteousness was revealed in part in God’s wrath 
against sin. It is now disclosed in all its fullness in Christ. It is 
inclusive of grace and mercy. While still condemning sin, God can 
now pardon and save the sinner and still be righteous. To believe 
this is to acknowledge God’s righteousness, and God cannot but 
declare those who believe to be righteous, since they answer to all that 
the disclosure of his righteousness designed. is évdekw rips Sixaroowys 
airod év ro viv kaip@ eis Td elvar adrov Sixaov (3:26). Every believer in 
this righteousness experiences it as a power unto salvation. This is 
most clearly brought out in chap. 8. “The law of the spirit of life 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death” (8:2). This law 
of the spirit is the spirit of God, which lives in every believer and 
gives his life a new direction and power. What the law could not do 
the revelation of the righteousness of God could. It brings with it a 
spirit which every believer receives, a spirit which is the beginning of a 
new life. 

This being so, d«aotv cannot signify a mere forensic act. There 
must be of necessity a change of being on the part of the dinaw6eis. 
This is exactly what appears in believers. Through this change they 
become indeed 8ixaro, and are not merely declared so juridically. 

The question whether d8xaodv means to make righteous or to pro- 
nounce righteous does not affect my position. Neither does the expres- 
sion AoyiLeoBar cis Sixaxoownv (4:3, 5,9). For the faith reckoned for 
righteousness zs righteousness for God. 

The various legal expressions of the epistle are easily accounted 
for on the ground that it was written against the adherents of the Jewish 
legal righteousness. 

Even according to the common conception of the epistle, the posi- 
tion that d:xaodv is simply declarative is untenable. It is incompatible 
with the strong emphasis which the epistle throughout lays on faith 
(1:16, 17; 3:22, 25, 26, 28; 4:3, 5,17-22, 25; 5:1, etc.). Justifica- 
tion is too closely united to faith to make it such an external affair as 
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the forensic theory requires. Various particular passages against the 
forensic theory are: 5:17, where the justified are said to receive the 
gift of righteousness; 5:19, which says that by the gift of one many 
shall be constituted xatacra$joovra:— righteous; 6: 2-13, where the 
believer’s life is compared to a dying and rising with Christ, and as 
being alive unto God through Jesus Christ. See also 6:15, 16; 7:1 
seg., and 8:5; 14:15. 


This is an able article. That the author succeeds in showing that the forensic 
theory, as he defines it, is untenable and contrary to the teachings of Melanchthon, 
Luther, and Paul admits, it seems to us, of no doubt whatever. But it should be 
observed that he deals with the most extreme type of that theory. 

The author’s own view is very attractive, and is, we are inclined to believe, not 
far removed from that of the apostle Paul. Two things, however, must be said about 
it: (2) His conception of justification is truer than his definition of faith. He empha- 
sizes too much the intellectual side of faith, the relation of man to the gospel, and does 
not lay sufficient stress on its volitional side, the attitude of the soul toward Christ and 
God. (4) It is to be observed that in the writer’s own view justification is still foren- 
sic, not efficient ; declaratory, not causative. And this it must be, if we are to retain 
the New Testament view. The correction for the view which the author is opposing 
is not in denying that justification is a forensic act, but in denying that its declaration 
is contrary to fact. The author would have done better to have recognized this, and 
not to have defined forensic in so narrow and exclusive a manner. 

Some of the incidental positions of the author are also open to criticism. He 
asserts that those who make faith a condition of justification make it a merit. But is 
this so? It is no merit in me that I breathe God’s free air in order to live, though it 
is the indispensable condition of my maintaining physical life. The subject of the 
epistle to the Romans is not, as he asserts, the righteousness of God brought to light 
as a power unto salvation, but righteousness attained through faith. Nor is the right- 
eousness of God the power unto salvation; the gospel is that power. His definition 
of the divine righteousness is not exact, either. God’s righteousness, as Paul uses the 
term, does not include his grace and mercy. Grace and mercy are attributes of God’s 
being, codrdinate with righteousnesss. 


G. D. HEvvVER. 


THR UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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